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Bt Gn the JovRNAL comes forward, and with this 
issue beyins its eighteenth volume. Seventeen 
years of its life have gone by, and it has had a check- 
ered, many-complexioned carver. Year after year its 
new Editor and staff presented their aims and ideas as to 
What a college paper ought to be, consistent it might be 
or otherwise with the aims and ideas of other Heditors, 
and determined to make their Particular volume better 
than any of its predecessors. That, in the majority of 
instances, these budding aspirations were to some extent 
realized, we have no reason to doubt, for there has been 
acontinuous growth in quantity, and, let us also hope, an 
improvement in quality. From a sniall pamphlet the 
JOURNAL has develuped into a fou tteen-page magazine of 
closely printed reading matter. We, who this year are 
wppointed to guide its destinies, also have our aspirations 
aud aims, Conscious of our Inability and inexperience, 
especially when compared with some of the able Editors 
of the past, we would rather | 


vy down our pen at the 
start than undertake a task 


that entails considerable 
responsibility and visk, and little thanks withal. But 
We are made of “sterner stuff” than to shirk a responsible 
duty to which our Alma Mater calls us. We know 
something of life and du not expect to he “carricd to the 
skies on flow ry leds of ease” = We know our constit- 
Wency, and with contidence present our aims and aspira- 
fons, and this contribution to volume eighteen to our 
readers, the students and graduates of Queen’s, kuow- 
ing that they will bear with our Imperfections, dwelling 
rather-on our excellencics, and render prompt and cheer- 
= assistance, whenever they have it in their power to 
clo so. 


* 
% x 


We have much pleasure in presenting to our readers a 
portrait of Dr. Bell with a sketch of his life by Professor 
Mowat. We are sure, that beloved and respected by 





students and graduates as our worthy Registrar is, this 
first issue will be, for this reason at least, a weleome 
visitor, This, however, is only the earnest of what is 
yet tocome. We have arranged to have a portrait of 
some celebrity of Queen's or the Royal in each issue 
during the present seysion, The student, by paying one 
dollar for the JoukNAL, will have at the end of the year 
pictures of his professors. We intend thus to make 
this volume a valuable souvenir of college days to every 
student; and vo doubt the vraduates and friends of 
Queen’s will be glad to see the old familiar faces of 
earlier days as well as the new ones of later years, 
¥ : * 

The Jorrxat congratulates the class of 04 upon being 
the largest that ever entered Queen's, and also for 
furnishing so Jarge a number of honour men in almost 
every department. After 
warning given by the Y.M.C.A., we modestly refrain 
from offering anything further. But we hope that the 
class of 94 will distinguish itself not only by its numbers, 
but also that in every respect it will be an honour to 
Quecn’s, and thatit will, from its very infancy, by fostering a 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to our Alma Mater, help to 


drive out every vestige of indifferentism. We 


the salutary advice and 


cannot 
refrain from offering, at least, this advice :--Subscribe 


for the JOURNAL. ; 


¥ * 

Why is it, we ask with considerable surprise, that so 
few of the students subseribe for the Jorrvar ” aln 
referring to the excellent financial report given to the 
A.M.S, by the retiring Business Manager, we find that 

‘ ‘. / 6 KT 
out of 428 students only 17 Now 
this is a state of things that ought not to exist. Of all 
others the students should be supporters of the JouRNAL. 
The staff is appointed by the students, and yet, strange 


were subscribers. 


to say, there are many Who do not consider it their duty 
to support the staff. This is certainly disheartening and 
unfair to those who accept the oucrous task of editing the 
paper. We yo further and say in plain words itis a 
breach of trust. If the stadeuts don’t want a JovrNAb 
published why do they appoint a staif’ And since they 
appoint a staff, why then do they refuse to give it their 
The students appointed on the staff get noth- 
ing for theiv pains, They have a great deal of hard work 
to do, for which they receive but scanty thanks. It ig 
no light task for a few students, who have their class 
work to do, to take upon themselves besides the work of 
editing a magazine of the size to which the Jocrnab has 
grown. Can any student then, with any sense of justice 
or fair play, refuse to become a subscriber ? By the very 
act of appointing a staff the students pledge themselves 


support ? 
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to give it their support. We declare fearlessly then, 
that a student who refuses that support is guilty not 
only of a breach of faith, but also of an act of disloyalty 
to his Alma Mater. 
since, we considered it a sacred duty to pay our dollar 
and take the JouRNAL, and how any student could con- 
scientiously refuse todo likewise was always a puzzle to us, 


In our Freshman year, and ever 


We hope then that the students will come forward to our 
the 
It is our paper and we want to see it a suc- 


wid. We should have one common interest in 


JOURNAL. 


cess. It can be successful only if the students stand 
firmly in support of the staff they have appointed. 
* 
€ * 


There seems to be a growing spirit of individualism 
manifesting itself more and more among our students. 
Many refuse to take an interest in things which ought to 
interest every student who enters college. These are 
societies for students, especially the A.M.S., of which 
all students become members, the sending of delegates as 
representatives to other institutions, the College JOURNAL, 
foot-ball, ete. Too many take the 
position that all these things have nothing whatever to 
do with them. ‘We came here,” they say, ‘‘to take a 
course at Queen’s, and we have no right to be expected 
to take an interest in anything outside of our studies.” 
Such a feeling, if allowed to grow, will sap out all true 
college spirit, and substitute for University life the feel- 
Think not 
you have no interest in these things, my brother. You 
These are institutions make 
college life what it is, institutions which those who have 


conversaziones, 


in and sentiment of a dindergarten school. 


have an interest. Which 
gone before you inaugurated and supported, and which 
they bequeathed to you as a sacred legacy. You have 
entered college and they are yours, yours to support, 
yours to amend if you find them unsuited to the time in 
which you live, but yours. Do not then try to shift the 
responsibility to other shoulders, bear it yourself and be 
aman, Independence is not indifference, but is found 
only in recognizing and supporting institutions which 
form a part of the life we live. Individualism is stoicism, 
indifference, insubordination, and ultimately the setting 
aside of all lawful authority. May this spirit be eradi- 
cate from Queen’s, and let every student support 
loyally the organizations under which he lives, and 
which make university life in the highest sense of the 
word possible. : 
* * 

Our Journal year begins afresh, and with it we would 
make once more the oft-repeated appeal to our fellow- 
students. This time the appeal is not for contributions in 
hard cash, but for contributions on paper. The JouRNAL 
has for some time been managed by an exceedingly large 
staff, with the understanding that the said staff was to 
do the greatest portion of the writing. A change has 
been made; the present staff of editors is small and it 
hopes that its duties will be more in the way of editing 
than of producing. We must have an ideal ; and we may 
perhaps state our ideal at the start. We do not, to be- 
gin, believe in making the JoURNAL a colourless gazette 
of university events. .We do not again wish to be heavily 
literary. ‘The plain truth is that college men are too un- 


developed to be seriously literary. With the Nineteenth 
Century, the Fortnightly Review, the Forum, and dozens 
of other periodicals to read, who will resort to a college 
paper for serious efforts? Our proper field is light litera- 
ture ; aud for this we possess considerable qualifications 
and advantages. College students are at an age when the 
spirit of fun is rampant; they have—or should have— 
some familiarity with literature, and enough originality to 
adapt it to their own uses ; and they dwell so continually 
ina world of study that they welcome any attempt to 
extract fun out of work that often assumes terrible and 
menacing proportions, A good parody expresses far 
better appreciation of the poem parodied then the most 
laborious imitation. The parodist must understand the 
spirit and the rhythm of the poem he ‘‘improves,” and he 
makes a frank confession of the poet's superiority ; the 
disciple at once confesses the master’s superiority, and 
his own ignorance of the extent of his superioity. A 
skit to be effective has to be fully as clever as a more 
ambitious article, and if gives the writer excellent prac- 
tice in sureness and lightness of touch. 

We believe then that nearly all of the literary work of 


the JourNAL should be in the direction of light and amus- 


ing articles ; and it is in this direction that we solicit the 
aid of our fellow students, The gazette portions of the 
JougNAL we intend to fill ourselves; but for the other 
sides we wish to chaw largely upon our constituency. 
No board of editors could completely represent the literary 
talent lying dormant in our midst; and the present staff 
cannot be expected to produce so much literature of this 
kind for each month. We hope that our readers will take 
this utterance of ours to heart, aud that the student who 
has views of his own upon any University custom or 
event, the student upon whom the coveted inspiration de- 
scends, and the student who has read a new book will 
favour us with an expression of their views, their inspira- 
tion, or their impressions, 


* 
* * 


Weare told that the JoURNAL ought to ‘‘aspire.” 
Aspire to what? A difficult problem is at present 
engaging the attention of the staff as to what the future 
of the JouURNAL ought to be. There are two courses 
which may be adopted. The JovrnaL has all vong 
endeavored to supply the needs of two classes of sub- 
scribers—students and graduates. But would it not be 
better to make it exclusively a students’ paper, like the 
Edinburgh Student ov the Varsity? Under its present 
cireumstances this is all it can or ought to attempt. It 
is too much to expect of students attending classes to 
edit a magazine which would be of general interest to 
We feel that the JouRNAL has a tendency to 
into this form. As long, then, as itis 
under the entire control of the students, it should attempt 
little or no magazine work; it should be simply a 
students’ paper. 

The other course which might be adopted would be to 
make the JoURNAL a literary, scientific or philosophic 
magazine, reserving a portion to be edited by the students. 
To adopt this course would place it beyond the full con- 
trol of the students. T'o make such a magazine valuable 
a permanent editor, who is not a student, should be ap- 


graduates. 
run too much 
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pointed. Such a Canadian Magazine is certainly needed, 
and would no doubt be a success if put on a proper basis 
and in proper hands. A movement in this direction 
must come from the graduates themselves, and we invite 
them to express their opinion in regard to it. The 
columns of the JounNatL are open for discussion on this 
question. The staff of this session will endeavor to give 
it more than local interest by securing contributions from 
We hope the graduates will endeavor to help 
thankfully 


graduates. 
us. All articles for publication will be 
received. 


#& 
% ¥ 


“Back to good old Queen’s” was the song that found 
an echo in many a heart when the time came for students, 
dispersed in every part of the Dominion, to leave their 
work or play and reassemble in ‘‘classic halls.” First 
eame the Arts and Medical students, but the Divinity, 
® hardier bird, tarries a month later, before taking his 
departure to a more congenial climate | There are always 
a few who are never present for the opening lectures, 
but who invariably come in a few days or a week or a 
month after classes reopen. We cannot understand why 
they do so, perhaps they could not explain the reason 
themselves, There is seldom necessity for being late. 
As a general rule a student who has labored earnestly in 
the mission field is strongly urged to remain for a time 
and feels inclined to yield to the entreaty. But he must 
consider that as a student his first duty is his college 
work. This is paramount, and mission work, until he is 
through college, is of secondary impertance. It is of 
great iniportance to begin when the work begins, to be 
present 2 the first lecture, and keep your work ahead of 
you, or else there is a continual drag, 4 rige 
to remain a month more or less at cane 

“e = 3 
do yourself an injustice as well as your professor, 
* : % 

One of the most enjoyable books it has fallen to our lot 
to peruse this summer is ‘In Cap and Gown,”—three 
centuries of Cambridge wit. It is a collection of the 
good things of Cambridge men from the time of John 
Milton to the present day. There are clever versions of 
Horace, ‘epigrams, parodies, and such academic pocms 
as the spirited ‘‘Boat Song” and the ‘Cambridge 
Dionysia.” Some of the parodies of Tennyson, Brown- 
ing, Swinburne, and others are excellent. ‘‘ Octopus,” 
by ‘Algernon Charles Sin-burn,” is an admirable reductio 
ad absurdium of the morbidne s that is so marked a fea- 
ture of Mr. Swinburne’s verse. ‘*The Pocts at Tea” is 
an admirable set of parodies, and ‘* A Girtonian Funeral” 
should delight readers of “Browning, ‘The Heathen 
Passee,” ‘‘The Vulture and the Husbandman,” and 
‘*The Two Voices,” are other capital productions. These 
are only a few of the good things with which the book is 
filled, and which should furnish excellent entertainment 
to all who are fortunate enough to read it. | 


—_—--——.-. 
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One of our Divinity students returned from the North- 
West, a few days ago, wearing a generally reckless air. 
When searched, there was found on his persoa a knife, 
measuring 6.43279 inches, not taking the corkscrew into 
consideration. 


LITERATURE. 


re 


THE MUSIC OF THE WAVES, 
| Tae ! What is it they’re saying, ever breaking on 


nt rs ere 


the beach ? 
As the days and years pass over, what is it the great 
"waves teach ? 
How we long to understand them, know their strange 
and mystic lore, 
As we listen in the moonlight to the waves beat on the 
shore. 
In the years that have gone over, in the days of long ago, 
We remember how we listened to their music soft and 
low ; 
Then it was such merry music, in the silence still and 
lone, 
Now we hear the graver surging of a solemn undertone, 


Then they spoke f happy morrows, not of vanished 
yesterdays— 

Spoke of sunlight, of the dawning, not of evening’s purple 
haze, 

While we looked with solemn child eyes, full of wonder, 
full of awe, 

At the moonlight on the waters, while the waves beat on 
the shore. 

Looking from the casement window, ah, what thoughts 


would come and go ! 


Dimly shadowed dreams of childhood, things that yet we 
yearn to know, 

While we watched the rippling waters, calm and silent, 
still and bright, 

With the ‘golden ladder” stretching far into the quiet 
night. 

Gleaming with the solemn glory of the angel feet that 
trod 

(er those deep and azure waters to the blessed home of 
Ciod ; 

Now we sigh for that child faney, for the baby faith once 


more, 
So we listen in the moonlight to the waves beat on the 
shore. 


Yes, there comes—there comes a yearning for those old, 
those childish years, 

Ere our hands had borne the burden, ere our hearts had 
felt the fears, 

Then we knew not of life’s passion, had not. felt its throb 
of pain, 

Ah! we would that we were children in the childish 
years again. 


Yes, full many an old, old day dream, bright air castles, 
fair and vast, 
Will rise up in magic splendor from the memories of the 


past, 

Scenes we long have left behind us start to being as of 
yore, 

As we listen in the moonlight to the waves beat on the 
shore. 
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COLLEGE SONGS. 

What is a College song? Of this we may be certain 
at the outset, that a college song is a species by it 
self. Popular songs never penetrate to the recesses of the 
class-room ; college songs are rarc aves, solicited as a 
favor at parties for students. This (listinetion has been 
recognized, and there are a number of excellent selections 
published. But so far the work has been exclusively 
collective, and the compiler seems to think he has done 
his duty by his songs when he has launched them into 
the wide, wide world of print. No one seems to think 
them worthy of notice. We exhaust our critical acumen 
on elaborate essays on Tennyson and The Novel, and 
neglect our own peculiar literature that is lying at our 
door. Our songs are things to sing, well, if by 
the Glee Club, tolerably, if by the class-room 3 
we never dream of examining them, of expressing 
an opinion upon them, of rescuing neglected merit, or of 
exploding a temporary but worthless favorite. An 
excursion into this neglected realm may prove not unin- 
teresting. 

We may distinguish broadly two kinds of college songs, 
—what we may call the academic or patriotic, and the non- 
sense song; the latter may be sub-divided into the non- 
sense song, pure and simple, and the parody. Academic 
sSngs are those which can exist only in a University— 
which are Greek tooutsiders, and which areoften fervently 
patriotic. Instances of these are that fine old glee, alas, 
so neglected here, ‘* Gaudeamus igitur,” and the patriotic 
strains of “On the Old Ontario Strand.” A student is an 
intellectual being, but he has one emotional side—his 
college patriotism—and the man who would write a 
serious song for him would do well to bear this in mind. 
The glow of local patriotism, or the wider academic feel- 
ing which makes students brothers the whole world over, 
renders sacred many a song that would otherwise long 
ago have perished. 

The nonsense song is another characteristic feature of 
University life. Men, whose minds are constantly on 
the stretch, do not always fly for relaxation to socto- 
logical debates and intellectual lyrics; they are more 
likely to play foot-ball, and to sing “‘Litoria”” and 
“Bingo.” The contrast between Jectures on Philology 
and the unknown tongue of “Kemo Kimo” is delicious 
to the wearied seeker after truth. Of course the nonsense 
must be clever—indeed, it takes a very clever man to 
write nonsense. . 

Much of what has been already said may be applied to 
parodies. A parody may be a special one, in which the 
line of thought, and even the words of some poem are 
closely followed—as in the numerous versions of ‘Upidee”’ 
—or it may be general, i.e., a reductio ad abysurdun of 
whole class of writings, ideas or sentiments, and of this 
latter class ‘“‘Clementine” is a good example. A student 
enjoys a parody, not because he lacks in respect for the 
poet parodied, but because of the need for relaxation 
already spoken of, and because the spirit of fun will 
bubble out and play upon all the subjects seriously read in 
lecture room and study. When he talks shop it is to get 
some fun ont of it. He will enjoy a “good parody far 
more than the best serious ‘original’ poem—echoing of 


Longfellow, Tennyson, ¢¢ a/—that appears in an Ameri- 
ean College Magazine. Again, the college man, almost 
exclusively occupied with matters intellectual, and 
usually unbiased in his opinions, generally has a sharp 
eye for incongruities, for tawdry sentimentality and for 
affectation, and this renders the reductio ad absurdium 
parody especially delicious to him. We may illustrate 
this last form of parody by the examination of a concrete 
example, for instance of that well-known and we fear 
underrated song entitled ‘Clementine.’ 
“Clementine” is a mock tragedy expressed in verse and 

has considerable merit 

‘Tn a cabin—in a canyon, 

‘EK xcavated for a mine, 

‘¢ Dwelt a miner—forty-niner, 

‘« And his daughter, Clementine.” 


There is a conciseness and abruptness here that almost 
reminds us of’ an old Border ballad. The scenery—the 
setting of the poem—is outlined in a few vigorous strokes, 
and the fourth line, introducing the unfortunate heroine, 
has a mournful cadence that is excellent in its way. The 
chorus follows :— : 

‘Q my darling ! O my darling ! 
‘OQ my darling Clementine ! 

‘¢ You are lost and gone forever- 
‘Dreadful sorry, Clementine !” 





This is a burst of sensuous emotion, thoroughly senti- 
mental, but expressed in a rhythm that admirably fits 
the thought, and ending with a splendid piece of bathos, 
that turns the whole into a burlesque. There is some 
literary merit in it, however, burlesque as it is. The 
emotional character of the chorus is strictly maintained, 
and the reiteration of the one idea is in thorough keeping. 
3ut the poem goes on with remarkable directness, brevity 
and force. 

‘© She drove her ducklings to the water 
‘Every morning just at nine, 

‘© Stubbed her toe against a sliver, 
‘Fell into the foaming brine.” 

This is pure burlesque ; and it is very clever burlesque. 
As already noticed, there is great economy of words, and 
rapidity of action, There is a certain burlesque realism 
in the details of frontier domestic life, in the naive pre- 
cision as to the time of day, and in the amusingly prosaic 
nature of the poor young lady's fall. There is even a sly 
suggestion as to the size of the feet that stumble over so 
small an obstacle. 

In the last stanza, the metre which in the second is 
quick, in harmony with the happy succession of events, 
is slower as the despairing lover looks his last look at his 
mistress. 

‘Ruby lips above the water, 
‘‘ Blowing bubbles soft and fine, ’ 
‘ Alas for me I was no swimmer, 
‘© So I lost my Clementine !” 


The rhythm here is slow and melancholy, especially 
the last line, which in rhythm and feeling alike melts 
admirably into the chorus, Just at the climax the bur- 
lesque element is introduced again most amusingly in the 
lover’s helpless and unheroic attitude. The poem bids 
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defiance to sentimentality on every side. The heroine 
is depicted in unromantic guise, she perishes from an 
ignoble accident, she is abandoned by her lover from 
perfectly natural and yet supremely unheroic cause, and 
the emotional ont-pouring of the chorus is cruelly cut 
shoit by the dreadful anti-climax. The parody is com- 
plete. We might almost take higher ground, and con- 
sider the poem as a dramatic lyric, in which the lover 
reveals his own personality, his unreadiness for prompt 
action, and his capacity for long continued brooding over 
the lack of it, his intellectual ability—-as shown in the 
concise and restrained stanzas-—~and his emotional weak- 
ness, as shown in the periodic outburst of the chorus. 
But this is scarcely permissible, and we must close with 
the hope that we have succeeded in shewing that this 
burlesque is well worthy a place in a collection of college 
songs, 





eee 


ee 


PROF. THOMSON’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 
YHE installation of Prof. Thomson into the Chair of 
a Apologetics and Old Testatnent literature marks a 
step in the progress of Knox College. We congratulate 
the College on this addition to its teaching staff. All 
our Theological Institutions ought to have a Jarger Pro- 
fessorate equipment to meet the requirements of the time: 
Certain departments of Theological Science have acquired 
such importance of late years that separate Chairs should 
be established for instruction in each of them. We had 
hoped that ere this another Chair would have been 
endowed in the Theological Faculty of Queen’s, Will 
not some large-hearted friend of the College come for- 
ward and perpetuate his name by such a liberal benefac- 
tion? Besides, the expansion of the University has been 
so rapid during the last ten years, and the work of 
administration has assumed such large proportions, that 
the Principal ought to be entirely relieved from teaching 
Divinity, and be free to devote his splendid energies to 
the oversight and direction of the affairs of the College. 
We trust that the endowment of the projected Grant 
Chair will soon be an accomplished fact, 

That Prof. Thomson will prove a strength to Knox 
College may be fairly inferred from his record as a 
student and a lecturer, and from his inaugural address as 
published in the religious press, Evidently he is a 
vigorous thinker, and he expresses his thoughts with 
great lucidity. His argument advances with logicay 
precision and rigidity from the first step to the last, and 
is a tine specimen of clear and forcible reasoning. ‘There 
is good ground for believing that a career of great 
promise is before him, and it is to be sincerely hoped that 
he may enjoy such a degree of health as shall enable him 
to carry on the work of his department with vigor. 

In our time there is great need of learned and skilful 
defenders and vindicators of the truth of Christianity. 
Many of its assailants are gifted with great intellectual 
keenness and subtilty, They are men, too, of wide and 
varied attainments. They are foemen who must com- 
mand respect for their scholarship and logical dexterity. 


Some of them, however, seem to be animated with bitter 
hostility to the Christian system, and take no pains to 
conceal their disdain for its leading doctrines. They 
have made up their minds that Christianity ts not entitled 
to credence, and they speak of its contents with scant 
courtesy. Not being open to conviction they contend for 
the supremacy of their theory rather than for truth. It 
is matter for profound veyret that they engage in the 
controversy with such emphatically expressed oda. 
The candid confession must at the same time be made 
that apologists for Christianity are not always free from 
the same vice. Ft would be well if the disputants on 
each side remembered that their reasoning loses much of 
its convincing force, and the cause they are championing 
is greatly injured, when they lose their temper and 
charge their opponent With ignorance or narrowness, or 
unfairness ia argument, unless they can point ont the 
invonsequence of his logic, or the unsoundness of his 
premises. The fai r-minded, earnest searcher after light 
on the great religious problems of the time deserves our 
respect, however much his conclusions may differ from 
our own 

It is instructive to note how the thoughts of men are 
widening. Ideas which were at first anathematised as 
perilous heresy by all but a few advanced thinkers have 
gradually won their way into general acceptance, and 
now rank among the world’s most treasured conceptions. 
In no instance has this fact received more signal illustra- 
tion than in that of evolution. Thirty years ayo, when 
Darwin’s *‘ Origin of Species by Natural “Selection” was 
published, the idea of evolution on which the theory is 
based encountered furious opposition. It excited hostility 
because it was subversive of what was thought to be a 
well-grounded belief in successive acts of special creation, 
But the idea of evelution in regard to the genesis of 
animal species is at present widely accepted as the 
seicntific solution of the problem. It is generally ac- 
knowledged to be the mode in which the creative 
activity of the supernatural has found expression, And 
aay wa til it applied without any sense of shock to the 
most sacred of all themes, even in the strongholds of 
straitest orthodoxy. The subject of Prof. Thomson’s 
address was ‘ The evolution in The Manifestation of The 
Supernatural.” The drift of his argument is that there 
has heen a gradual disclosure of the Divine nature, be- 
ginning with the creation of the nebulous matter out of 
which the universe has been slowly fashioned, and end- 
ing with the manifestation piven in the Spirit’s presence 
and work in the individual believer and in the Church, 
There have been several intermediate stages in the 
disclosure of the divine attributes, each successive one 
being a more advanced revelation. In the ercation of 
matter God’s power is made known. In the orderly 
arrangements of nature, and its adaptations fitting the 


~ world to be the abode of living beings, His wisdom is 


revealed. The appearance of man, who possesses the 
elements of personality, declares the fact that the Maker 
of man must Himself be a Person. As man is gifted 
with a moral nature we find in this a manifestation of 
the supernatural as a Moral being. There had been from 
the earliest times unfoldings of the benevolent and 
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gracious character of the supernatural ; the revelation 
given in Christ’s mission and sacrifice completes these, 
and the abiding presence of the Holy Spirit is merely 
‘the continuance of the completed supernatural manites- 
tation” given in Christ. Prof. ‘Thomsou imdicates the 
sense in which he uses the term evolution, He says 
‘the order of these various munifestations’—which 
have been referred to—-‘‘ may be called an evolution, if 
they are found to bear witness to an agency continu. us, 
progressive, and gradually attaining fuller development 
so as to reveal new features and deepen the definiteness 
of those already revealed.” He guards himself against 
possible misconceptions by declaring that he ‘‘does not 
mean that supernatural qualities come into fuller being 
from time to time in the history of the world or contain a 
fuller self-consciousness, as if the supernatural became 
clothed with greater divinity, or gradually came to the 
full consciousness of that divinity.” ‘The supernatural 
comes with increasing fullness into the sphere of nature,” 
But the use of the term evolution in this sense, in a 
philosophical discussion, is scarcely justifiable. In the 
atrict scientific sense evolution implies an advancement 
or progress, each step of which is due to the action of 
forces withiv that which has been already evolved. For 
example, the Cosmos was evolved and fashioned into its 
present form step by step, simply by the energies or 
potencies which the atoms of the fiery nebula contained. 
Animals of the highest type were evolved through many 
stages from the first simple organic form that had been 
created,—-each higher species springing out of the 
next beneath it by the combined influences of environ- 
ment and inherent potencies, Pref. Thomson would 
have been more accurate had he announced his subject to 
he, ‘* Progress in the Manifestation of the Supernatural.” 
This title would have exactly expressed the idea he has 
elaborated so fully. 

He starts with the assumption that there isa Supernat- 
ural Being. Being of some kind is the necessary postulate 
of every system of philosophy or religion, and the great 
question is, what is the nature of this being? is it 
Power, or Thought, or what? Prof, Phomson has shown 
that this Being has given manifestations of his attributes 
in orderly sequence—power first, then intelligence, 
wisdom, goodness, mercy. The existence of a Personal 
Intelligence, the Creater and Governor of the universe, is 
the central point about which the conflict with unbelief 
rages at present. Religion must have as its basis the 
idea of a personal God. If it cau be shown that this 
idea has no rational foundation, that God is only a name 
to conjure with, but has no real existeuce, thé whole 
dogmatic structure of Christianity falls to the ground. 
What, then, can claim the homage and devotion of our 
religious nature? What shall be counted worthy to 





receive our highest and best service?  ‘‘ Worship » 


Humanity,” say some. But to ask us to do that is to 
offend our reason and outrage our moral sensibilities, 
“Let Beauty, Truth and Goodness receive your admiration 
and devotion,” say others.. Truth and Beauty may well 
excite the admiration and devotion of cur intellectual 
and wsthetic faculties, but goodness must be incarnated 
in a perfect being, otherwise it cannot call forth towar ls 


itself our supreme confidence and self-surrender, our 
love and obedience. None of the substitutes for the 
supernatural being, in whom the phenomena of nature, 
the constitution of man, the course of history, the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and the influence and growth of the 
christian Church, find the only explanation that satisties 
the laws of intelligence, will meet our religions needs. 
They offer a stone instead of bread. None of them can 
impart such nourishment and strength as will enable us 
to attain to the spiritual perfection of which we are cap- 
able. The ideal life set forth in Christianity is acknow- 
ledged, even by unbelievers, to be the best that has ever 
been given to mankind. But this ideal corresponds in 
miniature to the character of God. as revealed in Serip- 
ture. Even upon their own admission, then, men cannot 
live more nob y and truly than by following the teaching 
of the great Master who declared Himself to be the Light 
of the world, and who is described by a sacred writer 
to be the express representation of One who is from 
everlasting to everlasting God. 


LIFE AS A MINISTRY. 


REV. A. GANDIER, M A., B.D. 


One cannot give attention to the motives which actuate 


‘the multitude in all the grades of present day society 


without feeling that very shallow ideas of life and great- 
ness prevail, The merchant, entering upon any new 
enterprise, seldom asks, ‘‘ Will I in this be rendering 
greater service to the community ?” but, Will it pay.” 
Men with little ability often leave their farms, where 
they have been rendering excellent service in producing 
a share of the world’s food, to swell the number of agents 
as middle men and prey upon society, because. as they 
say, though they made a living on the farm, there was no 
money in it. Hard working men, who have had little 
education themselves, often send their boys to school 
anil college, giving as the reason, that they. wish their 
children to make a living more easily than they did. 

To make a living as easily as possible, or to amass 
wealth with th least work possible is the whole meaning 
and purpose of business or professional life to the 
majority. And even wnong the few ambitious, who seek 
honour as scholars, statesmen, public leaders, the same 
low ideas of life are frequently manifested. To have the 
honour is considered more important than to have earned 
it ; to occupy the position more important than to deserve 
it. He who obtains a great name and high position with- 
out having rendered the service that alone qualifies for 
the position and gives a right to the name is considered 
the most fortunate of men, 

This conception of good fortune dares even to ente the 
sacred precincts of our colleges, and there are students— 
let it be hoped their numbers are few—who have no other 
aim thin to obtain a degree with the least work possible. 
Some would be well pleased if they could graduate with- 
out any study, Students and Professors both know how 
many persons there are anxious to have high sounding 
degrees, imposing letters after their name, without the 
years of close and careful study which alone entitle to 
such distinction. And as in this free country, and 
especially across the border, there is usually a supply to 
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meet any d-mand, institutions have sprung up, which 
grant with prodigal liberality, degrees that should indt- 
eate thorough scholarship and profound thought. 

To get the largest amount possible of wealth or honour 
with the least expenditure seems to be recognized as a 
legitimate aim in life. And until this whole conception 
of things is changed there can be no permanent improve- 
ment of society. 

It is this which underlies the economic difficulties of 
to-day. How can there be aught but strife between 
classes and individuals so long as cach considers it right 
to get all he can out of the community and give as little 
as he can ? 

The rich combine and corner the market so as to extort 
money they have never earned and have no right to, from 


those who have laboured hard to earn it. Kimplos ers 


look upon their employees a8 so many machines, and 
think only of the profit cach human machine will gain for 
them in the course of a year. Hmployees frequently look 
upon employers as their natural enemies, and so fur from 
rendering the most efficient service possible do as little as 
they can for their wages. The employed demand short 
hours, little work, large pay. The employers demand 
long hours and hard work for little pay; and so the 
strife continues, and in some places threatens revolution 
an:l bloodshed, 

Laws may be passed from time to time that improve 
the economic relations, but so long as ‘¢ Every man for 
himself and the Devil takes the hindmost,” is the pre- 
ailing principle of the so-called secular life, one class 
will seek to advance over the fallen bodies of another, no 
matter what the system under which we live. There can 
be no permanent change for the better, no redemption of 
the earthly life of humanity, until men generally learn 
that life is a ministry, and catch the spirit of him who 
“Came not to he ministered unto, but to minister and 
give his life a ransom for many.” 

Then will employers and employees alike be ambitious 
ee Ge oe a poles service of which they are 
en rer and to the community. Then will 
his full share of ‘li oe v chs aed cae pate ne 
of humanity’s burden a ; Pe » to bear his full share 

» to pay his full quota of the soul’s 
ransom money, 

Now, where ought we to find this principle recognized 
and this spirit manifested if not among the students of 
our colleges, who are supposed to represent the cream 
of youthful life and thought in our land? What better 
centres could we have for the dissemination of this con- 
ception of life and this spirit of action than the colleges, 
where our noblest youths are preparing for their life 
service ? 

The true student seeks not a degree, but that wider 
knowledge which will perfect his character and make 
him a more valuable member of society, or that deeper 
knowledge which will enable him to lead the van of 
human progress in some one line. 

A degree is in theory, and, vught to be in fact, a certi- 
fication that the person bearing it is qualified and willing 
to render services of peculiar value to the community. 


When law students seek not the knowledge and_per- 
mission to prey upon their more ignorant fellows, but the 
wisdom to establish justice and judgment in the earth ; 
when medical students seek not liberty to practice and 
make a living, but that knowledge of the human body 
and its relationship to the forces of nature which will 
enable them to heal the wounded, relieve the suffering 
and help banish disease from earth; when chureh 
students seek not easy adniission to a high and sacred 
calling, but those qualities of mind and heart that will 
fit them to tell out the Messag: of God's Jove in all its 
fullness, to comfort the sorrowing, cheer the dying and 
lead the erring into the paths of life--.then may we hope 
soon to have all the professions filled with men whose 
only thought of greatness is to he great in service to their 
fellows. And is it too much toexpect that this spirit will 
gradually work its way through all classes of the com- 
munity, until the whole business, work-a-day life of the 
workl becomes the office of a sacred ministry, and men 


aspire only to serve one inother ? 





- COLLEGE DEMOCRACY. 

It needs very little attention to the literature, news- 
papers, and trend of feeling ot the present day to con- 
vince us that to-day, a8 perhaps never before, democracy 
is spreading fast and-is all but dominant everywhere, 
Universities, popularly supposed to be the home of con- 
servatism, are catching the spirit, and nowhere more than 
Queen’s. The gorge of to-day’s freshinan rises as he 
thinks of what bygone freshmen submitted to and he 
girds himself with a firm resolve to resist all imposition, 
and fortities himself with the reflection that ‘all men are 
born free and equal.” Doubtless this is good—no one de- 
sires the return of the days when the freshman-had to 
lft his hat to every senior aud was general messenger boy 
and ‘supe ” to the rest of thecollege. Neither would we 
tolerate the brutalities which, under the name of hazing, 
are in some places inflicted on hapless sictims, whose only 
crime is that they are freshmen, But there may be too 
much of any good thing, and the man who says ‘1’m as 
good as you ” may be safely understood to imply, “and a 
great deal better.” For democraey to the average man 
too often means equality with superiors, superiority to 
inferiors. Midshipman Easy was ready enough to claim 
equality with his captain, but was disgusted when the 
ship’s steward applied the same doctrine to him. And 
the Southerners were wont to carefully exclude the ne- 
groes before they real the Declaration of Independence, 
with its democratic clauses. The great trouble with 
democracy is its insusceptibility to discipline, and that is 
the trouble with Queen’s. 

What caused our wosuccess in foot-ball last year? The 
immediate cause was lack of practice. Had every Queen’s 
player trained and practised as indefatigably as did our 
victorions opponents we would have conquered. But 
they did not, and disaster followed, The primary cause 
was the spirit of personal independence which animates 
every man in college, which makes individuals refuse to 
pay the dues their year has voted, which enfeebles the 
seniors’ legitimate pre-eminence, which makes stealy, 
persistent practice difficult, and which results in uniformly 
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scattered and inefficient action where united action 1s 
necessary. This spirit of insubordination —for that is its 
true name--is widepread, and it is a pity that the college 
training, Which should show us some of its imperfections, 
only sets usin it, Defiance of superiors is not a sign of 
manliness. Is the human product of nineteenth century 
freedom superior in manliness, courage and sturdiness 
to the Elizabethan who stood cap in hand to his betters 
and fought the Spaniards five to one, and explored un- 
known seas in ten-ton yachts?’ Even now, the rigidly 
disciplined soldier is not generally supposed to be the 
most spiritless of mortals. ‘True, at college we are men, 
and as men we will be treated ; we will suffer no unreas- 
oning dictation, for we have minds and the right to use 
them; we will submit to no imposition, for so doing 
would wrong our own personality ; but that does not say 
that at eollege we shall not likewise learn the advantage 
of disciplined trained cohesion; that we shall not find 
that others sometimes know more than we do; that we 
should not learn to waive our own preference and act 
heart and son] with the majority, and that we shall not 
discover that true independence is learned as well by 
obedience as by defiance. Too little of that gocs at Queen's 
to make up that precious out of door education which a 
university gives. The minority is too ready to secede 
and weaken the hands of college or year ; individuals are 
too prone to allow their own preferences to over-ride 
every consideration of college loyalty, or year fraternity. 
There is, we are firmly convinced, a crying need for a 
strenuous effort te overcome these evils ; to ensure great- 
er respect for seniors, greater loyalty to college or class, 
greater willingness to sacrifice personal preferences for 
the goad of the whole, We trust that such an effort 
may soon be made, and that Good Old Qucen’s progress li 
that direction may be as satisfactory as it is in all others. 
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THE REV. GEORGE BELL, B.A.. LL.D., 
KEGISTRAR OF QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY, 

€\ R. BELL was the youngest son of a large family, and 
lr) was born in Perth in 1819. Mis father came from 
Scotland in 1817 to be minister of the Presbyterian settlers 
there. His mother was also Scotch, but was a lineal 
descendant of Huguenot parents, who fied from France 
after the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572. He 
was prepared for the University partly in private and 
partly in Hamilton at the Gore District Granary School, 
which was then taught by Dr. Rae. He was the first 
registered student of Queen’s, and her first graduate, 
having received the degree of B.A. in 1845. The degree 
of LL.D. was conferred upon him in 1872. 

He was ordained and inducted into the pastoral charge 
of Cumberland and Buckingham in 1844, and was trans- 
lated in 1848 to Simcoe, in 1857 to Niagara Falls, and in 
1874 to Walkerton. In all these pastorates he gained 
the affection and respect of his people by his instructive 
preaching, his consistent life, and the practical interest 
he took alike in their temporal and their spiritual wel- 
fare. Owing to the failure of his health he gave up the 
active work of the ministry in 1881, and in the following 


year was appointed to his present position in Queen's. 

He was married in 1846 to Miss Whiteford, of Mont- 
real, and in 1855 to Miss Chadwick, of Simcoe. 
marriage he had two children. 


By each 
The eldest of them cdistin- 
guished himself highly at Woolwich, standing first in the 
most dificult subject at the final examination, and is now 
a Major in the Royal Engineers; the second is Mrs. Rh. 


-§. Dobbs, of Kingston ; the third is a graduate of Queen’s 


and a proxperons Barrister in Toronto; the fourth is Mrs. 
C. N. Bell, of Winnipeg, 

In 1867, Dr. Bell obtained the first prize from the 
Provincial Sabbath School Association fur an Essay on 8. 
S. Conventions, the second prize being awarded to the 
Rev. John Wood, the excellent and well-known minister 
of the Congregational Church at Ottawa. 

In the sessions of 1877-8 and 1878-9 he gave a course of 
lectures to the Theological Students of Queen’s on the 
* Relations of Science and the Bible.” This was a sub- 
ject which he could handle con amore, the natural 
sviences having long been his favorite study. A pen- 
chant for science scems to be a clfaracteristic of the Bell 
family. His late brother, the Rev. Andrew Bell, was 
one of the best geologists in Ontario; his nephew, 
Andrew Bell, B.A., CEL, is a mining expert; his 
nephew, Dr. Robert Bell, is Assistant Director of the 
Geological Survey ; his nephew and son-in-law, Charles 
N. Bell, of Winnipeg, is a diligent student of the 
archivology and geology of the North-West. “ 

When the Chair of Church History was established in 
the Presbyterian College of the Maritime Provinces, the 
Minister of St. Matthew’s, Halifax, and others strongly 


recommended Dr. Bell for the appointment, but he was 


not an applicant, and the present occupant was chosen, 
being equally well qualified, and better known in Hdin- 
burgh to the Colonial Committee of the Church of Scot- 
land with whom the choice rested. 

Dr. Bell’s reputation for familiarity with ecclesiastical 
law and history led to hig being selected by che Church 
of Scotland Synod to the Convenership of the Committee 
to whom was entrusted the framing of a Book of Forms 
and Procedure. The same honour was conferred upon him 
by the General Assembly after the Union. 

In fulfilling the duties of his present office he has kept 
up the neat and orderly habits for which he has always 
been noted, aud conducts his extensive and sometimes 
troublesome correspondence with unfailing promptitude 
and unvarying courtesy, 
arrive they find him patient and obliging in answering 


When bewildered Freshmen 


their numerous engttiries, and all students who come to 
him with their difticulties must acknowledge that he does 
his best to relieve them. To be or to do anything that is 
not honourable, courteous, considerate and kind is simply 
impossible for our excellent Registrar, 

He has passed his three score years and ten, but his 
health is better than in his middle age. Long may it 
continue so! Long may he and his admirable wife be 
spared to dispense the hospitalities of their genial home, 
and to ovcupy their place in the Church and in society, 
where they would be sadly missed if we should lose them, 
and their absence would leave a blank which it would be 
very difficult to fill! 
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SUMMARY OF THE LAST ANNUAL REPORT 
T) THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES BY THE 
PRINCIPAL. 

Number of students Jast session :—In Arts, 230; in 
Divinity, 30; and in Medicine, 168, 

Recent changes in the direction of specialising study and 
affording opportunities for independent work on the part 
of students have proved successful. These changes were 
rendered possible by the inerease of the teaching staff. 
The stimulus given to University work has been out of 
all proportion to the increase in the number of students. 
We established fourteen Honour Courses, leading directly 
to the degree of M.A., and bifurcated the ordinary B.A. 
degrees, with options in each of the two courses, and we 
also provided a scheme for guiding and assisting extra 
mural and post-graduate students. At the same time we 
instituted what is known as ‘The Seminary,” a method 
of teaching based on the principle that a man must 
educate himself, and that a professor does most for him 
when he guides his reading and gives hints from time to 
time. Students thus learn toinvestigate and think for them- 
selves, and to consult Professors Instead of being content 
to listen to lectures and to pass examinations. To carry 
out this inethod we have placed in seven class rooms 
small but well-se’ected libraries, including books of 
reference. Students using these are supplied with keys, 
and are allowed to read and write in the rooms when 
classes are not being held in them. Already there are 
candidates in ten out of the fourteen Honour Courses. 

In English, Classics, Mathematics, Physics, Philosophy, 
and other departments, our staff is now as complete a3 
can reasonably be desired. When the Carruthers’ Hall 
is finished, we shall also be in a position to do our work 
satisfactorily in Chemistry, (pvactical and theoretical), 
in Astronomy and in Assaying. 

As accommodation will not be entirely lacking, it is for 
the trustees to consider whether steps should not be 
taken to establish a departinent of Civil Engineering. 
But the Natural Science side of the University needs 
strengthening more than any other, The Rev. Mr. Fowler 
has done admirable work, and he hag been assisted by a 
tutor, but I trust that some furthey assistance will be 
given to him at once, even though the doing so involves 
financial risk, on account of our not having a revenue 
equal to expenditure. : 


PRESENTED 


I desire to acknowledge with thankfulness some im- 
portant subscriptions and other benefactions: BR. R. 
McLennan, Hsq., Alexandria, has subscribed $4,500, in 
wldition to $500 given previously, to form a fund to pro- 
vide four scholarships for stadents from the County of 
Glengarry, to be known as ‘‘The MeLennan Glengarry 
Foundation Fund.” 
ghan, has subscribed $2,000 to establish a scholarship in 
memory of his mother, to be known as ‘The Sarah Me- 
Clelland Waddell.” The executors of the late James 
Anderson, Acton, have remitted $500 to establish ‘‘ The 
James Anderson Bursary,” to be given by the Senate to a 
Theological Student who can preach in the Gaelic language. 
P. Purcell, M.P., has remitted $500 to establish a scholar- 
ship, exempting from payment of fees one student annual- 
ly from the Williamstown High School. Malevlm Mec- 


Hugh Waddell, Esq., South Mona-. 


Taggart, Esq., Clinton, has remitted $500 to the Jubilee 
Sndowment Fund. Tamay here call attention to the fact 
that though the minimum sum contemplated for this fund 
has been subscribed, yet the ten per cent, additional 
necessary to make up for Josses and shrinkage has nut, 
and that no contributions can be so welcome as those 
that are freely given to complete this monument of the 
spontaneous liberality of the sons and friends of Queen’s. 
By the will of the late Honourable Alexauder Morris, 
P.C., 


ship, and the executors have also intimated their inten- 


Sl000 have been set apart to establish a scholar- 


tion of sending to the hibrary his collection of books and 
pamphlets ou Canada and Canadian subjects, to he kept 
as a collection bearing his name. This valuable gift will 
include between six and seven hundred volumes. I do 
not refer here to the loss the University has sustained by 
the death of the Chairman of its Governing Board, 
as this has been done by the University Council, 
not only as regards Mr. Morris, but as regards another 
esteemed member of the Board, the Rev. William 
Bain, D.D., but itis very gratifying to think that the 
name of Alexander Morris will be permanently conneeted 
with this seat of learning. His father, the Honourable 
Willlam Morris, had more to do with obtaining our 
Royal Charter and Her Majesty’s Assent to the use of 
her title as the name by which the University was to be 
known than any other man, and I think that efforts 
should be made to secure a portrait of so worthy a found- 
ey for our Convocation Hall. I desire also to acknow- 
ledge with thanks 304 volumes and ten years’ numbers 
of the Lancet from R. Bell, Ksy., LL.D., of the CGeolog- 
coal Museum, whose name recalls another of the faniilies 
that have been distinguished for enlightened interest in 
the University from its foundation, Also, 50 volumes 
from McMillan & Co., London, Kngland, a firm that 
sends contributions to the Librarv” regularly. The 
Librarian’s report will show that we have now nearly 
&1,000 a year available for the purchase of new books. 
The establishment of our Seminary Courses makes ‘Tt 
desirable that this amount should he supplemented for 
the next few years, and there is perhups no other way in 
which the expenditure of a moderate sum would benetit 
our students more. 

Amony other benefactions of the year, it is fitting that 
special mention should be made of the prize of 875, given 
for matriculation in the subject of mathematics by His 
Excellency Lord Stanley, LL.D. ; also of two prizes of 
£5 sterling, each, by Dr. Robson Roose, LL.D., London, 
England, in the subjects of Pathology and Medical 
Chemistry ; a prize of $20 offered in Medical Jurispru- 
dence and Sanitary Science by Dr, Rivers Willson, Ph.D., 
Oxford, and prizes of the same amount given by James 
Johnson, Esq., Ottawa, and A, G. MeBean, Montreal, 
for Essays. 

The Museum has had various additions made to it 
during the year by Dr. Robert Bell, Ottawa, and other 
donors, and the different laboratories have been im- 
proved, though much remains to be done to make their 
equipment complete. 

The Finance Committee has leased a portion of the 
campus to a joint stock committee, as a site for skating 
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and curling rinks, on condition that students should 
receive tickets at not more than half the ordinary rates. 
These buildings will serve as a substitute in part for the 
gymnasium that had to be sacrificed to provide a Medical 
Museum, and it is hoped that another company will 
erect a yymnasium beside the rinks, and that thus the 
students will be better supplied than before with oppor- 
tun ties for physical exércise, without direct cost to the 
University. 

The Bursary Fund has received contributions, chielly 
through the Rev. Dr. Smith, to the amount of $180, 

With this report are submitted the Treasurer’s financial 
statements, showing mn detail the revenue and expendi- 
ture for the past year, reports of the Physical, Chemical 
and Natural History Laboratories, of the Curator of the 
Museum and the Librarian, together with estimated 
revenue and expenditure for next year and the next. 

In conelusion, permit me to express the gratification 
which we must all feel at the spirit that animates the 
staff and the students as well as the graduates and 
benefactors of Queen’s. We have many difficulties to 
eontend with. A University roots itself with difficulty 
ina new country. It cannot grow unless provision is 
made from time to time for new disciplines and depart- 
ments of study. Queen’s is not situated in one of the 
financial centres of the country, and so its work does not 
attract the attention of men able to give large contribu- 
tions. But there are elements more important to the life 
of a University than money, Among these may be 
mentioned traditions, memories and names that stimulate 
the generous minds of youth, high ideas and a love of 
learning for its own sake animating the teaching staff, 
self-sacrificing loyalty on the part of graduates, friends 
who have stood the tests of dark days and repeated dis- 
couragements, and whose faith has never failed, In the 
possession of these Queen’s ts rich,-—G. M. Grant, 








CONVOCATION. _ 

The disagreeable weather of the evening of the six- 
teenth doubtless kept many from attending. Still Con- 
vocation Hall was fairly well filled, and the gallery was 
crowded with restless students when the procession of 
dons filed in and the proceedings commenced. 

Chancellor Fleming briefly congratulated the Univer- 
sity upon the favorable prospects with which its fiftieth 
session was opening. He mentioned in particular the 
large increase in the number of students. 

Professor McGillivray followed with his inaugural lec- 
ture, which was upon “Faust.” He first traced the de- 
velopment of the idea of Faust to its latest and most 
perfect expression in the Faust of Goethe, the master- 
piece of German literature The fundamental idea of 
Faust, he held, was expressed among the Jews in the 
rebellion of the angels and the eating of the forbidden 
fruit. Among the Greeks the myths of the struggle of 
the Titans against Zeus, and of Prometheus’ theft of fire 
from heaven expressed the same desire for unrestrained 
action and the same disastrous consequences. The 
legend appears again in Christian times in the story of 
Cyprian of Antioch, who is said to have sold himself to 
the Devil to further his own selfish ends. Again in the 


sixth century the same story is told of Theophilus, who 
is said, however, to have been rescued by Christ at the 
intercession of the Virgin. After a time the legend was 
applied by the Germans to the person of Faust, the most 
famous juggler and magician of the middle ages. His 
sudden and violent death, caused probably by some ex- 
periments, could easily be set down to the agency of the 
Devil. In this form the story was dramatized in Kngland 
by Marlowe in his ‘‘Dr, Faustus.” The idea was con- 
tinuously developed in Germany until Goethe took it up, 
and through his life-'ong, earnest study of the problems 
of human life, and by his clear statement and = true 
solution of those problems produced his great drama, 
Pro- 


fessor McGillivray then ably reviewed Gvethe’s play, 


worthy to take rank with those of Shakespeare. 


polnting out its correspondence with the poet’s life. 

The winners of matriculation and Sessional scholar- 
ships were then called to the platform to receive them, 
utfording the occupants of the gallery an opportunity for 
their only attempts at wit. 

Dr. Walford Walker, in a neat address upon ‘Medical 
education from the standpoint of the present day,” show- 
ed that the position of “the true physician” was the 
highest goal for human endeavour. He urged those enter- 
ing upon a mectical course to consider well whether they 
had the personal qualification for the work. “If not,” 
he warned them ‘‘the distant cloud, of which they beheld 
as yet only the silver lining, would most certainly cast 
gloom and sadness over their daily life, and they indi- 
vidually would add one more to the large army of life’s 
misfits.” He spoke at length upon the disastrous result 
ot a mistake in the choice of a profession. Then to the 
members of the final class he gave some very practical 
wlvice, urging them especially not to attempt to become 
specialists without due consideration. They must, how- 
ever, keep fully abreast of the discoveries of science. All 
doctors, most especially all professors, should spend some 
months every few years in a visit to some of the large 
centres of learning to fit themselves for the better 
discharge of their duties. The lecturer then rather 
pointedly touched up the faculties of some of the medical 
schools of the province, and concluded with a grateful 
testimony to the distinguished services of Drs. Tait, of 
Birmingham, Eng., Apostolli, of Paris, and S. W. 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, to their respective departments. 
of medical science. | 

Principal! Grant then briefly reviewed the University’s 
progress ‘luring the past year. The Science Hall, though 
completed as to the exterior, would require seven or 
eight months yet to finish and equip the interior, In the 
Royal five new names had been added to the teaching 


staff, through the energy of Dr. Anglin many valuable 
specimens had been procured for the Pathological 


Museum. This still, however, requires some $300 for its 
complete equipment. The Women’s Medical College 
opens this season ina new and commodious building on 
the best site in the city. All intending to study medicine 
the Principal strongly recommended to first pass the 
University matriculation, It was pleasing to see that 
more students than ever were doing post-graduate work, 
and classes for the study of the work leading to the 
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deyree of Ph.D. had been commenced. ‘There is no 


. necessity for our graduates going to the United States to 
We have quite as good professors here as they 
not content itself with a 


study. 
have there. Canada must 
position of permanent intellectual inferiority to any part 
of the new world.” 


———_—— ———— 


ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 
“The Royal am a moverin’ a Moverin’ along.” 
Considerable change in lectures and lecturers has been 
made this session, according to anvouncement made at 
Instead of two days’ attend- 
at lectures In Clinical Medicine and 


the close of session ’89-’90. 
ance each week 
Clinical Surgery, respectively, we have now five days per 
week of each. Dr. Dupuis still occupies the chair of 
Clinical Surgery. But through the death of Dr. Irwin a 
new appointment was necessitated in Clinical Medicine, 
and Dr. Oliver was the choice of the faculty. Since the 
opening of the session, however, a re-arrangement has 
been made, and now, in addition to the daily attendance 
of Dr. Oliver, we receive one Clinical Lecture each week 
from Drs. Henderson, Garrett, Saunders, Hooper and 
Mundell, respectively. Dr. Herald has been appointed 
to the Chair of Materia Medica in place of Dr. Oliver. 
Dr. Mundell fectures on applied Anatomy, and Dr. 
Ryan now holds the position of Demonstrator. Dr. 
Anglin will deliver a course of lectures on Pathology. 
Mr. Isaac Wood, B.A., assisted by F, J. Pope, con- 
ducts the classes of Analytical and Practical Chemistry, 
and Dr. J. H. Bell the class in Botany. In addition to 
the above, Dr. Connell gives an optional course of lec- 


tures on the eye, earand throat. The students are well 


pleased with the present arrangement, although some of 


the final class think that, whatever Divinity Hall may 
be, the ‘‘Royal,” at any rate, is 10 ‘‘Saints’ Rest.” 
aa eee 

The pleasures, naturally associated with returning to 
work after the long vacation, are each year obscured by 
the knowledge that some of the well-known faces, for 
which we were wont to look with gladness, and the 
hands which clasped ours in warm friendship are cold in 
death. This year the Royal has been heavily atHicted, 
and the students have to mourn the loss of one who was 
at once respected as a professor and loved ag a friend— 
the late Dr. C. A. Irwin. The deceased gentleman, a 
graduate of Queen's, of the class of ’63, practised his 
profession on Wolfe Island for many years, whence, 
in 1880, he removed to this city and became a member of 
the staff of the Royal, filling the Chair of Sanitary 
Science and Jurisprudence. He next ovenpied the 
Chair of Chemical Medicine, a position which he held at 
his death, and in this capacity was best known to the 
students of the present day. It was in the hospital 


wards that the boys learned to look for his cheery smile 


and ready joke, and there, too, they reaped the benefit 
of his long experience and matured judgment. His 
death leaves a void which will not soon be filled, and his 
memory will long be green in the minds of the later 
students of the Royal wherever they are to be found. 
Mrs. Irwin and family have the UE RDY of all in their 


sad bereavement. 


OFFICERS OF THE COURT, 

Chief Justice--D, MeLennan. 

Judges —I. Wood, A. Carmichael, 

Senior Queen’s Counsel--N. Raymond. 

JInnior Queen’s Counsel --d. Kirk. 

Medical Experts---d. Brady, A. C. Wilson. 

Clerk of the Court - J. Neish. 

Crier— J. Cormack. 

Sheriff—T H. Balfe. 

Chief of Police--A KH. Findlay. 

Second Year Constable--G. H. Austin. 

First Year Constable—-G. D. Fitzgerald, A. R. Meyers. 

Fourth Year---A. Valleau, foreman ; S. Green. 

Grand Jury, Third Year—T. B. Scott, A. Hare. 

Second Year—J. KE. Murphy, M. J. Neville. 

First Year—A. B. Parlow, J. A. Beucher. 

It will be noted that the Grand Jury is a recent ad- 
dition to this staff of officers. Hitherto all charges made 
against any student were presented to the Chief Justice 
or his associate Judges, and if any particular friend 
happened to be the culprit of course the charge was 
dropped. Now, however, the charge is laid 
representatives from each year, and if sufficient evidence 
is given that a rule of the Court has been broken, they 
whether Senior or Freshman, 


hefore 


bring in a true bill, anid, 


there Is no escape. 


Y.M.C.A. OF THE ROYAL. 

The office of President, left vacant hy the death of W. 
A. Cook, has been filled by the appointment of T. B. 
Scott, B.A. 

Hector Jack, through press of office work, is unable to 
attend our weekly meetings this session, and has tend- 
ered his resignation as Corresponding Secretary. J. Dp, 
Bissonnette, B A., has been chosen to take his place. 

J. KE. Murphy, as delegate from the Royal,” attended 
a convention held at Smith’s Falls, Oct. 31st Nov. 2nd. 

The first meeting of the season was held on October 
3rd, and in the absence of the President, Mr. A. Ey 
Lavell, Vice-President, took the chair. He spoke very 
aceeptably, and extended a hearty welcome to the Fresh- 
men, of whom a goodly number were present. After- 
wards several members took part, and the general tone 
of the proveedings augured well for the session on which 
we have eutered. 

The annual reception came off on the 17th. During 
the day committees were busy putting things in order for 
the evening, and about 8 p.m, matters were ‘‘ship-shape. ” 
The corridors were soon thronged with a happy crowd 
of youth and beauty. Association men, wearing white 
badges, were everywhere on hand to usher the guests. 
Ladies were conducted to Convocation Hall, where seats 
had been arranged in cen Versational style, and presently 
the lions of the occasion, having gone through the ordeal 
of presentation to the Principal, and having received 
floral decorations from distinguished matrons, were led 
in to be introduced to the mothers and fair daughters 
of Kingston. 

When all were accommodated, the Rev. W. W. Carson 
offered prayer, and President Cameron ascended the 
platform amid enthusiastic applause. He rose to the 
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occasion with a speech that was appropriate and taking. 
President Scott of the Royal ¥Y.M.C.A., followed with 
well chosen greetings to the new disciples of sculapius. 
During the evening a nice programme of vocal and in- 
strumental music and readings was rendered with much 
acceptauce. Under the charming influences our Fresh- 
men developed sociality of a most promising character, 
and indeed many of them felt the reception to be the 
very best thing they had ever attended. Of course all 
enjoyed it thoroughly, and during the intervals the 
halls, museum and reading room resounded with gay 
efforts ou the part of young and old to make themselves 
agreeable. 

Shortly after ten refreshments were served round and 
partaken off with cheer. After this the proceedings were 
brought toa close by our genial Principal, who, in the 
course of a happy speech, gave sound, practical advice to 
the newcomers, 

The receptton was a success in every way, and much 
credit is due the committees which had charge of the 
arrangements. 

The Friday prayer-meeting is pretty well attended, 
and if members coutinue as faithful in attendance as they 
should, our reinforcements from the class of ‘94 will make 
w larger place of meeting au immediate necessity. 

ae 

Universal have been the expressions of regret at the 
death of our late fellow-student, W. A. Cook. Imme- 
diately after the close of exams, last year he was taken ill 
with typhoid fever, and was removed to the hospital, 
where he died shortly afterwards. But though he has been 
taken from us his influence still lives with us. He was 
an earnest Christian, and as such will be remembered by 


But to him religion was not as something to pre- 
Religion was life and showed itselt 


many. 
pare him for death. 
in all he did. He lived for the future by living for the 


As a student he stood among the foremost of 
As a sympathetic friend many turned to him 


present. 
his year, 
for counsel as to classes, text books, method of study, 
etc. In the general welfare of the students he took a 
keen interest, and asa proof ofthe esteem in which he was 
held he was elected President of the newly crganized 
“sculapian Society. Throughout his whole course at 
college he took an active interest in the Y.M.C.A., and 
by unanimous vote was chosen President for the session 
90°91. Measured by years his life was short, yet “‘life is 
not measured by the time we live,” but rather “that life 
is long which answers life’s great end.” 


LEVANA SOCIETY. 

The election of officers for the Levana Society -took 
place early in October. The results were as follows : 

Honorary President—Miss Jennie Fowler, B.A. 

President —Jennie Nicol. 

Vice-President-—Miss H. Baker. 

Secretary Carrie L. Bentley. 

Treasurer—Minnie W. Murray. 

Critics——Miss 8. Anglin, Miss M. Cartwright. 

Curators of Reading Room—Jeanne Russell and Edith 
Rayside. 


The first regular meeting of the Society was held 
Wednesday afternoon, October 22nd. The attendance 
was small but select, and a yood deal was accomplished. 
As the meetings cannot hut be both pleasant and profit- 
able under the splendid leadership of Miss Nicol, it is to 
be hoped that all the young ladies will become not only 
members but regular attendants. , 


Y. W.C.A. 


Asso many of the Lady Medicals are oecupied with 
lectures from S a.n. until 6 p.m. it was found impossible 
to hold a united prayer meeting on any day except Sab- 
bath. The members being very loth to divide, decided 
to yield to the inevitable and hold the weekly meeting on 
Sabbath afternoon from 4:30 to 5:15. This vives those 
who may attend Sunday School good time to get there. 
As during all last year the meetings were held in the 
Arts College they are held this year in a pleasant room 
in the new Woman's Medical College. The singing has. 
been much improved by the aid of a piano, one of the 
treasures of the new college. 

COLLEGE NOTES. 

Ata recent meeting of the A.M.S., Mr, R. S. Minues, 
M A., business manager of the JouRNAL of last session, 
handed over the books to the society, giving an admir- 
ably prepared report of the finances. His report shewed. 
a deficit of $15.75, including a deficit of the previous year 
of $11, but this deficit, he assured the society, would be 
more than covered. ° 





The Carruthers’ Science Hall has assumed graceful 
preportions during the summer, and is quite an addition 
to the group of College buildings. Queen’s is growing. 

A hydrant has been placed near the College, so that in 
case of fire an abundant water supply can be had for any 
of the buildings. 

We admire the energy and taste of the Y.M.C.A. 
authorities in issuing their bright little booklets for the 
use of the students. They contain special direction and. 
advice for the Freshmen, ‘They are neat and useful, and 
have a true college ring, 


Mr. John Sharp attended the Y.M.C.A. convention at. 
Smiths’ Falls. : 


John Reddon, B.A., John Sharp and D. Strachan, B.A., 
are appointed delegates to the Inter-Collegiate Mission- 
ary Alliance to beheld in Montreal. 


Our first issue is delayed on account of the foot-ball, 
Our deserted. Sporting Editor, tighting 
Hditor, business manager and “devil” have all gone to 
Toronto to see the nateh with Hamilton. 


sanctum is 


Miss Jennie Fowler, B.A., 90, is having a very pleas- 
ant visit in the Maritime Province. She is one of the 
ladies who are very much missed by those who are left 
behind. 


The Freshmen have been taking walks in the direction 
of the Ladies’ Reading Room. If they wish it the ladies: 
will vacate the room for an hour every morning, when 
they may make undisturbed inspection. 
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Sa ap eae 
On Wednesday evening, June 25th, Andrew B. Me- 
Intyre, 91, died at his home in Ottawa, after a short but 
terribly severe illness. During the three years which he 
spent at Queen’s, Mr. McIntyre shewed himself to be a 
clever, diligent’ and successfal student, and a kind- 
He had a full third year 
in Selence. He occupied an 


hearted, generous friend. 
standing, with honours 
ottice in the A.M.S, during his second year, and, qluring 
his third year, was an active member of the Q. C, JouRNAL 
staff; an earnest worker of the ¥Y.M.C.A. ~~ His face will 
be missed at the prayer meeting At a special meeting 
of the students and Alumni of Queen's, held on Saturday, 
June 29th, a resolution of sympathy for sorrowing rela- 


tives was passed, and we can only assure the bereaved 
ones that the sentiments of every student and graduate 


of Queen’s, who knew Andrew McIntyre, are voiced in 
the resolution. 


FOOT-BALL. 

It was not long after College opened before the old 
familiar colors were seen on the campus, some of the 
suits being evidently new, while others, worn and faded, 
showed the mark of many a conflict, 

Ot the big fifteen who battled so hard against Ottawa 
College last season, seven had gone, and, for a time, it 
looked as if Queen’s would be very low in the scale this 
year. But there was lots of promising material. Our 
energetic Manayer hustled the boys out to practice 
morning and afternoon. Several matches were played 

. with the cadets, the utmost enthusiasm manifested itself, 
and when October 18th came around, when the first 
scheduled match was to be played with Ottawa City, the 
boys were confident that they would give a good account 
of themselves. But the Ottawas did not come, Queen’s 
won by default, and ’Varsity played in Kingston on the 
25th. It was expected that Varsity would make our 
boys work very hard, but the result, 29 to 5, shows that 
the ’Varsity men were hardly “in it.” They 
were a lithe, active, though not very heavy, lot of fellows, 
and their following up was good, while their half-back 
work was decidedly superior to that of Queen’s. But our 
big rush line was like wu tidal wave, carrying everything 
before it, and the victory is in great measure due to its 
exertions. 

Meanwhile Hamilton had won two matches, defeating 
Toronto on the 18th by 8 to 5, and Stratford on the 25th 
by 39 to 1. So last Saturday Hamilton and Queen’s met 
in Toronto for the final struggle. On Friday afternoon 
the College _ fifteen, accompanied by two hundred 
enthusiastic and hopeful undergrads, went up to Toronto. 
On Saturday morning Upper Canada College defeated 
Queen's second eleven by 20 to 2. Lack of organization 
aud team play accounted for this defeat. The afternoon 
was somewhat showery, The Rosedale grounds are 
situated several miles from the hotel, and at three 
o'clock a crowd of shivering people was sitting in the 
grand stand waiting. Queen’s got there sharp on time, 


+ 7 vy t ‘ 
Hamilton arrived somewhere neal four o'clock, Then 


the game began. It was still shuwery. From the start it 


-is Science Master in the H.S. there. 


was seen that Hamilton had a yood foot-ball team. They 
were smaller than our men, wiry, very sharp in follow- 
ing up, and while their forward line was good, their 
back division was very near perfection. The bali had 
not beeu long in play before the players, struggling and 
shoving in the wet grass, converted the field into a mass 
of soft, clammy, clinging mud. In this stuff the boys 
slipped and slid in all directions, and the heavy collegtans 
were unable to grab their quick little opponents, who 
eluded them often with ease. Now and then, from the 
depths of some scrimmage, night be heard some smoth- 
ered exclamation of joy from some fellow whose face was 
half buried in mud, ueen’s, by rushing, secured two 
points in the first fifteen minutes, Then Hamilton, aided 
by the good kicking of Saunders and Rupert Watson, 
hustled the ball down the field, through our half-backs, 
and made a touch down, from which a goal was kicked, 
Score, Hamilton 6, Queen’s 2, Soon after Hamilton 
scored a rouge, and time was called. In the second 
half Queen’s scored the only point made—-a rouge, and 
after the teams had played in darkness and mud for some 
time the referee called the game, making Hamilton a 
winner, 7 to 4. Queen’s at once protested, on the ground 
that it was usual to allow time for stoppages, and that 
following this custom, full time had not been played. At 
uw meeting of the Executive, held on Saturday evening, 
the protest was allowed, and the game will be played at 
Toronto, on Saturday, Nov. 8th. This time the boys 
know just what sort of @ combination they will play 
against, and they are pretty sure to make a strong effort 
to win. 

From Saturday’s game it was seen that, while the rush 
line was all right, the half-backs were not to be com- 
pared with those of Hamilton. Our half: backs attempted 
to run altogether too far before kicking, and to do this 
against seh followers up as the Hamilton’s have proved 
themselves to be was fatal. Too much cannot be suid in 
praise of the energetic efforts of Messrs. Nickle and Me- 
Coll to make our team a success, With so many vacane 
cies to supply, the present condition of the team isa 
This 
was the tirst season in Which the foot-ball team was 
managed by one man, and it would seem to be a decided 


eredit to the manager and a credit to themselves. 


Sticcess, 


at ees 


PERSONALS. 
Charles Daly enters Divinity, and, as usual, will look 
after the interests of the Glee Club. 


O. Bennnet, B.A., and EK. G. Walker, M.A., have gone 
to take a session in Hdinburgh, 


G. W. Morden, B.A., ’88, is teaching in Napanee. He 
Napanee was al- 
ways a lucky town. 


Perry Mahood, who has been attending the Training 
Institute here, leaves in a few days to take a position 
in the H.S. at Norwood. | 


T. L. Walker, M.A., ‘90, was on a Government Survey 
during the summer. He is appointed to the position of 
Analyst in a mine at Sudbury, 
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Neil McPherson is in the Hall. 

W. Walkinshaw is attending the Royal. 

Tom Marquis is attending the Training Institute. 
J. Smellie is attending the Law School in Toronto. 


Miss Wilson is at the Training Institute, and so is Bob 
Young. 

Charles O’Connor is waiting in Ottawa for a vacancy in 
the Cabinet. 


Archie Graham has gone to Knox. Oh Archie, we are 
disappointed in you ! 
John Millar is taking a post-graduate course in 


Philosophy. John is determined to be a Ph.D. 


The professional staff has two important additions this 
year. H, Wilson, M.A., familiarly known as “Tug,” is 
appointed Tutor in Greek, and N. R. Carmichacl, M.A, 
Tutor in Math. Both these gentlemen are taking post- 
graduate work. | 


(meteor errr enn ne neo eee ae 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 
T the recent reception, a I’reshman was heard to 
a\ ask the waiter if there was no porridge, 














A Freshman, at the recent supplemental examinations, 
was in doubt as to the spelling of a word. He did not 
know whether to write renown or renown. Well, Johnnie, 
we would advise the use of a different word. If you re- 
fer to a Freshman, spell it iasiqnificunce ; uf to a senior, 
importance ; if to a member of the F. B. C., fame; if to a 
member of the JouRNAL staff, ¢ pluribus onion. 

A Divinity student and an embryo teacher were lately 
engaged in a debate concerning the relative values of 
their respective callings. The latter referred to himself 
as a former, while his opponent, he said, was simply 
reformer. While making this remark, he was engaged in 
attempting the rather difficult feat of balancing his chair 
on two legs. The words were no sooner uttered than the 
speaker suddenly disappeared beneath the table, and the 
Divinity triumphantly remarked that the former things 
were passed away. 





The seniors have this year made a step in advance of 
former customs by the appointment of a class poet. The 
gentleman who received the position is well adapted for 
it, being a verse-atile kind of chap. Last night he sat 
down, and, after three hours’ hard thinking, evolved the 
following. He is ready to make affidavit of its origin- 
ality : : 

The depths by bad men, reached and kept, 
Were not attained by singing hymns ; 

But they, while their companions slept, 
Were drinking lager beer at Tim’s. 

Not bad for a maiden effort, John. The maiden effort 
for the poet of the junior year will be published in our 
next. Five thousand extra copies will be printed in order 
to meet the demand. 


Don’t credit me with the victory, the team did it to- 
some extent.—[W. N-c-l-e. 

“Why, V.S-h, what in the world are you taking 
your Mackintosh for? Tt isn’t going to rain.” 

Miss V. S-h—‘‘Can’t get on without it, you know.” 





It requires quite a stretch of imagination to think of 
our right-hand scrimmager as riding at ease, and’ even 
gracefully, on an Indian pony. But he says he did it, 
and——and—well, until the new wing of the Hospital is 
finished, you had better try and believe it. 





Scene, Rugby Campus, 5:30 p.m.—N-ck-l ’91: Hi 
there ! Freshie, what did you do with that foot-ball ? 

Gu-ss 94. —It’s in there, (pointing to the Arts College), 
in the school-house. 

N-ck-1 91, (greatly surprised )—W here 4 

Gu-ss 94, (impatiently)—I put it in there in the school- 
house. 

"N-ck-] ’91—-Moves silently away and weeps over the 
verdancy of the present day freshman, 





* 

A Freshman, who is troubled with talkativeness when 
in sleep, coupled with somnambulism, is a great foot- 
baller. Others in the same house with him are now be- 
ginning to believe that this exciting sport furnishes him 
with diversion even with sleep, for the other night, when 
hearing loud cries from his room, they rushed in, he was. 
found in a corner of the room grasping his half-wakened 
bed-fellow by the throat, and crying at the pitch of his 
voice, Held! Held! 


et tet 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
She’s jittle, but Oh my !—([Fitz. 


‘Adieu, my brethren.”—[The Reverend Robert Bailey. 
The scenery from my window is unparalleled.- [Guy 
Cu-t-s. 





My girl says she likes lots of ’leazure.—[Fleazer C. 
Ga-l-w-p. 





If it’s all the same, we would sooner be excused.--[The 
Committees. 





They call it Queen street because that’s where the 
Queen lives. —-[D-n. 





Well, boys, I think we ought to sleep on those com- 
inittees. —[Colt Ca-e-on, 





It’s the unanimous wish of the Hebrew Class, I speak 
with authority.—[W. F, Nickle. 

It would seem, gentlemen, that even the Romans were 
no strangers to the crayther.—[Prof. F. 

Mr. has some fine ideas in Philosophy ; how I 
wish I had his head on my shoulders.—Lapy StupEntT. 
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VW" need offer no apology to our readers for publish. 
* ing in this issue the whole of Prof. McNaugh- 
ton’s Mmaugural address, delivered at the opening of 
Divinity Hall. We feel that to dismember such a beauti- 
ful lecture by publishing it in two Separate issues would 
destroy its unity and do it an injustice, and we are cer- 
tain that it will be eagerly read, not only by those who 
had not the pleasure of hearing it delivered but 
those present on the night of the opening. | 


* 
* * 


also by 


Our readers will be pleased to see in this number the 
familiar face of Prof. Dupuis, and a sketch of his life by 
Dr. Williamson. His long connection with Queen's, as 
well as the prominent part he has always Palco acedueas 
tional and scientific matters, has made his name well- 
known throughout Canada. The warm interest he takes 
in the students, his kindness and Sympathy, and the ex- 
cellency of his teaching capacity, have — for him the 
respect and love of all who have receiy 
from him. 


ed instruction 


* 
+ ¥ 


“Tt is the correct thing to have a degree.” “It is the 
key that opens the door to the profession I have chosen.” 
‘*Because the course of study pursued at college and the 
associations of college life develop. character,” 


FEN , 
The above are some of the reasons usually assigned for 


attending a college. Probably all students will admit 
that the last is the only adequate reason. Yet there isa 
considerable difference between admitting a statement to 
be true, ond being practically influenced by it. Few will 
hesitate to admit that the end which every educational 
institution should set before itself, is the development of 
character in its students. All the great men whom the 


world has ever seen, unite in declaring that the true aim 
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of all educati n is to develop the man, and not simply to 
increase the amount of what he knows. To increase the 
knowledge of anyone is found to be a valuable and indeed 
an indispensable means for the development of character, 
but we must carefully distinguish between the means 
used and the end sought. The end at which the college 
should aim is, as we have said to make men of its stu- 
- and the end at which a student should aim is to 
be aman. This may scem like a truism, but if it is, it is 
a truism which a student is very apt to forget. Each 
day he is striving to get up his class work and towards 
the close of the session he is striving to be ready for 
exams. This continual striving for what we have called 
the means is very apt to makea student mistake the 
means for the end. Hence it becomes necessary for him 
to remember continually, that the ultimate aim of all this 
work is, not the passing of such and such exams., but the 
development of the highest that isin him. Andto make 
some progress in this direction shoul be the first object 
throughout the whole of our college course, and indeed 
throughout life. One of the most ancient Literatures 
tells us that man was made to have dominion over the 
animals. Let us see to it that we dominate the animal 
within ourselves ; for the true measure of a man is not 
what he knows, but what he is. Not that we would be- 
little knowledge, far from it, but knowledge is simply a 
“1 developed character is the end. And _ to use 
ithin our reach to develop ourselves physi- 


dents 


means, 
every means W 
cally, mentally and morally, Is the duty of every son and 
daughter of Queen’s. The physical and mental develep- 
ment should be sought for a8 means to the realization of 
the highest moral ideal. 

“But,” it may be asked, ‘Sof what moral value is a de- 
termined struggle on the foot-ball field ; or the solution of 
a knotty problem in mathematics ; or the mastery of a 
difficult passage in a Greek Play Much every way ; 
such efforts strengthen the w?/ and thus enable us to 
keep the body under. Every time we overcome a diff- 
culty we raise ourselves above it, for ‘we rise by the 
things that are *neath our feet.” These efforts then teach 
us how to erect ourselves above ourselves, and in this 
chiefly lies their value as means for the development of 


Gg?) 
. 


character. 
It is said that some cannibal tribes have the idea that 


when they eat the body of one who was strong and brave, 
his bravery and strength go to augment theirs. We 
may sinile at the notion, and yet the idea is literally true 
when applied to education. When we master an author 
his mental strength goes to augment ours, And the 
moral value of such an effort, when it is undertaken in 
the right spirit, is quite immeasurable. These illustra- 
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tions may help to emphasize the main thought of this 
article, that the true aim of every student is to make the 
most of the highest that is in him; not simply to increase 
his knowledge, but to develop himself. 


x 
+ * 


Some time ago we intimated that in our opinion the 
staudard of education in Canadian Theological Halls has 
not been raised as rapidly as the standard in other de- 
partments of learning. We do not think this is as it 
should be. We do not believe that it is for the good of 
our country, and we would urge upon the churches the 
importance of giving this matter serious consideration. 
One pvint in this connection strikes us as remarkable, 
viz., that the money which supports the arts work in our 
universities comes, we may say, exclusively from those 
who professedly believe in Christian Theology. This be- 
ing so one would think that theological education would 
receive first attention. - How is it that theological educa- 
tion—at least as regards the range of subjects taught, and 
the time a student is supposed to spend on these subjects 
—-has changed so little? In all our universities provision 
is made in honour courses for students who desire to pur- 
sue special lines of study. Anda student who has taken 
honors in a department may be supposed to have got 
beyond a mere preliminary view of the subject or subjects 
embraced in the department, and to be ina position to do 
some little independent work on his own account, 

But our Theolog cal Halls (and we do not refer specially 
to those of any denomination) have practically done noth- 
ing in this direction. Surely this is not as it should be. At 
a time like the present, when there is so much discussion, 
both within and without the church, of subjects such as 
Dogmatic Theology, Apologetics, Exegesis and Historical 
Criticism, surely the churches should aim at giving men 
who desire it, the opportunity of pursuing any one or all 
of these subjects toa greater length than the ordinary 
pass course leads them. ; 

Should there not be, in the Theological course, some- 
thing corresponding to the honour courses in Arts? 
There must be something wrong in the church if lack of 
money is the difficulty. We believe that if the matter 
were fairly presented to our people the money required 
would be forthcoming. The discussions on the subjects 
above referred to, which are now agitating other parts of 
the world, will soon be upon us in Canada. Ought not 
the church make sure of having her ministers in a 
position to at least understand the force of the questions 
raised. We do not propose to indicate any particular 
line of action. ‘That is not for us todo, But we desire 
to call attention to the very pressing need which exists 
for something being done. 
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The oldest college in the world is the Mohamedan Col- 
lege at Cairo, Egypt, which was 1,800 years old when 
Oxford was founded. 


In American colleges there are four thousand young 
men prepariug for the ministry. 


There is a movement on foot in the University of 


Pennsylvania to establish a chair of the Irish language. 


LITERATURE. 
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WHAT tS LITERATURE ? 

~~ WOHN MORLEY, in an address he delivered two or 
of three years ayo, asked the question, *‘What is liter- 
ature?’ and answered-——-but we had better use his own 
words.—What is literature? It has often been defined. 
Emerson says it isa record of the best thought. ‘“ By 
literature,” -ays another author, ‘ We mean the written 
thoughts and feelings of intelligent men and women 
arranged in a way that shall give pleasure to the reader,” 
A third account is that ‘‘ The aim of a student in litera- 
ture is to know the best that has been thought in the 
world.” Definitions always uppear to me in these things 
to be in the nature of vanity. I feel that the attempt to 
be compact in the definition of literature ends in some- 
thing that is rather meagre, partia!, starved and unsatis- 
factory. I turn to the answer given by a great French 
writer to a question not quite the saine, viz: ‘‘ What is a 
Classic ?’’ Literature consists of a whole body in the 
true sense of the word, and a classic, as Saint Beauve 
defines him, is an “‘anthor who has enriched the human 
inind, who has really added to its treasure, who has got 
it to take a step farther, who has discovered some un- 
equivocal moral truth, or penetrated to some eternal 
passion, in that heart of man where it seemed as though 
all were known and explored, who has produced his 
thought, or his observation, or his invention under some 
form, no matter what, so it be great, large, acute and 
reasonable, sane and beautiful in itself, who has spoken 
to all ina style of his own, yet a style which finds itself 
the style of everybody—in a style that is at ounce new 
and antique, and is the contemporary of all the ages.” 
ge Tae Literature consists of all 

ihe: hacks aui: they are not so many--where moral 
truth and human passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, sanity and attraction of form. My notion of 
the literary student is one who through books explores 
the strauge voyages of man’s moral reason, the impulses 
of the human heart, the chances and changes that have 
overtaken human ideals of virtue and happiness, of con- 
duct and manners, and the shifting fortunes of great con- 
ceptions of truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humor- 
ists, satirists, masters of fiction, the great preachers, the 
character-writers, the maxim-writers, the great political 
orators, they are all literature in so far as they teach us 
to know man and to know human nature. ‘This is what 
makes literature, rightly sifted and selected and rightly 
studied, not the mere elegant trifling that it is so often 
and so erroneously supposed to be, but a proper instru- 
ment for a systematic training of the imagination and 
sympathies, and of a genial and varied moral sensibility. 
From this point of view let me remind you that books 
are nut the products of accident and surprise. As Goethe 
said, if you would understand an author you must under- 
stand his age. The same thing is just as true of a book. 
If you would understand it you must know the age. 
There is an order; there are causes and relations. There 
are relations between great compositions and the societies 
from which they have emerged. I would put it in this 
way to you, that just as the naturalist strives to under- 
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stand and to explain the distribution of plants and 
the face of the globe, to connect their 
presence on the'r absence with the great geological, 
climatic and oceanic changes, So the student of litera- 
ture, if he be wise, undertakes an ordered and connected 
survey of ideas, of taste, of sentiments, of imayination, 
of humor, of invention, as they affect and are affected 
by the ever changing experiences of human nature, and 
the manifold variations that time and circumstances are 


incessantly working in human society, 


animals over 








SELECTIONS. 

Father Time is a grand old puritier, As the same 
river that drives down into the ocean the unstable sand, 
polishes and beautifies the surface of the solid rock, so 
the years rushing on, sweep into the ocean of the forgot- 
ten past all that is worthless in our literature, leaving us 
only brightened and polished geins, As the wise man 
says, ‘‘Of making of books there isnoend.” How many 
thousands are every year taken Up, read, and thrown 
aside—the useless fruits of many Weary hours, fit only to 
be thrown amoug clips and shavings, in the kitchen wood- 
box. Yet nothing in this wonderful world of ours is 
wasted. The most stupid of us is here for some good 
purpose, and all this literary (?) trash serves to bring into 
bolder relief the grand truths presented to us by writers 
worthy of the name. It can do us no harm to take a 
handful of these, as food for thought during our moments 
of leisure—when we are taking our daily walk for 
instance. 

‘A sacred burden is the life ye bear, 
Look on it, lift it, bear it solemnly, 

Stand up and walk beneath it steadfastly. 
Fail not for sorrows, falter not for sin, 


But onward, upward, till the goal ye win.” 
-- MILTON. 


“Man dwells apart though not alone, 

He walks among his peers unread, 

The best of thoughts which he has known, 
For lack of listeners is not said.” 


“Be gentle with those who are less lucky if not more deserving. 
Think what right have you to be scornful, whose virtue is a deficiency 
of temptation, whose success may be a chance, whose rank may be an 
ancestor’s accident, whose prosperity is very likely a satire.” 


“It takes some ingenuity to Le excessively stupid.” 
—MatrrHrEws. 


‘My mind to me a kingdom is.” 
—GEORGE HERHERT. 


“(Much of my education builds an are and not the whole circumference 
of culture. Only whole wheels will roll, whetever we leave out an-are if 
our culture, there is likely, as the whecl rolls, to be a halt some day.” 

—Josery Cook. 
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The University of Mexico is the oldest University in 
America, being at least fifty years older than Harvard. 


We have about four times as many colleges in the Uni- 
ted Stateg as in Europe, and in Ohio alone there are more 
than in the whole of Europe.— The Occident. 


The Board of Overseers of Harvard passed a resolution 
favoring the reduction of the age at which students may 
enter, from nineteen to seventeen years. 
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Y.M.C.A. 


‘SN the 6th inst. a special joint-meeting of our own 
QO and the Royal Medical Associations was held in the 
University. The following delegates were present: My. 
Mott, Secretary of the Tutercollegiate Association ; Mr. 
Gole, Provincial Secretary of Y. M. ©. As, and Dr. 
Webster, ex-President of the Toronto Medical College 
Association. Dr, Webster was the first speaker. He 
gave an interesting report of the origin and progress of 
the students’ work in the Queen city. 
supporting a Medical Missionary in China, and several of 
their number are studying with a view to service 
abroad. Dr. Webster preseuted in a forcible manner the 
claims of the foreign field, and urged the medical students 
to give themselves to that work. Mr, Cole spoke briefly on 
what he termed the “new alling™ of Y. M, © A. See- 
retaryship, and the splendid sphere of usefulness which it 
opened up for earnest young men, Mr. Mott followed 
with a most interesting address. He furnished statistics 
which showed that the College Associations are making 
splendid progress everywhere, and that both at home and 
abroad, God is abundantly blessing the organization. 
With telling earnestness he exhorted the men of Queen's 


They are already 


to greater activity in face of the facts that throughout 
the country only an average of one in every ten students 
is an avowed christian, and only one in every ten of 
these christians systematically studies his Bible, or en- 
gages 1n personal work. 

In the evening an informal meeting was held in the 
college, and a goodly number of our members availed 
themselves of the opportunity to meet the visitors per- 
sonally. 

It was quite a treat to hear these stirring addresses, 
and we feel sure they will not be without good results 
among*us. On the following afternoon at the regular 
prayer meeting the room was literary crowded, and the 
service was much enjoyed. Principal Grant gave a brief 
address on ‘ True Manliness.” . 





We would call the special attention of the students to 
the Priucipal’s Sunday-morning Bible Class, held in Con- 
vocation Hall at 9.45. The kindness of the Principal in 
taking up this additional work should he appreciated by 
every student, and this appreciation shewn by punetual 
and regular attendance. It is needless to say that the 
class is most interesting and instructive. 





At the recent Divinity Matriculation Examination the 
following won prizes: The Strathern Dow, value, $100, 
Neil McPherson, B.A. ; Buchan, No. 1, value, $80, John 
A. Black; Dominion, value, $70, C. H. Daly, B.A.; 
Buchan, No. 2, d. D. Wilkie, value, $60. 





The Rev. James Ross, M.A., B.D., of Perth, lecturer 
in Church History, has begun his course of lectures. 


Dr. Thompson, of Sarnia, already well-known in 
Queen’s, has been appointed to give a course of lectures 
on Homiletics during the session. 
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A SUCCESSFUL OFENING. 
FROM THE GALLERY, 

S\N Friday evening, the 7th inst., we found ourself 
() amongst the mass of students in the gallery of 
Convocation Hall. We had learned from our chum that 
this was the opening, and so were not surprised to see 
such a large and appreciative audience in Convocation 
Eall. Before the hour for opening, those present were 
favored with the usual number of college songs and 
catches. Chancellor Fleming occupied the chai in his 
usual satisfactory manner, and, after prayer had been 
offered by Rev. J. Cumberland, he called upon Principal 
Grant. Dr. Grant stated briefly the number of students 
in Theology for ‘90-91, a number larger than in any 
former session, and referred with evident pleasure to the 
fact that ministers, both in and outside the city, were 
attending lectures, especially those by Prof. Watson on 
‘The Philosophy of Religion. 

Prof. McNaughten was then introduced by the Chair- 
man, and proceeded to give his Waugural lecture on ‘¢ A 
Greek Preacher of Righteousness.” The speaker was 
suffering from hoarseness, and was unable to deliver the 
whole of his lecture, but we publish it in full. Through- 
out, however, he was listened to with closest attention, 
the gallery showing its appreciation. Once the Professor 
seemed to see a sort of ‘]-don’t-quite-understand” look 
on some one’s face, and entered into an explanation, 
received by the yallery with an unanimous “ Thank you, 
air!” This lecture, one of the best we have ever listened 
to, will be found below. 

The scholarships in ‘Cheology were then presented to 


the successful candidates, and the evening’s proceedinys . 


were then brought to a fitting close by singing the 
National Anthem. 


AESCHYLUS AS A PREACHER OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 


I had to choose a subject to speak to you upon which 
should fulfil two conditions. In the first place, it had to 
be connected with my own work, that I might not seem to 
be rashly intruding on other people’s ground, and then it 
had to huve some connection with yours, gentlemen of 
the Divinity Hall, so that it might not he altogether inap- 
propriate to the formal opening of the Theological 
Classes for the winter. When L tel] you that Iam 
going to give some account of Aeschylus as 
Preacher of Righteousness, you will probably 
both conditions are complied with. 


a Greek 
admit that 
For to speak about 
anything Greek is not only comparatively agreeable to 
me, but quite within my legal rights, and to you who are 
to become Preachers of Righteousness yourselves, 1s well 
as patterns of it, I hope, it cannot be altogether uninter- 
esting or unprofitable to hear about one of your very 
greatest predecessors. And in some respects the interest 
at least should be heightened, rather than diminished, by 
the wide difference in all externals between the con- 
ditions of your future ministry and those in which this 
old Greek Preacher lived and worked. It ig always one 
of the greatest pleasures to trace the fundamental 
identity which often underlies things the most diverse in 
appearance. And I hope to leave you with the impres- 
sion that the truths enforced by this ancient pagan poet 


whose pulpit was u stage; cnforeed with a clearness of 
insight and a firm grasp of faith surpassed only in the 
Prophets of Israel, no less than with a power of vitally 
embodying his teaching in organie works of magnificent 
proportion and splendid symmetry not found in Israel, 
are still after all among the yreatest of those eternal 
tiuths which, in whatever variety of dialect and out- 
ward form, it is the permanent function of the preacher 
to impress upon the minds and consciences of men. 

Some years ago it would have been necessary before 
venturing to address Divinity Students on a subject 
involving a respectful treatinent of religious ideas which 
come before us, neither in Jewish nor in Christian dress, 
to have begun with an elaborate justification and 
apology. Strange views were held then, as deservedly 
extinct now among allintelligent people as the Bourignian 
about the Providential dealings of Goad with 
heathen people. It was thought that while Isracl was 
fed with marrow and with fat, all other nations were left 
to spiritual famine, But you sce these people lived, and 
therefore they could not have quite starved. There may 
have been there was a great tleal of sand in their bread, 
but it was not all sand. If it had been their spiritual 
nature would have died utterly. The many admirable 
signs of vitality they showed, the civie virtue, the self- 
devotion, the profound thoughts, the peerless works of 
art which we find outside of Palestine prove at once to us 
that not among the Jews only there were living souls, 
For we may be sure that in all the higher activities. of 
man God is working, and whatever is pure and lovely 
and of good report comes from Him alone. He has 
revealed Himself in many ways and in diverse tongues ; 
to the Jews chiefly as holiness, to the Greeks chiefly as 
beauty, in Christ as self-sacrificing love, which includes 
all. It is a profoundly irreligious view of ancient history 
which is blind to the not mere neyative but positive 
paving of the way for a final and complete revelation 
everywhere going on, and deaf to the prophecies of Him 
that should come expressed in the upward strivings of 
the human spirit in every land. He came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, for Pagan as wellas Jew--to bequeath to 
the world a flexible spirit which should gather round it- 
self and inform with life the whole heritage of the long 
ages of partial developments, and speak one universal 
gospel to every race of nen in their own tongue. The 
outward form in which this spirit embodies itself changes 
from age to age. Even now the world is in travail that 
it may be clothed upon anew. But as Greece had a 
large share in providing tbe vesture of the past, the 
element of beauty and reason, which is her name, will 
have a yet larger share in Weaving the vesture of the 
future. 

But all this is common-place. I need not tell you to 
beware of that acrid pietism which sours the milk of 
human kindness and prevents men from taking to their 
hearts whatever is great or good outside their own in- 
finitesmal sect. You know thata man has to be saved 
not only from the sins that Sunday School children are 
warned against, but from intellectual imbecility and 
narrowness of head and heart. One has to put off the 
old man—yes, and the old woman. 1 am sure not one of 


Heresy, 
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you means to go into the pulpit as the spokesman of the 
graocracy, or to secure a contemptible and rartial suc- 
cess by offering rancid incense to popular ignorance and 
hatred and prejudice. And so I proceed with an easy 
mind to give you as sympathetic an account as I ean of 
the religious atmosphere in which the yvreat and pious 
spirit of Aeschylus was nourished. 

The Greek Polytheisnt may be described as personifica- 
tion run riot-—the impartial apotheosis of every aspect of 
nature and every Impulse of humanity. The earth and 
heaven were populous to the Greek imagination with Gods 
and daemons invested with all the attributes of humanity. 
Kivery forest, fountain, river and mountain had its pre- 
siding genius divine or half-divine. Each clan had its 
heroic progenitor, the worship of whom bound the 
members of the clan together. Each city had its presiding 
God whose sacrifices were the visible symbol of the unity 
of the state. The chief ayency in keeping alive among 
the widely scattered race a consciousness of national 
brotherhood was the common worship of Zeus at Olympia 
and of Apollo at Delphi. Their religion penetrated 
everywhere. The Gods were indissolubly associated with 
every important detail in their whole scheme of public 
and private life. In the main regarded as the guardians 
of right and punishers of wickedness, the ethical ele- 
ment in their conception had only partially disengaged 
itself from the naturalistic basis in which we are prob- 
ably to seek for their origin. 

Such areligion through the flexible impartiality with 
which it followed the whole many-coloured play of 
nature and human life was peculiarly fitted to develop 
poetry and art. Doubtless the artistic temperament was 
active in its genesis, and afterwards vigorously stimu- 
lated by it. Nor was it poor in elements of nourish- 
ment for the pious spirit, who, with the sweet tact which 
belongs to the pure of, heart, knew how to select and 
assimilate from its mixed elements all that was most 
gracious and beautiful. I+ was no small spiritual gain to 
have all the scenes of daily life lifted into the ideal and 
penetrated with divine significance as they were to the 
pious citizen of a Greek town. But this system which, 
in the early stage of the young life of Hellas, proved so 
kindly «a mother to the nation’s budding thought was 
incapable of keeping pace with the expansion of its 
precocious nursling. It suffered disruption from the 
force it had nourished, like a flower pot in which an oak 
has been planted, or like its own God Kronos dethroned 
by his son Zeus. Zeus in his turn begat the God 
Slenchos—scientifie investigation, and was dethroned by 
him. When Anaxagoras speculated on the size and 
composition of the great God Helios, and added insult to 
injury by making him out to be a red-hot stone about 
twice the size of Peloponnesus the days of the old Gods 
were clearly numbered, Even more fatal to them was 
the growing moral sensitiveness of the best men, and the 
conviction which gained ground more and more that they 
were no worthy representatives of the divine idea. 
When Heraclitus jeered at the worship of idols as_ being 
no less foolish than talking to a house, and Xenophanes 
declared that if the lower animals cotild paint and carve, 
cows and pigs and goats would fashion their gods after 


their own kind just as men do the most disintegrating 
force that can be brought to bear upon an outworn creed 
was active-—the force of a wise man’s ridicule. 

But the Greek Polytheism was not suffered to pass away 
until the whole harvest of beauty and good that was in it 
had been gathered for the world. The issue of the 
Persian Wars was a great triumph for the Gods of (rreece, 
especially for Zeus, father of all Hellenes, and Athene 
Promachos, Champion of Greece and patroness of Athens. 
Kvery pious Greck saw in Marathon and Salamis a proof 
of the power and justice of his Gods no less indubitable 
and awe-inspiring than Cromwell did in his crowning 
mercies of Worcester and Dunbar. Above all in the city 
which had suffered and dared so heroivally, in Athens, 
the Saviour under God of Greece and of western. civili- 
zation in the hour when the destinies of the human spirit 
trembled in the balance, the plenitude of strong life 
rooted in pious faith which had so splendidly manifested 
itself in war, turned now to the task no less nobly fual- 
filled in peace of commemorating in works of imperish- 
able beauty her gratitude to the Gods, 

At a bound she springs into greatness on every side, 
like her own shining goddess tull-armed and beautiful 
from the forehead of Zeus. To-day she is lying a charred 
heap of ruins sacked by the routing Persians ; to-morrow, 
as it were, she rises in her queenly loveliness, the desire of 
the eyes of all nations, She breaks forth into all flowers 
and fruitage of the human spirit like a tree in the rapid 
spring of some vorthern clime, one day black with frost, 
the next a leafy quire in which sweet. birds sing. She 
touches everything, and there is nothing she touches but 
sheadorns. Her generals, statesmen, artists, historians, 
philosophers and poets become models for all after-times 
—even now they shine on us like a constellation of many - 
coloured stars, each of the first magnitude. Cimon, 
Pericles, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Polygnotus, Phidias, 
Thucydides, Anaxagoras, Sokrates, each a first-rate 
name, rub shoulders in the street of the same town, and 
have very likely all eaten and drunk together. It is the 
brief, but endless flowering time of the Greek spirit in 
poetry, in art and action, and in religion as the root of 
all. The unique greatness and significance of that won- 
derful period is just this,—that then, more than any- 
where before or since, religion, thought and art were 
bound together as they should always be, in one strong 
and gracious unity, Pericles, though a philosopher as 
well as an orator, a statesman and a general, might often 
be seen offering sacrifice in publie, and never engaged in 
any important undertaking without prayer. Polyngotus, 
the painter, adorned the halls of the Reception Room at 
Delphi with pictures of profound religious significance. 
The statue of the Olympian Zeus by Phidias, a gigantic 
seated figure forty feet high, in ivory and gold, was so 
striking a realization of calm and majesty that centuries 
after it had been to all Greeks a genuine revelation of 
God, Paulus Aemilius, the Roman conquerer, shuddered 
when he set eyes upon it, and declared that he, a mortal 
man, had seen the Godhead face to face. The poems of 
Aeschylus and Sophocles are pervaded by an intense re- 
ality of religious feeling which is not found so pure, 
in any artistically excellent poetry in the world except in 
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the Hebrew psalms and prophets, aed perhaps in Dante 
and Milton. These wen, with Pindar, the Theban poet, 
were the last and fairest glory of Polytheism. They 
fulfilled that vitally important function in changeful 
times of mediators between the past and the future — 
standing between the living and the dead. They 
were all devout believers in the gods of their coun- 
tiy and age. They disengaged from the popular religion 
and presented in comparatively pure form all that 
was spiritually permanent in it and gave dignity and 
soul toa faith which stil! for some hundreds of years 
remained for the mass of their countrymen the only 
chanel of access to the ideal. A very short time after 
them the inevitable schism between Reflection and Poly- 
It is already dismally so in 
their younger contemporary Kuripides. 


theism: becomes apparent. 
From him = on- 

‘ard we feel that we have passed the culminating point 
of Greek creative vigowr and entered upon the sad down- 
ward incline which always slopes from the point of sever- 
ance between Faith and Thought. 
is divided into two classes—the philosophers who feed on 
abstract ideas, and the multitude who batten on the husks 
of an ever degenerating superstition, shut off from the 
noblest living impuls#s of speculatiou and art. 

Of Aeschytus, personally we know as little as we gener- 
ally do about the men of whom we should like to know the 
most. He was born in 525 B.C., the son of Kuphorion, 
of Eleusis, died at Gela in Sicily in 456-~ retaining to the 
very last the vigour of his powers—for his greatest work 
was produced less than two years before his death. 
Through his family, which was noble, he was closely con- 
nected with one of the most ancient and august shrines 
in Attica—-that of Demeter, at Eleusis. The niysterious 
rites of this goddess, in which a much deeper view of life 
anl death than the common were tanght to the initi- 
ated, seem to have made a powerful impression on this 
young receptive spirit. For Aeschylus calls himself a 
pupil of Demeter, His lot was cast in stirring times. 
As a boy he saw the overthow of the Tyrants —the sons 
of Peisistratus. As aman he fought at Marathon. How 
he fought one can well conceive. The man whose words 
are half battles, who as a poet, and a well-born Athenian 
enjoyed superb health, a beautiful and well-trained body 
must have struck a good stroke. The stern joy that war- 
riors feel throbs uowhere more magnificently than in his 
play —The Seven--so full of Ares. The speechs of that play 
did find the most fitting enunciation which mere human 
organs could give them, for they were roared through 
the resonant mouthpiece of a Greek Tragic Mask by an 
actor who could make 30,000 hear him. But the only 
instrument to render adequately the crashing harmonies 
of their martial music would be as Carlyle says of Burns’ 
glorious battle song—-the throat of the whirlwind! One 
can see that Aeschylus must have enjoyed fighting in a 
grim way. The Persian who came his way had better 
have remained at Susa. Fighting ran in his blood. 
His brother, Kynageirus, had his hand hacked off, when 
after the battle like a keen dog that follows the deer 
even into the water, he had laid hold of a Persian 
Trireme by the prow, attempting to prevent the beaten 
enemy from escaping by sea. His other brother Ameini- 


Henceforward Greece 


as was one of two to whom the first prize was awarded 
for valour at Salanis. 

In some part of the amazing development which fol- 
lowed in the years of peace between the Persian invasion 
and the Peloponnesian war Aeschylus probably did not 
sympathise. It was with mixed feelings one judges that 
he saw the establishment of thorongh going democracy 
under the statesmauship of Pericles. He was of a noble 
family and doubtless attached to aristocratic traditions. 
Of a somewhat stern masterful nature too, a great be- 
liever in authority, nowise a likely man to possess an 
expansive trust in the mere instincts of the people. — In 
his latest play, written partly for a political purpose to 
defend the jurisdiction of the somewhac aristocratic court 
of the Are -pagus a play which is the only political pam- 
phiet in the world that is at the same time a work of the 
noblest and most ideal art we find him emphasising 
certain great principles not likely to present themselves 
in the sume solemn and imperious light te an unqualified 
admirer of democracy. He succeeded in his fine advocacy 
of the Areopagus. Its most sicred privilege. —jurisdiction 
But shortly 
atter he left Athens for Sicily and never came back again. 


in eases of homicide remained untouched. 


He may have gone, as was ‘common. for literary men of 
the age, merely out of interest in the Sicilian Greeks who 
also had taken a victorious part in the momentous strug- 
strugvle between the Hellente and Asiatie idea. But 
it is no very forced interpretation to suppose that 
in his old age Aeschylus found things moving too 
fast for him, that he became uneasy in a city which 
seemed to him to show clear signs of being destined at 
no very distant date to he governed not by reverence for 
the best, but by the mixed and capricious impulses of the 
crowd. ‘Praise neither the lawless lite nor the enslaved,” 
he had said, <‘by Heaven's own ordinance the middle 
course is best; ayain, ‘Banish not reverence frem the 
eity altogether.” At Gea, In Sicily he died, happy not 
in his life only but in his leaving it. For soon after the 
troubles began --already the clouds were gathering which 
in the Peloponnesian war broke out in ruin for all-that 
was best in Greece. Aeschylus died without having ex- 
perienced the misery of any feeling that could mar his 
Pan-Hellenic patriotism. The hard burden of hating his 
“as never laid upon him, have 


brethren He chose to 


recorded in his epitaph, not the glory of being Athens’ 


first yreat poet which was all his own, but that honor 


which he shared with his fellow citizens —of having fonght 
for Greece at Marathon. That wasa rare Roman trait 
of self-repression in a Greek, no more, however, than 
one would expect from the masculine virtue which makes 
strong each word of Aeschylus which remains to us, 

I need scarcely point out how beyond measure fortunate 
Aeschylus was in his time and people. Of the forming 
period of his life at least it may be said unreservedly 
that this incalculable element of strength was vouchsafed 
to him, that he felt thoroughly one with his kind. The 
whole Athenian people emerged from the furnace and 
anvil of the Persian wars, Welded inte one united and 
solid mass. The bonds between this man and the society 
he lived in had been drawn close by the pressure of com- 
mon fears, the inspiration of common hope and victory. 
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He could speak of great actions and great sufferings as 
only the mau van who has done and endured preat things. 
His life had been a noble poem before he began to write 
noble poems. A devout believer in the Gods, their 
Righteousness was as clear to him as it conld only be to 
him who had seen a few and feeble folk made strong by 
Justice to hurl the oppressor from the throne of his pride 
into the dust. Like the Israelites after their deliverance 
the pious Athenians too had seen the arm of God. For 
them also the horse and his rider had been thrown into the 
sea. 

Among the many expressions which the exuberant life 
of Athens at this time created for itself poetry was almost 
sure to be one. And no form of poetry could so fully 
correspond to and satisfy the restless energy which 
marked the Athenians thenin the first flush of their 
vigour, as the Drama, the poetry of action. It was at just 
such a period that our’ own Drama arose, when England 
felt in herself the first stirrings of that mighty force 
which has made hera great nation. In Athens the 
external conditions were favorable and the man was 
there to use them In connection with the worship of 
Dionysus, the genial wine God, in whose honor the people 
kept holiday for five or six days every spring, there had 
already sprung up a rude kind of dramatic performance. 
The hymn, accompanied with expressive and graceful 
movements, rendered by a carefully trained chorus, in 
honour of the God, had come to be varied and broken up 
into parts by short interludes of Dialogue. In this inter- 
spersed Dialogue, an answerer-—the word always con- 
tinued to be used for an actor in Greece—at first simply 
replied to questions put by the leader of the chorus about 
the subject matter of the song—the exploits of the God 
Gradually other themes than legends connected with 
Dionysus were introduced - into the odes, till anything 
connected with Gods or heroes was admitted. Such was 
the state of things when Aeschylus began to write for the 
Dionysiac festival songs with interludes of dialogue. 
His genius converted this essentially lyrical into an 
essentially dramatic art, (1) by adding one actor (with 
the leader of the chorus, that made three—and the two 
actors proper could take several different parts in the 
course of the play); (2) by shortening the song and length- 
ening the dialogue, so that for all practical purposes the 
song nuw became the interlude. An enormous stone 
theatre was built, capable of holding 30,000 people. It 
was situated on the south-castern slope of the Acropolis, 
the spectators having in view Ilissus and the sea, the 
stage facing towards the magnificent public buildings. 
Above it was open to the sky. The seats were arranged 
in semicircular tiers, the endless rows stretching far up 
the hill, and cut many of them out of the solid rock. 
Upon them sat in bright garments, brown, white, yellow 
and red, with chaplets on their head in honour of the God— 
all Athens—, the brightest, and in the time of Aeschylus, 
one of the most virtuous and religious peoples that this 
world has seen. 

The preacher was worthy of his magnificent pulpit, 
worthy of his audience, worthy too of the noble art he 
created—in which all the Arts, Architecture, Music, 
Sculpture, Painting and Poetry, were harmoniously 


united in the service of the Gods. In the large move- 
ment of his trilogies ~- three plays each a unity in 
itself, aud forming collectively one whole—extending in 
time always over several generations, sometimes over 
thousands of years—the theme which he developed 
always was the mighty march of the unchanging laws of 
Heaven, and the one object he had ever in view was to 
vindicate Kternal Providence and justify the Ways of 
God to men. | 

Phe ethical view of Aeschylus is extremely simple on 
the whole, yet acloser examination of it reveals some 
elements of complexity. By far the most prominent 
characteristic of his plays is the Hebraic intensity with 
which he grasps or rather is grasped by the majesty of 
the Moral Law. The constant burden of his strain is 
just what he calls the old old story—sin and sorrow. 
Here he finds the key to the destiny of heroes, men and 
nations. The doom of Troy is @ punishment tor violated 
hospitality. Agamemnon perishes because his hands are 
stained with his own child's blood, the champions against 
Thebes suffer for their impious boastings, the Titan 
Prometheus, for his rebellious self-will, Zeus himself is 
subject to moral law. The helmsmen of destiny are the 
triple Fates even the mindful Furies, that is the Retribu- 
tive powers which jealously guard the sanctity of the 
primal ties. Kven Almighty Power has its limit, it must 
fall if it stumble upon the altar of Justice. That to 
Aeschylus is the Rock Foundation of the universe, deeper 
fixed than the thrones of the Gods. Rebellion against 
this August Law, this harmony of Zeus, is to him, as to 
all pious spirits, the most astounding thing in the world. 
How can men be so foolish as to kick against the sharp 
goads of the Everlasting Ordinances ? Aniong all marvels 
and monsters with which earth and sea and heaven teem, 
most marvellous and monstrous, wilder than the tempest, 
more baleful than meteors, more foul than obscene birds 
or crawling things is the rebellious spirit of man. Fora 
time indeed Prosperity may seem to attend on crime, 
and men bow down to wealth as a God, yea more than a 
God, But Justice despises the wealth which is stamped 
with the false die of counterfeit honour. She loves to 
dwell with the honest heart, flies with averted eyes from 
the palaces of the ungodly and illumines with her eclestial 
ray the smoky cabins of the righteous poor. The doom 
of the wicked is not tar distant. He sails with favoring 
gale, but ere he knows his frail bark is dashed against 
the sunken reef. The good man may be perplexed by 
the apparent security of the insolent and impious, but 
let him take courage. Soon with stern joy shall he 
behold a spectacle which makes him own the sway of 
Righteous law and brings back the light of day to him 
—the dark-veiled daughter of Zeus, Justice, unsheath 
her biting Steel and strike home right through the lungs. 
Fools find sin sweet at first but the end thereof is death. 
Paris lightly pursuing pleasure like a giddy boy chasing a 
bright-winged bird, shames the friendly board and lures 
away the fair wife of his host from her dainty curtained 
bower. He heeds not the desolation of the house he has 
darkened with shame and sorrow, he heeds not the mute 
anguish of the dishonored husband who yearns for the 
lost one, straining his eyes across the severing wave, whom 
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only in dreams he sees mocked with vain raptures 
and elusive visions of her vanished loveliness. The 
ravisher bears away his stolen treasure gaily to his 
father’s halls, and the sons of Priam loudly and boldly 
chant his unhallowed nuptial song. Fools! little did 
they think that she who seemed a spirit of breathless 
calm, the fair ornament of palaces, a soul-piercing flower 
of love, little did they think that that fair face would 
prove to them a tell Fury, a Priestess of Ruin, doomed 
to launch against their town a thousand ships and fire 
the hapless towers of Ihuin. Verily the Gods are not 
blind to evil deeds. A reprobate and of kin to evil men 
is he who avers that they take no heed when mortals 
defile and trample under foot the grace of sacred things. 

Here then is the main part uf the Aeschylean formula 
—sin and sorrow. He definitely rejects the doctrine of 
the envy of the Gods. There is 20 old saw he says, that 
men’s prosperity, when once full grown, dies not child- 
less, but breeds for his race a Woe incurable. This view 
he explicilly denies, and sets Over against it his own. 
Apart he holds his solitary creed that it is sin which 
brings forth after her own kind, evil seed from evil stock. 

As little does he make man the helpless sport of destiny. 
Doubtless the family curse plays 4 great and terrible part 
in his dramas. He has profoundly grasped the truth 
that the iniquitics of the fathers are visited upon the 
children. But never does the curse fallon any whose 
hands are pure. The house of Atreus is the great ex- 
ample and seems the sport of an evil destiny. Each 
successive generation brings forth anew some monstrous 
birth of lust and murder most foul and most unnatural. 
But it is ever the perverse will that is active—frenzy and 
infatuate hardening of the heart. 
stance, falls under the curse. 
wife and her paramour. 


Agamenimon, for in- 
He is slain by his own 
But his death is the righteous 
requital of his own deeds, for he has dared an impious 
thing. He has slain his own daughter Iphigenia. Rather 
than give up his ambitious schemes he has steeled his 
heart to see his own child, whose clear voice so oft had 
rung through his halls, gracing the festa] board, gagged 
with rude force, lifted in her white robes and laid upon 
the altar by the pitiless kings whom ghe smites with 
the speechless appeal of her sad eyes, gazing like some 
dumb pictured form of sorrow. And since from ambition 
he has dune this thing, itis just the consummation of 
that ambition that brings his doom. Foy returning home 
victorious over Troy, he ig snared in his hath by his own 
wife and Aegisthus and cut down like an ox. They 
too fall under the curse and receive the just recompense 
of their wickedness, But when a pure scion of this 
accursed stock appears, Orestes, a Righteous man, the 
pupil and protege of Apollo, the pure God of Light, 
the curse has no permanent power over him. He suffers 
pain indeed—but his end is peace. He returns in honour 
and reigns in the honse which he has cleansed. 

So simple in the main is the Aeschylean criticism of 
life. With unequalled power and a splendid affluence of 
imagery he grasps the great central facts of the moral 
world. But we do not hear in him as in Sophocles many 
strains of the still sad music of humanity. 
much more law than gospel in him. 


There is 
A subtile conception 


rather than the Gods. 


like Antigone is quite out of his range, a conception 
where it is the very nobility of the character that brings 
destruction. Here we are on the threshold of the divinest 
mysteries of pain, Faith, refused firm foothold on the 
earth finds here her latent wings and flies towards the 
fair far-olf light of worlds not realized, 
no faint prophecy of that divine depth of  self-sacrificing 


Here we have 


sorrow made known toall menin the cross of Jesus 
Christ. The unbending spirit of Aeschylus, engrossed 
in the contemplation of Majesty and Power, sywmpathis- 
ing altogether with the principle of Authority in the 
Universe, had not the delicate sympathy required for so 
fine and inward a conception as this. 

Still there is more complexity in the Aeschylean ethics 
than might at first sight appear. Three elements may 
be mentioned as constituting it 

(1) Pain is not merely penal, it may be purifying. 
Zeus leads men to wisdom thro’ suffering. ‘The fruit of 
Orestes frenzied sorrows isa deeper peace. The Titan 
Prometheus, after his proud will has been tamed by ten 
thousand years in ‘Tartarus, when his liver, the seat of 
pride, has been daily gnawed by Zeus’s eagle, only for a 
long time to grow again, is at last unbound, clothed and 
in his right mind, the torturing iron fetters remain only 
as an iron ring to adorn him, and the weeds of penitence 
he wears are atthe same time a crown of honour; he 
becomes a greatly worshipped God and has his portion 
iu fair Colonus side by side with Athene and the Kum- 
enides. 

(2) The second element of complexity in Aeschylus’ 
treatinent of the Moral Problem is one quite central in 
his art. There are many #ugust principles and they may 
conflict. On this conflict of opposing principles depends 
the whole movement of the Aeschylean Trilogy. In the 
Oresteia the progress of the action essentially consists in 
developing and_ finally resolving such an opposition, 
Orestes is absolutely bound to avenge his father’s death. 
If he fail, Apollo, the Revealer of Zeus, who cannot lie, 
has threatened him with horrors unspeakable. And yet 
tu avenge his father he must slay his mother. He must 
not listen to her piercing appeal to reverence the breasts 
from which, a sleeping child, he drew his life. No, 
even at that moment he must hear the stern voice that 
bids him obey Apollo and think all men his enemies 
The deed isdone. His duty to 
his father is fulfilled ; the sacred bonds that unite him to 
his nother are fiercely torn. But all duty is sacred and 
inviolable. Even at the call of the higher the lower 
cannot be broken without dire consequences. ‘Therefore, 
in vain Orestes tries to fight fire with fire by accumulating 
voleanic images to paint the loathsomeness of his mother’s 
wickedness. He cannotstand alone against the tempest 
of distracting thoughts that sweep him helpless outside 
of his course, beyond self-mastery and calin thought. The 
air is thick with forms of terror visible to no eye but his. 
‘They came like Gorgous sable-stoled, their hair knotted 
with clustering snakes. O, King Apollo, they press 
around in swarms, and from their eyes dribbles foul 
rheum of blood. He must away to seek Apollo’s aid. 
Apollu does not fail him He is cleansed from pol- 
lution, protected and guided to Athene’s shrine, where 
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heis to find full peace. There before a court of twelve 
citizens, presided over by Athene—the human conscience 
enlivhtened by divine wisdom— with Apollo to advocate 
his cause he is acquitted. He is saved, but as if by fire. 
The votes are equal. But Athenes’ casting vote sets him 
free. Henceforth the Furies have no power over him. 
But their rights are fully secured and all honour is 
done to them. Thus amply vindicated is the sanctity 
even of that bond which was of weaker obligation. All 
duty must be stamped with inviolability, not one jot or 
tittle of the law shall pass away till all be fulfilled. 

In the Furies, Aeschylus embodies a deep and charac- 
teristic thought. They are the sharp spikes of Eternal 
Ordinance, terrible, hideous, a consuming fire. But they 
are in another aspect the gracious ones. To them that 
fear and honour them they send up light from their dark 
abodes beneath the earth, soft airs to blow with sunshine 
over the land, tender buds unscathed by mildew, abundant 
flocks, happy homes It is precisely the thought of Words- 
worth in his Ode to Duty. 

Stern Lawgiver, but thou dest wear, 
The Godhead's most benignant grace, 


Nor know we anything more fair, 
Than is the smile upon the face. 


Flowers blow before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in thy footing treads, 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And the inost ancigut heavens thro’ thee are fresh 
and strong, 

The third element of complexity in Aeschylus ethics is 
his deep and all-pervading sense of the mystery and sad- 
ness of human destiny. To the 
firmly the main facts of the moral world, he adds the no 
smaller merit of acknowledging the boundless darkness 
all around which his lights cannot pierce. The Gods are 
just but their justice is often inscrutable. The ways of 
Zeus are compassed about with clonds and darkness, wrapt 
in shadow are the pathwaysofhis thought, past finding out 
by mortals. Life is a riddle hard to read. The burden of 
its prayer is, —Woe, but let the good prevail, Though 
not a sweet expansive spirit like Sophocles or Shake- 
speare, but cast rather in the stern Hebraic mould and 
capable of hewing Agag in pieces before the Lord, still 
there ure fountains of deep pity in this rugged heart, 
There is nothing in poetry more moving than the virginal 
charm of Iphigenia, led like a spotless lamb dumb to the 
slaughter ; no more piercing pathos than Clytemnaestra’s 
appeal to her son, no more exquisite sense of female love- 
liness than in the picture of Helen and the daughter of 
Danaus. What deeper note of sadness has ever been 
struck than this, ‘‘ Ah, me for mortal life, its bliss is writ 
in water, its fault-limned sorrow one touch of the wet 
Fleeting joy, fleeting sorrow—one 


merit of grasping 


sponge wipes out.” 
death to end all. 

Of Aeschylus’ Theology I have time to say only this, he 
was to all intents and purposes a Monotheist. That will 
not surprise you after what has been said. One who had 
so firm ahold of the supreme law, could not be far in 
thought from the supreme Lawgiver. 

I have said enough to justify the title [have given to 
Aeschylus, a Greek Preacher of Righteousness. Enough, 
too, to show you, I hope, that there are other reasons 


why Divinity students should study Greek besides the 
fact that the New Testament is written in that language. 
The preacher finds inspiration in Nature, Life, Art and 
Literature. From two literary sources the purest stimi- 
lus may be drawn, first incomparably from Israel the 
heart of humanity, second from the poets of Greece, its 
brain. 

St. Paul, a much more catholic mind than most of his 
fol'owers, acknowledged that he was a debtor to the 
Gireeks, Yes, Christiunity has been a debtor to the 
Greeks in the past. Few have any conception to how 
large an amount. Greece has done much to clothe the 
Faith of the past, but the spirit of Beauty and Reason 
she represents wil have yet larger part in the Faith of 
the future. ven from her Religion there is still some- 
thing for us to learn, One permanent and eminently 
christian principle found a full acknowledgement there, 
fuller perhaps than it has received in any actual form of 
christianity that has ever yet appeared. It was the 
piinciple so amply recognized and so beautifully expound- 
ed by our Lord in the Parable of the Leaven, the pene- 
tration of all life and all nature by religious feeling, and 
in particular the interpenetration of Religion and Art 
The Greeks felt that all Beauty should be Religious and 
all Religion beautiful. How littl we Protestants have 
succeeded in rising to this conception is plain to read in 
the deadly respectability of our churches, the dismal 
ululations of our Psalmody, the crude sentimentalism of 
so many of our hynmns—so different from the strong true 
tones of Israel’s poets —above all in the hard unlovely type 
of life which has been so distressingly common amongst 
us. Protestantism has been a stepmother to the Arts. 
Her very name suggests the frigid, critical, suspiciously 
selective, self-righteous spirit which has been her bane. 
Methinks we have protested too much. Let us stop pro- 
testing and begin creating. The Anti-Christ of these lat- 
ter days is not the poor old Pope. Lust, Rapacity, Pride, 
Unbelicf, Stupidity—these are our Anti-Christ, as ram- 
pant among us as anywhere in Christendom. These are 
the foes you must go forth to do battle with like brave 
young knights, girding yourselves with the whole armour 
of God, And believe me you still may find some of the 
most shining weapons for your warfare amid the dust and 
ruins in the neglected recesses of the citadel of Athene 
Polias. 


N. F. DUPUIS, M.A., F.B.S.E., F.R.S.C., 
PROF. PURE MATHEMATICS, QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 

We present to ver readers in this number of the Jour- 
NAL a portrait of our much esteemed Professor of Mathe- 
matics. Professor Nathan Fellowes Dupuis, M.A , F.B. 
S.E., FP.R.S.C , was born in 1836 in the Township of 
Portland, in the County of Frontenac. His father, 
Joseph Dupuis, a native of the Province of Quebec, 
having served in the Canadian militia at the battle of 
Chrysler’s farm, received his scrip for land at Kingston at 
the close of the war. His mother, Eleanor Laker, born 
in 1800, and the only daughter of a U. K. Loyalist, who 
had removed from Halifax, N.S., was then also a resident 
of our city. Some years after their marriage Mr. Joseph 
Dupuis bought a farm in Portland and settled with his 
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fainily there. Here the subject of our sketch received as 
thorough an education as the schools at that time were 
able to afford. rem 14 to 18 he was engaged in prepar- 
ing for the business of clock and watch making, but his 
health being injured by a too close application to such 
sedentary work, he resolved to devote himself to teach- 
ing, and to those private, especially mathematical, studies 
which he had never ceased to presccute. In 1860 he 
married his amiable and excellent helpmate, Amelia Ann 
McGinnis, born at Watertown, N.Y., and cescended 
from an Irish family which settled in New York State 
three generations ago, __ 

After some years’ experience in teaching, Profes- 
sor Dupuis matriculated in Queen’s University in 
1863. In 1866 he obtained the degree of B.A. with 
First-class Honours in Mathematics, Natural Philoso” 
phy, Logic and Natural Science, and in 1868 1eceived 
the degree of M.A. On the 25th March of the same year, 
after Laving for some time most efficiently discharged the 
duties of Astronomical Observer, he was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry and Natural Science. Onerous as 
was the work thus assigned to him it was performed by 
him for a number of years with signal ability and sue- 
cess. He was at length relieved of the responsibilities of 
the Natural Science department by the appointment of 
Professor Fowler, but when, on the 29th April, 1880, he 
was chosen Professor of Mathematics, the subject of his 
present Chair, he still held also that of Chemistry. This, 
however, was only for a short time, and in 1883 the ap- 
pointment of Professor Goodwin, his worthy successor in 
the Chemistry chair left Professor Dupuis, after a brilliant 
career in other fields, to devote his talents and energy to 
the important branch of University Education over 
which he is so specially fitted to preside, 

His published works have all been on the subjects of 
Mathematics, or Mixed Mathematics, comprehending a 
‘Syllabus of Algebra” for the use of his classes, ‘ The 
Elements of Geometrical Optics.” and “The Elements 
of Synthetic Geometry,” and it is understood that he has 
nearly completed as a sequel to the last of these a more 
extended treatise on ‘Solid or Spatial Geometry.” 
Many occasional contributions from hig pen on scientific 
subjects are to be found in the Annals of the Royal 
Society of Canada and the reviews and journals of the 
day. In all of these is manifest the clearness of vision 
and statement of the able practical ed ucator, and in some 
of his public lectures where the subject adinitted these 
qualities have been combined with much beauty and elo- 
quence of expression. 

Professor Dupuis is not only a Mathematician of distin- 
guished ability, but is possessed in a remarkable degree 
of mechanical skill. While he occupied the Chemistry 
chair many ingenious arrangements were made ‘by him 
for facilitating the work of the laboratory and the con- 
duct of his successful experiments in the class-room, and 
his chief relaxation from his Professorial and other duties 
has been the construction of scientific instruments of 
varied and refined kinds in his working room at home. 
From what he has already done, from his constructions 
of the chronograph and spectroscope, of machines for 
the fine ruling of gratings, for the continuous winding on 
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of the covering of an electric wire, for the cutting of fine 
threaded screws for micrometers, and many others, — 
nothing in this way seems too difficult for him, and his 
counsel and aid in these matters have always been wil- 
lingly given to his fellow professors in the department of 
Science. 

We only add, that his sound judgment, and his indefa- 
tigable and self-denying labours in the work of its ecm- 
mittees, are highly valued by all his colleagues in the 
Senate, and that they, as well as the students, unite in 
the earnest hope that Professor Dupuis may long be 
spared to them in health and happiness, to be an honour 
to the university with which he is connected, 


THE AZESCULAPIAN SOCIETY. 


For some years past it has been evident to the minds of 
the students of the Royal that some more thorough or- 
ganization was necessary in the transaction of their col- 
lege affairs. Accordingly, before the close of last session, 
2 committee was appointed to draft a constitution and 
the infant society, under the ancient name of Kseulapi- 
an, started on its way in life. The objects of the society, 
as set forth inthe constitution, are: Toserveasa medium 
between student and faculty. To control all matters af- 
fecting the mterests of the students. To promote the 
general interests of the college. 

Regular meetings are held monthly and an annual 
meeting in November of each year for appointment of 
officers and general business, amending or altering the 





constitution, &c. 

None but students of medicine can become members. 
Before exercising his franchise each student must pay his 
annual fee, first year men $4.00, and the remainder of the 
students $2.00 each. This includes all fees for the ses- 
sion, namely; Fee for the annual re-union, for sending 
delegates, for reading room, &c. The contest for office 
is almost as keen as that for honors in the Alma Mater. 
The annual election was held on November 5th, and the 
following were declared elected: President, G. P. 
Mecchain; Vice-President, R.S Minnes, M.A.; Secretary, 
M. D. Ryan; Assist. Secretary, A, Locke; Treasurer, T. C. 
Bournes ; Committee, G. S. Burrows, 4th year, K. J. 
Lent, 3rd, F, Ruttan, 2nd, B. J. Leahy, Ist. 

The JouRNAL wishes the -Esculapian a long life anda 
life of usefulness. Its members should not forget, how- 


_ ever, that they are still members of the one great univer- 


sity society and should not forget the duty they owe their 
Alina Mater. The success of the one should show them 
the greater success that is to be obtained by attendance 
on the other. 


et ns 


PERSONALS. 

J. F. Scott has gone to Knox, 

W. A. Finlay, B.A., ’88, is teaching in Quebec High 
School. 

Fred Heap, M.A., ‘90, is attending the training school 
in Owen Sound. 

Fred Brown is studying law in McDonald & Mudie’s 
office in the city. 
_J. W. Maxwell, °91, is taking a session at Manitoba 
College, Winnipeg. 
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‘The latest fad among the girls is resting the Bodie by 
the study of Algebra. 

We had a short call from Salt Richards. Time has 
made no change on him. 

Hugh Jack, Robert Sinclair, B.A., °89, Robert Dodds, 


have turned up in Chicago. 


C. F. Hamilton, M.A., 790, has obtained a position in 
London Collegiate Institute. 


Rev. H. W. Milne, B.A., is married. He is getting on 


well at Boston Church, Esquesing. 


J. H. Mills, M.A., ’89, has been re-engaged as Classical 
Master in Renfrew High School, and is still unmarried. 


A. G. Hay, B.A., 789, has been teaching in Manitoba. 
He will begin the study of law in Winnipeg next year. 


Malcolm McKenzie, B.A., our editor of last year, is 
better, after his severe Ulness, and is located at Calgary. 


Gordon F Bradley has gone to Winnipeg to carve out 
a future for himself in the west. He enters a law office 
there. 


John Bell, after spending the summer ina mission field 
in Manitoulin Island, has returned to Queen’s to enter 
Divinity. 

Dr. Peter Drummond is enjoying a lucrative practice 
at Grant, Michigan. He sent a dollar to the Business 
Manager. Next? 

Rev. W. J. Drummond, B.A., has left his charge in 
Alice and is taking a special course preparatory to 
mission work in Siam. 


Miss Brown, M.D., 90, and Miss McCallum, ’91, are 
enjoying a course of medical study in New York. They 


are said to be taking in all the sights as well. 


Archie McKenzie, B.A., we are sorry to learn, has 
been sick all summer, having spent eig'st weeks in the 
hospital at Victoria. We hope to see Archie back. 


Miss Laura Shibley, B.A., ’90, has obtained an excel- 
lent position as governess in London, Ontario. May she 
be as successful in her work there, as she was at Queen’s. 


Rumor says that Miss Spooner, B.A., is soon to return 
to the land of the orange-blossoms, where she will don a 
wreath of that fragrant flower. Our best wishes will go 
with her. 


We are glad that Mr. H. G. Tillman, M.D., C.M., L. 
R.C.P. &8., Kdin.; LPP. & 8., Glas.; L.M., Edin.; 
F.O.8., Edin., has not forgotten us. He wishes his name 
put on our new list of subscribers. 


J. A. Sinclair, M.A., spent the summer in Revelstoke, 
B.C. He is well and enjoyed the summer. Miss Agnes 
Knox, who was making a tour through the mountains, 
paid him a visit and gave two entertainments. 


J. A. Snell, M.A., is Mathematical Master in Mount 
Forest H.S. He was offered a situation in Prince 
Albert, N.W.T., worth $1,200 a year, but accepted his 
present situation instead. Jove is naturally courageous, 


but reports of encounters with polar bears at P.A. threw 
a damper upon his ardent desire to live in the far North- 
West. Mount Forest H.S. is to be congratulated upon 
this addition to their staff. 


John Find'ay, M.A,, is at Leipzig, Germany. Some of 
John’s war-whoops will no doubt startle the quiet, easy 
going Germans. John always was noisy. He is learning 
the language of the natives, which is necessary hefore 
beginning active missionary work. He informs us that 
he is learning to “tackle” black bread and bologua. He 
is likely to remain in Germany for some time. We 
expect to hear from John soon. He thinks the girls in 
Canada are far ahead of German maidens, 


J. W. Muirhead spent the summer doing mission work 
in Manitoba. The following card we received from him 
depicts vividly some of the trials of a N. W, Missionary. 
He writes: 

Dear Jim.--“T got nearly killed three or four times. 
My pony threw me. First time I landed on my head and 
shoulders ; came to consciousness in about five minutes. 
Second tine landed in a puddle of water. ‘Lhird time 
landed on my hip. Itknocked the wiud clean out of me. 
I had to be carried into the house. Fourth time my 
pony threw back his head and struck me on the eye Of 
course it had to get black. Iam enjoying the work very 


7. ” 
. 


much and having iL pleasant summer 


From the far west, it has come to the ears of a JouRNAL 
scribe that Rev. Robert Gow, B.A., of Shoal Lake, Man., 
has put to the proof his belief that “it is not good for 
man to live alone.” Among others who have “ gone and 
done it” we may mention Rev. James G. Potter, Merrick- 
ville; J. M. Poole, 90, Editor of the Perth Star ; N. K. 
McLennan, 92, New Zealand; T. G. Allen, M.A., ’88; 
H. Tillman, M.D., Jamaica. We congratulate our old 
friends, but have one request to make: In future those 
who are sending to the Sanctum the customary cake-do- 
nation, will please lessen their allowance or send it in 
care of the Fighting Editor. Our Managing Editor has 
been Indisposed for the last three days. 

BABIES. 

The following fathers have been made happy, or other- 
wise: Prof. Dyde, Rev, Neil Campbell, B.A., Oliver’s 
Ferry; Rev. Robert Gow, B.A., Shoal Lake, Man. ; 
John Marshall, M.A., Kingston; Alex. Farrell, B.A., 
Smith’s Falls; Rev. T, G. Smith, D.D., Kingston; Rev. 
Dr. J. Fraser Smith, China; Rev. John Hay, M.A, 
Cobourg ; John Sharp, 91. The JouRNAL extends 
congratulations, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
New blinds in the Hebrew class-room. 
of it ! 


Lost, strayed or stolen: Alex. M cNaughten, 92, N. 
K. McLennan, 92, John Taylor, ’91, Herb. Taylor, ’93. 

Dr, Watson has begun a course of lectures on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Religion.” 


Rev. M. McGillivray, M.A., and Rev. W. W. Carson 
are attending Dr. Watson’s class. 


Just think 
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D. G. S. Connery, B.A., of Manitoba college, has been 
appointed tutor in elocution. General satisfaction Is ex- 


pressed among the boys. 


A valuable donation to the library, from the will of the 
late Alex. Morris, has been received by the Librarian. 
The works are principally on the history of Canada. 


We are pleased to see the genial countenance of J. A. 
Sinclair, M.A., behind the railing in the library. He is 
newly appointed to the position of postmaster. 


The boys have looked and looked and yet are looking 
for the promised vatalogue of the library. It is to be re- 
gretted that the authorities have not seen fit to carry out 
the plans of the Librarian. . 


We are pleased to receive a subscription from the Rev. 
D. H. Hodges, Oak Lake, Man., brother of our well- 
known felluw-student. He is doing good work in his 


field, 


We congratulate Prof. Fowler on his elevation to the 
chair of Natural Science. We feel sure that the choice 
of the university could have fallen on no one more de- 
serving of or better qualified for the position. 


We are pleased to learn that ‘‘a starry night for a 
ramble” is appreciated by not the medical student alone. 
It comes to our eara that two Arts students went out 
** botanizing ” one night this session and returned home 
in the ‘‘weesma’ hours.” Imagine their chagrin, however, 


on learning when light dawned that their melon was a 
pumpkin. 


During the last few weeks a serious epidemic has been 
rapidly spreading amongst us. As it has been assuming 
great dimensions, we have considered it our duty to in- 


quire into the origin. The result of a careful diagnosis 


of some of the worst cases is that it is une maladee 
Srancaise et allemande which has followed in the track of 
‘*La Grippe,” and which is greatly aggravated by over- 
atudy, especially of the French and German authors. 


COLLEGE YELLS, 

At the recent match one of our new professors was 
heard to ask, ‘‘ What is the meaning of that hideous 
cry?” We give it up, and pass, Sis-Booh-Yah on to the 
Professor of: Philology. The only explanation proffered 
thus far is that every American College has its distinc- 
tive ‘* Yell,” and why should not we? Jt ig not the first 
innovation that has reached us from “over the line.” 
But it is most likely to remain, so let us make the best of 
it. And here arises the question, must we simply accept 
some old cast-off ‘‘yell’ of Harvard or Yale and modify 
it to suit Queen’s? By no means! Let us have some- 
thing distinctive and appropriate. The nearest approach 
to thie that we have yet heard is "Rah, ’Rah, ’Rah, 
Re-gi-na QUEEN’S. Underlying this there isa gleam 
of meaning which at least the honor student in classics 


may grasp and pass down tothe Freshmen. 


) Failing a 
‘better, let us have it. 


RUGBY. 
Queen’s team played Ottawa College on November 15, 


for championship of Canada. . Queen’s won. 
Full account will appear later. 


Score, 7-6. 


ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 


“How are things going on at the Royal,” is the question 
often asked by our graduates who have not been long 
enough out in practice to forget their student days. As 
the best means of obtaining an answer to this loyal in- 
quiry we would suggest 4 visit to the old familiar Halls. 
We promise a hearty welcome. Even though the faces are 
mostly those of strangers yet they index kindly feelings 
towards students of other years, 

Buta word to those whe cannot come may not be out 
of place. Of the building we can say in words familiar 
in days of yore: ‘The old school house is altered now, 
the benches are replaced.” The old ones ‘‘our pen-knives 
had defaced” have been supplanted by others at once 
comely and convenient. The pledge yiven to the Faculty 
when the proposition was made to refurnish the class- 
rooms is loyally kept, and the whittling of seats no longer 
distracts the attention of the lecturer. The improvement 
in the internal arrangement of the building has had its 
effect on the students. The spirit of wanton destruction 
of college property is replaced by a healthy desire to 
make it still more pleasant and convenient. With this 
in view a medium of communication between the students 
and the Faculty has been established in the form of a 
college society mentioned elsewhere, 

This, though newly organized, has already borne good 
fruit. Suggestions have been kindly received by the 
Faculty from this source in reference to lectures and 
lecturers. By request of this society a telephone is to be 
placed in the college, so that hours hitherto lost through 
the non-appearance of lecturers, detained by the exigen- 
cies of practice, may now be reclaimed. 

The Reading Room, where *‘no smoking is allowed,” 
by order of the Concursus, aud where a coxy fire is kept 
up by genial old ‘Tom,” affords an opportunity for a 
short grind or a short read between lectures. But do 
not think that College life has become prosy by any 
means. ‘The ‘‘den” is still the scene of the usual fes- 
tivities. The violin still lies in the window, always in 
tune, and the failure uf co-education has proved no dar- 
rier in the way of an old-fashioned ‘hoeing match.” 

Here hourly contributions are offered to maintain the 
‘ethereal blue” of the atmosphere, and the ‘‘Chinese 
Alphabet,” printed on pieces of cardboard, is assiduously 
studied by groups of four. | 

The Y. M. GC. A. has its friends and supporters, and so 
has that old institution, the annual ‘‘At Home in the 
Den.” At the latter the old song ‘ Here’s to good old 
Queen’s, drink her down,” is followed by a friendly race 
‘round the stove” or a short practice at Rugby scrim- 
mage. | 

The Concursus, as of old, holds the rod over the head 
and purse of those, who, uninfluenced by moral suasion, 
refuse to go in the ‘‘ good old way,” 

Last of all our old friend Charlie Counter, C.0.0., 
year by year delivers an address, Suiting his theme to 
the times he has substituted for ‘* Woman’s Rights” in 
the days of co-education, ‘‘ The new Science of Mateery 
Mediky,” or, Jatest of all, ‘‘ The effect on the Royal of 
the McKinley Bill.”’ | 


* 
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With best wishes for our graduates we close by prom- 
ising that new developments will be faithfully recorded 
from time to time, and we would humbly request all who 
would keep abreast of the times to subscribe for QUEEN’S 
COLLEGE JOURNAL, 

WE ARE ALL AGREED 

That we ought to have copies of the daily papers on 
file in the Reading Rooni. 

That some new arrangement should be made at once 
for the delivery of letters addressed to the Royal. 

That our heartiest congratulations are to be tendered 
to W. F. Wood, who has recently removed from the 
state of celibacy and settled in a pleasant location in the 
state of matrimony. 

That more singing of college songs should be indulged 
in by the Meds. 

That as soon as the season for football closes a vigorous 
search should be instituted to ascertain the immediate 
location of the gymnasium. 

NEWS. 

Weare to have a telephone. 

T. B. Scott and J. T. Kennedy were appointed as 
delegates to the Inter-collegiate Mi sionary Alliance held 
in Montreal. 

J. KE. Empey has been elected as our delegate to 
McGill Medical College Annual Dinner, 

We were pleased to have a visit from our old friend 
Dr. Skinner, ’89. He had been reported as having died 
of small pox, but he turned up at the Royal hale and 
hearty. We wish him every success in his new location 
at Odessa. 

Hospital Refrain :—- 

‘‘She’s my Anning, 
I’m her Jo.” 





etn ss = 


Dr. Water’s eetuce: on “Chatbertoar on the evening 
of Friday, the 14th, was fairly well attended, but not so 
well as the lecture deserved. It was listened to with 
wrapt attention. The musical tones of the speaker, the 
rythinical flow of his elegant sentences, and the sym- 
pathetic narration of the marvellous life of his hero, 
deeply impressed and charmed the audience. The students 
owe him their warmest thanks, and should he ever again 
favor Kingston with another lecture we bespeak him an 
enthusiastic reception. 

Mr. Connery gave two readings during the evening, 
and was well received. Queen's is fortunate in securing 
his services as teacher in elocution, and the boys are 
jubilant. 





A. E. Lavell, °91, represented Queen’s at the Trinity 
dinner. We understand that his speech was a masterly 
effort. He speaks in glowing terms of the treatment he 
received at the hands of the Trinity boys. 

‘Gather your rosebuds while you may, 
Old-time is still aflying ; 

And flowers which bloom so fast to-day, 
To-morrow will be dying.” 


DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


Eh! 





There’s a collection on. 


If two bodies of clay come in contact they are likely to 
yo off together. Ha! Ha! Ha! 


The Medical Court is, this year, to be conducted 
‘economically, systematically, and according to o Hoyle.” 
Go for ’em, ye bull dogs. 


John says that them gayrlis is terrors. 


A renowned Sophomore acknowledges that he has worn 
out twelve of her photographs during the summer. If he 
does not treat the original with better care, there will be 
a difficulty for he declares that she is not in duplicate. 


‘The following, written in careful schoolboy hand, en- 
closed in an envelope, on which the stamp was carefully 
adjusted, speaks for itself :—‘‘ Dear Mister Editor of the 
De Nobis column of the QUEEN'S COLLEGE JOURNAL, I 
am well and hope you are the same. I enclose a few 
very funny little jokes that I would like to publish. [ 
think they would be almost sure to make the people 
laugh.” No, my boy, they won’t do. We have to use 
moderation in administering jokes as in all other medi- . 
cines, and yours are altogether too funny. 


Willie, assistant in Physics, isno more. Alfred now 
draws the slide, turns the crank and puts on the chromos. 
Except in name, he bears a striking resemblance to all 
his predecessors. his rapid succession of scientific 
meteors Which shoot across the horizon of fame may well 
be likened to that mysterious river of which the poet 
saicl : 





nobody knows 
whence it comes or whither it goes, 


Well, Alfred, we wish you success, but when we think 
of the fate, common to all your predecessors, we weep 
for you. Perhaps if you were to subscribe for the Jour- 
NAL, and, what is next in importance, read it constantly, 
it might save you. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 

Why don’t we have a gymnasium ?—[The boys. 

Barbers are scarce out west.--[J. A. Me. 

You've a corkin’ good team.-—[{Pres. Varsity F. B. C. 

I’d go to the ends of the earth to see her,—[{Ar-g-e. 

It’s a terrible joke to be taken for another man,—[W. 
J. H-rb-s-n. 

Sh ! I don’t want my name in the JouRNAL.-[A. J. 
McMullen. 

«What fools these wedded students be.” —-[Dr. Robert- 
sol. 

Mr. F., you know a trifle or two about languages, 
don’t you ?—[Prof. N 


Enough is as good as a feast.—(Student in Moderns. 





I beg your pardon, I thought I had come home with 


“Miss ——(J. IT. K. 
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W"* regret to inform our readers that although we 
have delayed the issue of this number tor 
several days, yet the photogravure for which we have 
been waiting has not yet arrived, and we are compelled 
to go to press without it. In the next issue, however, 
we hope to make up for this deficieney hy the insertion 
of two portraits. 


* 
* * 


One of the highest educational influences of college 
life is the contact with men of scholarly attain- 
ments, broad culture and strong personality. Such men 
ought to be found and are found occupying the chairs of 
our universities. To come daily within the radius of 
their influence is the privilege of the few, not of the many. 
None can estimate the influence wielded by them upon 
the plastic minds of the youth who are placed under their 
instruction. They give an impetus to the life, an Inspir- 
ation—for inspiration is just the projection of one mina 
and spirit into another prepared to reeeive. Does the 
thought ever come to the student’s mind when listening 
to the words which are the product of such minds,—-this 
is the opportunity of a life time’ Then grasp this op- 
portunity while you may, and if repentance can be 
spoken of in a narrower sense than that in which it is 
applied, we would say repent; empty your mind of all 
carelessness and indifference, Shake off indolence and 
neglect, so that the word my not be'in vain, for the 
influence upon you will be in exact proportion to your 
capacity for receiving. 

% , * 

A letter appeared recently in the Montreal Witness 

from ‘A Presbyterian Minister,” in which an unwar- 


ranted attack is made upon Principal Grant on account 








of his address on temperance given in the Y. M.C. A. 
The writer of the letter, though an avowed supporter of 
temperance principles, makes use of most intemperate 
language, and thiows out gross insinuations calculated to 
injure not only the Principal but Queen's. He insinuates 
that it is unsafe for parents to send their sous where 
such ideas on temperance are taught. fhe letter is the 
ore unwarranted because it is based on a mere report 
and misrepresents the facts of the case. The address 
referred to was much appreciated by all who heard it 
and dealt with the principles of temperance generally. 
It is deplorable that there are men, even among the 
leaders and teachers of the people, so varrow-minded as 
to confine the meaning of temperance merely to whstin- | 
ence from intoxicating drink, and who, when any one 
dares to mention gluttony or excess of any kind when 
speaking of temperance, are ready to cry out, ‘ Beware, 
he is wnsonnd on the temperance question.” Such a 
spirit, though common in our day, lies too near the verge 
of fanaticism, and forgets that the inspired writer of 
Proverbs, in speaking of temperance, classes the glutton 
and drunkard in the same category, Be not among 
winebibbers ; among gluttonous eaters of flesh, for the 


1c wey nega yd) 
drunkard and glutton shall come to poverty. 


+ 
* * 


The question of university extension is beginning to 
elaine some attention from Canadian edneationists. A 
movement is on foot in connection with the Provincial 
University, to place a University training within reach 
of those who desire it, but ave prevented by circumstances 
from attending College. The object is to establish classes 
in various local centres, and to appoint for these, lectur- 
ers and examiners who shall be subject to the control of 
the University. This system has been adopted in Knyg- 
land in connection with Cambridge and Oxford Univer- 
sities, and during the past year has met with decided 
success. Under the direction of these Universities the 
number of courses of lectures delivered was 107 and 
148 respectively. The corresponding attendance of 
students on these classes Was 11,301 and 17,904. Natural 
Sciences, History, Political Science and English Litera- 
ture are the most popular subjects. There is no doubt 
that the adoption of such a system in Canada would be 
most beneficial, as it would extend the influence of the 
university and provide a means of self-realization from 
which many are cut off. Trve, in Canada at the present 
time, there seems to be little demand for such courses, 
owing, no doubt, to the intense individualism or utilitarian- 
ism which characterizes Canadians. But were they begun, 
if even on a small seale, the demand would increase, and 
the little leaven would eventually leaven the whole lump. 
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Queen’s, in her extra-mural courses, has virtually adopted 
such a system. This course provides a means of self- 
improvement, by private study at least, and several 
every year take advantage of the opportunity thus given. 
Provision is also made for the delivery of lectures in local 
centres during the summer months. 

* i + 

There is one subject which we would like to bring to 
the notice of every one interested in Queen's, viz., the 
fact, for it is a fact, that year by year students are de- 
voting themselves more and more to the’ grinding up of 
lessons, and Jess and jess to the cultivation of what, for 
lack of a better name, we may call student social life. 

The great majority of students now say that they have 
so nuch to do that they cannot spare time to attend the 
meetings of societies, or to enjoy social intercourse with 
each other. | 

Let us take for illustration the Alma Mater Society. 
We take this society, not because it is an extreme case, 
but because it is a prominent society, and therefore may 
be supposed to suffer less, from what we have referred to, 
than most of the other societies. 

This society should include all students in connection 
with the University ; but, as a matter of fact, only about 
6 per cent. of the students attend its meetings with any 
degree of regularity, and ordinary meetings do not num- 
ber 8 per cent. of the students. Further, many of those 
who do atten, say that they cannot afford time to pre- 
pare for taking part in the work of the society, Now 


this cannot be for the good of the students themselves. — 


If itis bad for man to be compelled to spend so many 
hours each day in physical toil, that he has neither time 
nor energy left for any kind of intellectual culture or 
recreation, it cannot be good for the student—the intel- 
lectual toiler—to spend so many hours each day in intel- 
lectual labor, that he has neither time nor energy left 
for the polishing and refining influences of social life 
among his fellows. 

We think there is a real danger here. Under or- 
dinary circumstances no man can get the full benefit of 
a university course, if he is simply a book-worm, and 
spends practically the whole of his time in preparation 
for his classes. We believe it is generally admitted that 
educated people in Canada have not the influence they 
should have, simply because they are not sufficiently in 
touch with the life of the people. Now, if the student 
does not come into living contact with his fellows tn the 
university, it is not too much to say that, in nine cases 
out of ten, he will not come into living contact with men 
generally, after he leaves tue university. 

We shall not attempt, at this time, to say where the 
blame lies for the state of things above referred to. We 
may return to the subject at a future time. For the 
present we invite an expression of opinion from anyone 
interested. 


¥ 
* * 


Had we been called upon during the early weeks of the 
session to express an opinion as to the probable success 
of the Alma Mater meetings for 90-91, we fear that our 
forecast would have been unfavorable. Rather slimly 
attended meetings, attested the fact that those to whom 


the society should be of greatest interest were either 
neglectful or ignorant of the advantages ta be had by an 
attendance at the A.M.S. discassions. Of late, however, 
a growing interest is beginning to manifest itself among 
the students, and our society bids fair to be this session a 
grand success. We say our society, for just here lies the 
difficulty which has prevented a greater interest being 
taken In the Saturday evening meetings. We heartily 
wish that every student, whether in Theology, Medicine 
or Arts, could be brought to understand that the Alma 
Mater is a society in whose concerns he has just as much 
It is 
not a seniors’ society, nor yet the exclusive property of 
the freshmen ;_ it belongs not to the Arts alone, nor is it 
distinctively Medical. Every man, wouian or child who 
is a student of Queen’s or the Royal has an interest in 
the A.M.S.—an interest which he should not lightly 
throw aside. 


interest as any other man of Queen’s or the Royal. 


All are welcome, and the discussions upon 
the papers read before the society, as well as the papers 
themselves, cannot but prove beneficial to all who attend. 
All are encouraged to speak, and the few trembling 
words of the beginner are received with that hearty 
sympathy and goodfellowship that he may not meet in 
more critical audiences. Come then! 
out and bring your chum with you. 


Everyone turn 
Meds! Arts! 
All come, and try to make the Alma Mater 


of °90-’91 what it should be —an unbounded suceess. 


* 
tf * 


The attention of the public has been directed time and 
again to the inferiority of the matriculation standards of 
universities. <At 


Fy. : 
Theology ! 


our Canadian the conference of 
university and high school representatives held in 
Toronto last spring, and called at the instance of the 
Minister of Mducation, it was resolved that the adoption 
of a uniform standard much higher than the present 
standard was absolutely necessary for the advancement 
of higher education, and the greater efficiency of the 
hizh schools. It was also agreed that, as an initial 
step, the minimum required of candidates for matricula- 
tion be forty per cent. Yoronto University, however, 
though represented in the conference, refused to adopt 
and act upon the resolutions then passed. This refusal 
vl the part of Toronto throws on her the onus of the 
low standard of matriculation. The Mail, in a recent 
issue, insists that the demand of Principal Grant and 
others for an official share in the matriculation examina- 
tion is incompatible with our educational system, and 
that “any arrangement by which the denominational 
universities are either specifically or by collusion ad- 
mitted to representation in the public educational system 
must be viewed in the light of a betrayal of public trust.” 
This is, at least, exactly in line with the course adopted 
by Toronto University, and is also an attempted justifica- 
tion of its position in refusing to act in concert with the 
other universities. The Mail’s assertionsimply amounts to 
this that no university outside the pale of Toronto must 
have anything to do with our educational system. If 
this be the case, does not Toronto University assume an 
arrogant and unjustifiable position? Though supported 
by the Government of Ontario, she cannot therefore 
claim to have the sole right of controlling the edueational 
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system. If so, where is there any nucessity for a Minister 
of Education? The adoption of such a position is Just 
the refusal to admit that any other university has claims 
in its relation to the educational system. But if there are 
Universities in other parts of Ontario in close relation to 
the high school system and forming a large factor in the 
educational system of the province, surely their reason- 
able claims ought not to be ignored. The principle 
adopted by the Mail rests on the false assumption that 
all universities other than Toronto are ‘ denomination- 
al.” Now, a ‘‘denuminational” university 1s one con- 
trolled entirely by the particular church to which it be- 
longs. Buta university controlled, as is Queen’s, by an 
independent board of trustees, ant whose professors are 
appointed directly by that board, cannot be called de- 
nominational. Since then Queen’s is undenominational, 
the Mail’s whole argument falls to the ground, But 
were Queen’s to give up her independence by athliating 
with Toronto, and become purely denominational, she 
then would have a right to representation in the educa- 
tional system. We fail to see how the establishment of 
a leaving examination, to take the place of the present 
matriculation examination, controlled by a board repre- 
senting the universities and bigh schools of Ontario 
would be a ‘serious menace” to the educational depart- 
ment. 


or Sle nee ais cee a eat 





—, Sc . 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for any opinions 


expressed in this column. —[ED. ] 


A COMMUNICATION, 
To the Editor of Queen’s College JOURNAL, 

In many things it is good to be conservative. Especially 
is that spirit wise in regard to the customs and institu- 
tions of College life ; for the student to uphold the tra- 
ditions that are handed down from one generation to 
another, and accept them as they exist and have existed 
in the past. In Queen’s this spirit has always been a 
recognized characteristic of her students, byt here, a8 
everywhere else, there is 4 possibility of this spirit al- 
lowing abuses to creep in unnoticed, and of irreparable 
injury being done by passive obedience to old regulations 
that have been outlived. One of the most ancient 
institutions of Queen’s is the Venerable Concursus. In 
years past this court has done good service in guarding 
the welfare of Freshmen by gentle rebuke and other- 
wise, but we humbly think that it is not out of place to 
call the attention of the students to certain abuses that 
have crept in of late years, and to abuses that unmistake- 
ably exist under the present management. 

At the last court, held on Nov. 26th, the utter want of 
Bricish fair play was so manifested that I cannot refrain 
from ex pressing myself against it. The whole affair seemed 
to be a strong desire for amusement at the expense of 
sone Freshman, and unfortunately he was one 
who has always conducted himself in a most gentlemanly 
way. ‘There was an opportunity given for a defence, but 
by the over-bearing and extremely partial ruling of the 
Chief Justice all attempts at honestly defending the pris- 
oner were frustrated. It is well to feel the dignity of 
one’s position, but to come to the ‘“‘court-room” with 


address and verdict already prepared, and determined to 
grant every liberty to one side and to effectually “sit” on 
the other seems rather “infra dig.” Then to drag from 
too willing witnesses, circumstances connected with the 
private life of a student Is surely going past the mark. 
Again, the fine was the largest imposed on any person in 
the history of the court, and that too when only two of 
the tive charges were proven. — By all means let there be 
a Concursus. Let it have all the privileges it deserves, 
but let us be careful in allowing a repetition of such con- 
temptible unfairness as we were treated to on the above 


occasion, --~ TAKGUM, 
joe ee he eee se hoe soles 


RETROSPECT. 
Isat at the window one evening, as the sun was sinking 


low, 
As it sento’er the western heavens the flush of the after- 


glow, 
And I thought of the tireless Journey, that all day long 


it had run, 
Of how early in the morning its day’s work it had begun. 
Then there came to me a Vision of the by-gone days of 
yore, 
When I started on my journey along life’s endless shore, 
How I longed for the brighter morrow, not content with 


the bright to-day, 
And thought myself earnestly working, while with 


pebbles and shells at play. 


Soon there came the rough awakening; life assumed a 
sterner face, 
And I jearned that pain ana anguish have in this fair 


world a place, 
That for each there is some duty that no other hand can 


do, 
Some loving word to be spoken, that no one can speuk 


fgr you. 
The soft, sweet light of the dawning has forever passed 


away, 
And now upon life’s pathway shines the sun with barn- 
ing ray ; 
[t reveals not only duties, but many a hidden spring, 
From which, refreshed, the wearied new stores of strength 


may bring. 


‘This scorching heat of noon-tide I know cannot last for 


aye, 
When the shadows begin to lengthen, towards the close 


of the day, 
No more. in the midst of the battle, will I cope with the 


young and strong; 
The struggle will soon be over, although it now seems so 


long. 
The sun, his day’s work finished, has quietly gone to 


rest, 
His wearied head is pillowed on Old Father Ocean’s 


breast, 

We, too, soon behind the horizon will vanish away from 
sight, 

Then let us now, steadily toiling, shed around us our 
brightest light. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE COLLEGE LIBRARY. 


CLASSICS, 
Andocides—De Mysteris. Hickie. 
Euripides—Jon. Bayfield. 
Iphigenia in Tauris. England. 
Alcestis. Baytield. 
Hippolytus. Mahafty and Bury. 
Cicero—Pt. I, Peskett. 
Pro Lege Manilia, Wilkins. 
Pro Roscio Amerino, Donkin. 
Pro Publio Sestio, Holden. 
second Philippic. Mayor. ° 
Virgil, -Kneid, Bk. VII. Calvert. 
Bk. If. Page. 
Bk. TIT Page. 
CGieorgics, Bk. I. Page. 
chneid, Bks. 1], IYI. Howson. 
Works. Greenough. 
Cwsar. Gallic War, Bk. VI. Colbeck. 


' Bond and Walpole. 
Juvenal, Satires, X-X VIL Mayor. 
Aeschylus, Persae.  Prickard. 


Tacitus, Histories, Bks I-V. Godley. 
Annals, Bk, VI. Church and Brodribb. 
Agricola, Chureh and Brodribb, 
Agricola andGermania. Church and Brodribb 
Pliny. Letters, Bks I-IT. Cowan. 
Bk. ITT, Mayor. 
Pindar, Gildersleeve’s, 
Livy, Bk. AXL. Capes and Wilkinson. 
Legends of Aucient Rome. Capes and Wilkinson. 
Bks [1-III. Stephenson. 
Bks NXI-XXIT. Capes. 
The last two Kings of Macedon. Rawlins, 
Catullus, Commentary on. Hllis. 
Poems of. Ellis. 
Terence. Phormio. Bond and Walpole. 
Hauton Timorumenos. Shuckburgh, 
Horace. Life and character of. Hovenden. 
Odes. Newman. 
Satires. Palmer. 
Odes. Page. 
Ovid. Fasti. Hallam. 

Heroidum. lNpistulae, XTII. Shuckburgh. 

Metamorphoses, Bks NIL] XIV. Simmons, 
Martial for English Readers. Webb. 

Select Epigrams, Stephenson. 
Polybius, History of the Achaean League. 
Propertius, Select Elegies. Postgate. 
Xenophon. Cyropaedeia, Bks I-II. Notes and Text. 


Capes, 


- Bks VIT-VIIE. Goodwin. 
Hellenica, Bks I-II. Hailstone, 
Hiero. Holden. 


Memorabilia Socrates. Gluer. 
Plautus. Camphitruo. Palmer. 
Miles Gloriosus. Tyrrell. 
Plutarch. Galba and Otho, Hardy. 
Themistokles, Holden. 
Homer, Odyssey, Bks I-IV. Perrin. 
The story of Achilles. Pratt and Leaf. 


+ 
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Sallust. Catilina. Merivale. 
Odyssey, Bks XXI-XXIV. Hamilton. 
Sophocles. Oedipus Coloneus. Jebh. 
Oedipus, Tyrannus. Jebb. 
Antigone. Jebb. 
Plato. Republic, Bks I-V. 


&s 


Warren, 
Baiter. 
Loches. Tatham. 
Thueydides, Bk. I. Morris. 
Bk. IV. Graves. 
Sicilian Expedition. Frost. 
Sappho. Wharton’s, 
Demosthenes. First Phillipic. Watkin. 
De Corona. Drake. 
Oration against Leptines. King. 
Lysias. Orationes. Shuckburgh. 
Girard, Education, Athenienne. 
Ktudes sur la Poesie Grecque. 
Hoelscher. We vita Lysiae Oratoris, 
Mullachius. Iragmenta Philosophorum Graecorum 
Patin, Htudes sur la Poesie Latine. 


Patin, Htudes sur les Tragiques Grecs. Sophocle. 
Patin. Ktudes sur les Tragiques Grecs, Eschyle. 
Patin, Htudes sur les Tragiques Grees. Ewripide. 


Pantin. First Latin Verse Book, 
Heard, Second Greek Mxercise Book, 
Wilkins. Roman Literature. 
Rendall, The Cradle of the Aryans. 
Thring. Manual of Mood Constructions. 
Jerram. Gracea Reddenda. | 
Strachan and Wilkins, Analecta. 
Arnold. Roman Provincial Administration, 
Upcott. Introduction to Greek Sculpture. 
Postgate. Sermo Latinus. 
Macmillan’s Latin Course, 2nd part. Cook. 
Rutherford. First Greek Grammar Syntax. 
Leighton. First steps in Latin. 

ua Latin Lessons. 
Tetlow. Latin Lessons. 
King. Latin Pronounciation. 
Collar and Dantell. Beyinners’ Latin Book. 
Whiton. Six weeks preparation for reading Caesar, 
Bender. History of Roman Literature. 
Latin Prose. Preparatory Course. 
Crowell. Selections from Latin Poets. 
Allen, Remnants of early Latin. 
Soper. Order of words in Ancient Languages. 
Preble and Parker. Handbook of Latin Writing. 
Goodwin Greek Moods and Tenses (new edition. ) 
Bradley. Aids to Latin Prose. 
Latin Lyric Verse Composition. 
Jebb. Attic Orators. 
Key. Latin English Dictionary. 
Curtius. The Greek Verb. 
Paley. Greek Comic Poets. 
Myer. Classical Essays. 
Gow. Companion to School Classics, 
Sargant. Latin Prose Primer. 
Preston. Exercises in Latin Verse. 








On with the dance! No sleep till morn.—[Jno. A. Me. 
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REV. GEORGE D. FERGUSON, B.A., 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 


Rev. Professor Ferguson was born in Montreal on 
Christmas day, 1831. His father, Archibald Ferguson, 
Ksq., was wel] known as a successful merchant, a highly 
respected citizen, and an exemplary Christian. As an 
elder of St. Paul’s church, he not only took a leading 
part in the work of the congregation, but he was well 
known asa member of the higher church courts of the 
Presbyterian Church, and for many years his careful 
management of the Ministers,’ Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Fund greatly increased its prosperity. 

Our Professor received his preliminary education at the 
Roval Grammar School, Montreal, and the College cu 
Montreal He entered Queen's University in 1848 and 
took his B.A. in 1851. He afterwards devoted two years 
to study in Edinburgh, and one year in Halle, and in 
these places an enthusiastic devotion to the study of 
literature and history was developed and strengthened. 
While at Halle he became intimate with Tholock, and 
he was a fellow student of Weir, Professor of Hebrew, 
Glasgow, and of Pulsford, a well-known Congregational 
minister, (the translator of Mullen on Sin), 

After the completion of his Theological studies and 
being licensed to preach the Gospel, he was ordained by 
the Presbytery of Montreal at Three Rivers, on the 16th 
of May. 1855. In 1859, his health having failed, he was 
advised to travel and spend sole months in the East, 
and he visited the Mediterranean, Egypt and Palestine 
during the winter of 1859-60, along with Dr, Douglas, of 
Quebec, and other friends. Their travels included the 
Nile as far as the second cataract, the camel ride through 
the desert of Sinai, and a thorough exploration of Pales- 
tine from the southern extremity to Beyrout. Miss Me- 
Donald, a niece of Dr. Douglas, was one of the party, 
and life on the Nile boat gave an excellent opportunity 
to arrange the details of a life partnership between the 
young minister and her, with which they have been 
blessed in the subsequent years. 

Mr. Ferguson, having returned to Canada, was trans- 
lated from his charge at Three Rivers to that of 
L’Original, to which he was inducted October 3, 1860. 
He was appointed Professor in Queen's ip July, 1870, and 
for some years his duties embraced the teaching of His- 


tory, English Literature and Modern Languages. He ° 


also taught Moderns in the Royal “Military College from 
1876 to 1882. The expansion of Queen’s required him to 
sever his connection with the Military College; then to 
part with the Moderns in Queen’s ; and finally by the 
appointment of Professor Cappon he was relieved of the 
English work, enabling him now to devote all his energies 
to his favorite subject History. 


Twenty thousand dollars have been collected for a new 
chemical laboratory at Amherst. 


University of Michigan, in forty-six years, has gradu- 
ated ten thousand students. 


The lady juniors of Ohio Wesleyan have adopted the 
Oxford cap as a class hat. | 


LITERATURE... 


= ee ee en ee | re 


SOME NOTABLE CRITICISMS. 
DWARD IRVING on one occasion preached on a 
k-. Sabbath evening at Annan, his native town, and 
discoursed on the mysteries of the gospel and the deep 
things of the Apocalypse to a highly interested audi- 
ence. A shrewd old farmer who had been present, on 
his return home was questioned by his curious son, ‘Was 
he deep, faither v6 He was owre deep, Tam,” was the 
reply ; *' J thocht he wad hae laired,” 
keen-sighted observer the shadow of the coming event 


To this shrewd, 


was already discernable, ad no language conld have 
more clearly conveyed the Impression he had received to 
another than that which he employed, especially to one 
whose daily acquaintance with bogs and quagmires 
would be of the most familiar and practical kind. 

The higher walks of literature abound with criticisms 
that are notab’e by reason of their being possessed of 
similar qualities —criticisms graphic, unique, and to the 
point, conveyed in forcible language that is not less 
characteristic of the writer than it is appropriate to his 
subject. This happy conjunction makes w permanent 
impression on the mind of the appreciative reader, being 
«union of right thinking and happy expression Some 
criticisms are notable from being the reverse of this, and 
from the mistaken judgments which they have been the 
means of giving forth to the world. = The verdicts which 
Jeffrey pronounced on Wordsworth and the Lake school 
of poetry, and those of Ritson and Home on Burns, are 
examples of judgments which have been — sigually 
reversed. 

The most notable criticisms, however, consist of good 
things neatly said. When John Wilson Croker made a 
slashing attack on Macaulay's ‘‘History” in the Quarterly 
Revie, Samuel Rogers said that Croker ‘had attempted 
murder, but only conminitted suicide.” 
insincerity of Sterne’s sermons is hit off by Gray in this 
wise: while admitting that his sermons showed stréngth 
of imagination and sensibility of heart he says, ‘but 
you see the author often tottering on the verge of 
laughter, and ready to throw his periwig in the face of 


The manifest 


his audience.” 

The first appearance of the representative poet of our 
tine was hailed in this wise in the Literary Chronicle 
and Weekly Review of May 19th, 1827 :—‘* This little 
volume,” says the reviewer of ‘ Poems by ‘T'wo Brothers,” 
‘exhibits a pleasing union of kindred tastes, and con- 
tains several little pieces of considerable merit.” This 
mild and cautions spirit did not always distinguish 
Tennyson’s critics in those later years when he was rising 
into fame. The relation in which he stood to the Christ- 
ian revelation was a frequent subject of discussion. In 
one of these a critic spoke of him as ‘* being not far from 
the kingdom of heaven ;” and another compared _ his 
work to ‘tthe house of Justus, which joined hard to the 
synagogue.” Many things have happened since those. 
days, and it is pleasing to know that he is better under- 
stood now. 

Douglas Jerrold winds up a review of Wordsworth’s 
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poems in this characteristic fashion, the result of his 
limited vision, and marked by want of sympathy with 
his subject :—‘* He reminds me of the Beadle of Parn- 
assus, strutting about in a cocked hat, or, to be more 
poetical, a modern Moses, who sits on Pisgah, with his 
back obstinately turned to that promised land-— the 
Future; he is only fit for those old maid tabies the 
Muses; His Pegasus is a brokeu-winded hack, with a 
grammatical bridle and a monosyllabic bit between his 
teeth.” 

Matthew Arnold has written of the Rev. J. I. D, 
Maurice as ‘that pure aud devout spirit--of whom, 
however, the truth must at last be said, that in theology 
he passed his life beating the bush with deep emotion, 
and never starting the hare.” ‘There is a slight touch of 
retaliation in what a magazine writer said the other day 
of Mr. Arnold when he expressed the wish that he had 
left more examples of that kind of critical work in which 
he excelled, instead ‘ of the dreary and worthless excur- 
sions Into politics and theology on which he wasted 
many of the best years of his life in a gallant, but slight- 
ly irrational, defiance of the obvious law of the Eternal, 
which pronounced that of politics and theology he should 
never know any single thing.”’ 

As a compliment to the critical acumen of Mr. Arnold, 
a frecent paragraph in the World is brief aud to the 
point—‘‘ Mr, Frederic Harrison is nothing but a Jacobin 
of a refined order, wearing the most exquisitely fitting of 
kid gloves, and perfumed with the daintiest odours him- 
self. Mr. Matthew Arnold, who has said many witty 
things, uever said a thing wittier or more apposite than 
when he conjured up the image of Mr. Frederic Harrison, 
in evening dress, sharpening the guillotine. It hits off 
the man exactly. You have his social personality side 
by side with the consequences of his creed,” 

Many of the criticisms which have been passed on well- 
known names are equally pithy. Sir Archibald Alison, 
author of the ‘‘ History of Europe,” has been described 
as the author of a pamphlet in nineteen volumes, written 
to show that Providence was always on the side of the 
Tories. This: is somewhat sarcastic, but it hits a weak 
point in the work of that painstaking historian, — It has 
been said of the elder Disraeli, that his place in theology 
was like that of the fly-leaf between the Old and New 
Testaments. William Hazlit has expressed himself to 
this effect ; that, if you wish to see the height to which 
the human intellect can rise, read Shakespeare ; and if 
you wish to see how low it van sink, read his commenta- 
tors, Prynne, that prince of pamphleteers, who wrote 
about two hundred works, is said to have given no sign 
of good sense in any of them, The rapid rise which has 
lately taken place in the value of his works gives a 
special interest to the remark, that it was ‘‘Phiz” who 
put the fine potnt on the humour of Dickens. Sidney 
Sinith used to say of the gentle Francis Horner, that 
‘‘he had the Ten Commandments written in his face, 
which bore so thoroughly the impress of virtue and 
honesty, that no jury could possibly convict him on any 
charge, and he might consequently commit all sorts of 
crimes with impunity.” Lord Russell said, that of all 
the speakers he had ever heard, the most cloquent was 


Plunket, the most charming was Canning, the weightiest 
was Peel.” | 

A wagyish writer says of Thomson's description of 
summer in the Kast, that he ‘‘never could read these 
lines without his teeth watering’ —- 


o 
Bear me, Pomona, to thy citron groves, 


Vo where the lemon and the piercing lime,” 
and closes his description of the various luscious fruits, 
so abundant in that region, with— 
“Give ine to drain the cocoa’s milky bow), 
And from the palm to draw the freshening wine—- 
More bounteous far than all the frantic juice 
Which Bacehus pours.” 
The marvellous correctness of the eastern imagery of 
Moore’s ‘* Lalla Rookh,’”’ has also been greatly admired, 
and is as good, says one, ‘as riding on a camel’s back,” 
Charles Lamb characterized the ‘Tiger Song” of 
William Blake as ‘Cglorious ;" and of the gentle, but 
eccentric artist and poet, himself, John Linnell, says—- 
‘He was more like the ancient pattern of Virtue than I 
ever expected to see in this world: he feared vothing so 
much as being rich, lest he should lose his spiritna! riches 
-~he was at the same time the most sublime in his ex- 
pression, with the simpleness and gentleness of a child.” 
The following candid estimate of the value of his 
poetry, was written by J. G. Whittier on the fly leaf of 
a complete edition of his works, which he contributed to 
w Young Women’s Christian Association Fair at Boston— 
* Not for the doubtful rhynie within . 
Nor outside gold, 
Stranger or friend, 1 warn thee well, 
Should this be sold ; 
Dut freely for the sake of such 
As homeless be ; 
Give thrice its worth, and it shall prove 


Cheap unto thee,’ 


With the following unique criticism this collection of 
scattered thoughts and of stray lights may fitly conclude. 
When Coventry Patmore’s ‘Angel in the House” first 
appeared, the Atheneum critic, Henry Fothergill Chorley, 
wrote of 1t as follows :—‘« The gentle reader we apprise, 
That this new ‘Angel in the House’ Contains a tale not 
very wise, About a person and a sponse, The author, 
gentle as a lamb, Has managed his rhymes to fit, And 
haply fancies he has writ, Apother ‘In Memoriam.’ 
How his intended gathered flowers, And took her tea 
and after sung, Is told in style somewhat like ours, For 
delectation of the young, But, reader, lest you say we 
quiz The poct’s record of his she, Some little pictures 
you shall see, Not in our language, but in his :— 

* While thus I grieved and kissed her glove, 
My man brought in her note to say 
Papa had bid her send his love, 
And hoped I'd dine with them next day ; 
‘They had learned and practised Purcell's glee, 
To sing it by to-morrow night ; 
The postscript was—her sisters and she 


Inclosed some violets blue and white. 


Restless and sick of long exile 
From those sweet friends I rode, to see 
The church repairs, and after a while 


Waylaying the Dean, was asked to tea. 
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They introduced the Cousin Fred 
I'd heard of, Honour’s favorite. crave, 
Dark, handsome, bluff, but ewently bred, 
And with an air of the salt wave.” 
‘“ Pear not this saline Cousin Fred; He gives no tragic 
mischief birth; There are no tears for you to shed, 
Unless they may be tears of mirth. From ball to bed, 
from field to farm, The tale flows nicely purling on ; 
with much conceit there is no harm, In the love-legend 
here begun. The rest will come another day, If public 
sympathy allows; And this is all we have to say, About 
the ‘ Angel in the House.’ ” ~~ The Peoples Friend, 


BOOKS. 

History of the Presbyterian Church in Treland, pre- 
pared for Canadian readers by Rev. W. Cleland, Toronto. 
Hart & Co., publishers. | 

There was a time when we assumed that by far the 
larger portion of the members and adherents of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ontario were of Sc teh origin 
rather than from the north of Ireland, After the census 
of 188] came out we made a somewhat careful analysis of 
it, and we came to the conclusion that what is called 
often in this country the Scotch-Irish element entered as 
largely into its composition as the purely Scotch clement 
did. Whether we were absolutely correct or not in our 
deductions, and for ourselves We have no doubt of it, 
there is a large element from the Irish source. It is 
well, then, that readers in Canada of the present day 
should have an opportunity of studying the history of a 
Church that is not only of great importance in itself, but 
one also in which so many Canadians are deeply inter- 
ested, because of birth or descent. The standard work 
on the subject is by Reid and Killen, and extends to 
three goodly volumes. Very few in this country have 
access to these volumes, and the average reader is too 
busy perhaps to go through them carefully if he had 
access to them A few yealS ago an admirable hand- 
book was sent from the press 00 the subject by the Rev. 
Dr. Thomas, Hamilton, who, since then, was appointed 
Presilent of Queen’s College, Belfast. But few copies, 
we fear, found their way to Canada. We are glad that 
it occurred to our good friend, the author, to prepare and 
issue this volume, which will admirably meet the want. 
Mr. Cleland was by birth and education an Lrishman. 
He is a native of County Down, which has sometimes: 
been called the Yorkshire of Ireland. For more than 
forty years past he has lived and worked on this side of 
the Atlantic, and may therefore claim to be a Canadian. 
While a citizen of this country he hag not allowed his 
love for and his interest in his native land to wane in the 
least. 
more than ordinary literary ability, and the present work 
will bear evidence of his merits much more widely we 


trust. He has marshalled his facts in a most interesting 
way. We can promise thatif anyone will invest $1.25 in 


this book, which in itself is most neat and attractive- 
looking and well printed, and sits down to read it he 
will soon get so interested that he will allow but little 
time to pass without going through the whole. In 
speaking of Mr. Cleland himself, we should have added 


He has been loug known to many as a man of 
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that by marriage he is not very distantly connected with 
the Rev. Henry Cooke, D.D., the most distinguished 
man by far that the Church in Treland has produced up 
to the present time. In our perusal of the volume we 
noticed a few errors, Which we believe for the most part 
are either clerical (we are not punning on his profession) 
or the slips of the proof-reader. The author has for some 
years past been on the retired Jist of ministers, and so 
has had leisure to prepare such a work as has been now 
given to the public. | Those in the active work of the 
ministry find it dithcalt to do much at literary work, 
however well inclined they may he. 
rewarded by 2 large ciremation, 


We hope he will be 


The New England Mayas: is making itself very 
attractive to Canadian readers, 
was pre-cminently a Canadian number, and the interest 
whieh that number aroused will be held by the fully 
illustrated article in the new number, on 
“Fifty Years of a Canadian University,” by J. J. Bell, 
M.A., of Brockville. Queen's Kingston, 
which celebrated last year its fiftieth anniversary, is the 
subject of this article, which is enriched by pictures of 
the old and new homes of the University, a view of 
Kingston, and portraits of Chancellor leming, Principal 
Grant, and the leading professors, 
will have interest to many In 
graduates of (Queen’s University. 


Its September munber 


November 


University, 


Ttis an article which 


Canada besides the 


Our Father’s Kingdom, lectures on the Lord’s Prayer 
by the Rev. Charles 3. Ross, M.A., B.D., Presbyterian 
Church, Lachine, Canada. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 

This book is an amplification of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and an application of it te the needs ot the present day. 
The writer has grasped the great central truth which 
lies at the basis of prayer—the belief in a personal God, 
a loving Father, whose purpose in relation to the lives of 
meff is one of grace. Grasping tirmly this view of God 
we must accept as the logical outcome of it the truth of the 
incarnation of Christ and His atoning sacrifice. Men 
will find no difficulty with the miracles when they learn 
to say ‘Our Father.” There are many good points in 
the book. The clearness of style and rapidity of thought 
remove every trace of tediousness, and add much to the - 
interest. But what is most commendable is the deep 
spirit of reverence and devotion whieh per rales its 
pages, especially as this seems to be a time when almost 


nothing is regarded as sacred, when a spirit of irreverence 


is abroad and ‘ Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 
If this little book teaches nothing more, it teaches at 
least that reverence is not incompatible with the spirit 
of inquiry. 





Si pr 


There are 190 college papers in the United States. 

The majority of College Professors in the United 
States receive salaries under $3,000, while not one 
receives over $5,000 

The largest bell in America is in the parish church in 
Montreal, Canada, and weighs 19,400 lbs. Notre Dame 
University claims the next, which weighs 15,000 lbs., 
and has been heard at a distance of twenty-seven miles. 
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_ COLLEGE News. 


QUEEN’ S VS. OTTAWA. 


N Saturday, November 15th, Queen’s played a 
challenge match with Ottawa College, on the 


Four years ago Ottawa College played 


latter’s grounds. 
the Montrealers in Montreal for the championship of the 
Dominion, and were victorious. Having never since been 
defeated, they have claimed the title since that date. 
Montreal, two years ago played a draw for the title, and 
did the same this season. But never did Ottawa College 
have so hard a tight as on the Lith of this month. It 
lost, and the honours were carried off by Queen’s, 

There was a flurry of snow on the afternoon of the 
match, and consequently only about 700 spectators at- 
tended. They were rewarded, however, by seeing a very 
exciting and plucky struggle. Queen's men were heavier 
than the wearers of the garnet and grey, but the latter 
made up in cunning what they lacked in weight. 

The game begau with a good kick-off by Smellie, fol- 
lowed by a series of scrimmages. From one of these the 
ball was heeled out to an Ottawa man, who punted it 
over the goal line. Curtis did his utmost to save his 
team, but eventually had to 1 point. After 
further good play, Kehlin, by a rush and punt, hoisted 
the ball over Ottawa’s Belanger endeavored 
but instead, 


rouge -- 


goal Jine 
it rolled into touch-in goal, 
1-1 was then the score. 


to return it, 
giving a point to Queen’s, 
Guillet set the ball again in motion, and the members of 
both teams played brilliantly. The fast play of the 
Ottawa's, aided by the strony wind, showed up immense- 
ly, and before half time was called they had made tour 
rouges, by the splendid kicking of Guillet, Murphy and 
‘Lroy. In the second half, after a time, Queen’s worked 
the sphere over the goal line and compelled Belanger to 
rouge, score 9 to 2.) Towards the end the O:tawa’s, 
making one of their brilliant rushes, gained another 
rouge, 6-2. This was Ottawa’s dying effort, as during 
the remainder of the match Queen's held the ball in their 
all the time. Soon the O. C’s 
The ball being brought out to 


opponents twenty-five 
were forced to rouge, 6-3. 
the Ottawa’s twenty-five, it 
back to within a few feet of their goal line, where some 
Ball went into touch, 


"LS hnmediately carried 


great serimmaging took place. 
thrown out by Marquis, caught by Parkyn, who made a 


magnificent run, the ball was carried by him across the 


line. ‘Thus was the only touch down of the game 
secured, A few minutes later time was called, and all 
was confusion, Queeu’s claiming that Ottawa must play 
the extra thirty minutes. Mr. Fallon replied that 
Ottawa was not playing under Ontario rules, whereupon 
Queen's answered that they must then be playing under 
the general rules by which one point wins the game. 
Therefore the championship of Canada was wrested from 
its hitherto undefeated holders and brought to Queen's, 
When the team arrived home there was a grand recep- 
tion given them by the students in Convocation Hall. 
Speeches were made by the President of the A.M.S., 
also by Messrs. Marquis, J. 8. Skinner, McColl, Nickle 
and White. A miost successful torch light parade then 


took place, and although the rain was coming down 
pretty har, a couple of hundred of the boys made noise 
enough to let the country for miles around know that 
Queen's were at last the champions--champions for one 
week, 


ett 


QUEEN’S VS. HAMILTON CITY. 

The last tie—-the strongest collegiate was matched 
against the strongest and the Rosedale 
grounds in Toronto saw the keenest match ever played 
for the championship of Canada. = We will not give any 
detailed account of the game; the sporting columns of 
the great dailies have given all necessary information on 
this point, but with a slight sketch of the match we will 
inake one or two remarks concerning the players, ete : 

The ball was kicked off at 2:53 by Hamilton, Webster 
returned to Saunders, who sent 1t back. As the ball fell 
it struck a Hamilton man, and although this was plain 
off side it was not allowed. And now Queen’s saw that 
they had not only Hamilton but Ottawa College to play 
against, as the referee from first to last was straight for 
Hamilton, Scrimmages, throws in, and somc kicks by 
Smellie and Webster, and a run by Parkyn followed ; 
then a rush by Marquis aud a fumble 
brought the ball, after twenty minutes play, on the 
Haniilton side of the half-way line, where it should have 
been at the first of the game, had the referee been fair 
and allowed Queen’s the off side mentioned. Some fine 
work by Parkin, Echlin and Jin Farrel} then carries the 
ball along and over the goal line. The full-back kicks 
high, and quick as a flash Horsey falls ow the ball making 
an undoubted touch down. Of course it was decided a 
rouge by Ottawa College, and the play goes till after an- 
other rouge. Half time is called. © Queen’s 2, Hamilton 
and Ottawa College 0, But Queen’s has had the wind, 
and now in the second half things begin to look blue. 
(Queen's forwards show themselves to be almost perfect, 
but so do Hamilton’s backs. The ball slips backward 
and forward, excellent play being done by both sides. 
Curtis, Marquis, Horsey and Grant show up well. 
Then Saunders gets the ball and a touch-down follows, 
and a try which is not converted into goal, 4-2. On the 
kick off the wind takes the ball to Queen’s territory, and 
in a few minutes some bad play by our men gives Smart 
the ball, Parkyn and Seott collar him as he makes his 
touch-down, but of course Ottawa College again decides 
for a touch-down with try, $-2. Verv fast play follows. 
Keblin makes some fumbles, but fully makes up for them 
by his beautiful kicks, © Then Webster gets the ball and 
makes the run of the day, passing nearly all the Hamil- 
ton men and coming down within a yard or two of the 
Scrimmage, Scott gets over the line and 
an(l the game is finished. Queen’s 6, 
Such was the game. 


civic team, 


by Saunders 


goal line. 
makes a touch, 
Hamilton and Ottawa College 8. 
Now for a few remarks, 

The match showed (1) that Queen’s has the strongest 
forward team in Canada, (2) that although our backs 
played well, they were not perfect, as the Hams were, (3) 
that to win a match some men will do anything, for the. 
way the Hamilton scrimmagers threw the ball out of the 
scrimmage, to their backs, was simply disgraceful, con- 
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trary to all rules, and resulted only from the perfect con- 
fidence our opponents had in the so-called referee. 

We think it somewhat hard that, out of the many men 
who could referee a Rugby game well, the only man the 
Union could choose was an ex-manager of Queen’s great- 
est rival, and one against whom Queen’s had protested in 
her last match. If there is anything which will spoil 
good football it is this choosing of Incompetent referees 
by the Union, and we hope that if Queen’s stays in the 
Union next year things may be changed. — Of course it is 
‘arely that one sees such a referee as this special 
curlosity, for most men would have more self-respect 
than to referee a game after such objection had been 
made to him as Queen’s made, But our team need not 
feel discouraged, for look at her record for the past four 
years : 

1887, Queen’s 8, Varsity 11. Game had to he played 
half an hour over time to decide victory, 

1888, Queen’s 9, McGill 4. 

Qdueen’s 2, Montreal 0. 

Ottawa College refused challenge for championship of 
Canada as the challenge was in one day too late. 

1889, Queen’s 9, Ottawa College 11, 

Queen’s 9, Uttawa College 11. 

In these matches the Empire says traly that Queen’s 
won the championship in everything but name. 

1890, Queen’s 10, Cadets 1. 

Queen’s vs. Ottawa City, won hy default. 
(Jueen’s 29, "Varsity 5. 

(Jueen’s 4, Hamilton 7. 

Queen's 7, Ottawa College 6. 

Queen’s 6, Haniilton 8. 

It now becomes us to extend our heartiest congratula- 
tions to our team, which we believe equals any one team 
In Canada, In irs manager and field captain it has been 
extremely fortunate. MeColl has made a very good 
captain, and can take nota little credit to himself for 
the success of the team. We thank him for his efforts in 
the team’s behalf. Will Nickle, "OL, Manager, has been 
there every time. ‘Ton much praise cannot be given him 
for his untiring efforts on behalf of his team. We. be- 
lieve that without him Queen’s would never have reached 
the height she now occupies in Rugby, and only hope 
et the team may have him next year for its manager. 

Tom Marquis played, as usual, a Magnificent game all 
season. We give him our highest praise for the excellent 
work he has done. 

Grant and Cameron also, we believe, are without 
equals in Canada as scrimmagers, and have done great 
service. 

Our new men, Horsey, Scott and the others, have more 
than realized the confidence placed in them, and—Horsey 
especially—have played a telling game all this fall. 

Our old forwards, McCammon, Echlin and White, it is 
needless to praise. They know what the boys all think 
of them, and we can give them no higher praise than to 
gay that they played better than ever. 

Jimmie Farrell has played a great game. We thank 
him most heartily for the service he has rendered, and 
although with a decent referee he might not now feel so 


bruised as perhaps he does, still we express our greatest 
admiration for the way in which he stood the assaults of 
his rough opponent on the 22nd, 

Ross was the only man hurt, and he was injured near 
the start while playing a grand forward game, and 
pluckily played the whole game through, 
an immense help to the team all season. 


He has heen 
He is all right 
now and back to class. 

Our backs, Smeliie, Parkyn, Curtis and Webster have 
played a good steady game, and though not as good as 
they are capable of being, suill they played excellent foot- 
ball-- Webster's beautiful playing far more than realiz- 
ing expectations. Curtis Was another new man, and did 
well the few---but most responsible—-cduties devolving 
upon him, 

And what about our opponents 7 
last met us on the field. They played excellently. Their 
backs are almost perfect, and they have a very fast set 
As we said, their scrimmagers and a cer- 


Kspecially those who 


of forwards, 
tain forward played a very Mean game, but outside we 
compliment Hamilton on her team---the champion team 
of Canada. But let her not forget that, not counting 
Saunders, her three finest players are old Queen’s men. 
Logie, their captain, was captain of ours in ’86, and we 
see that he is as good a player asever.  Legyat is playing 
« much better game than he did at Queen’s, and 
he has put to good use the lessons in foathall received 
here. And lastly to Harry Farrell, one of our last year’s 
half backs, Hamilton owes the honor of being at the top 
a1 the race for the championship. As fall back, he 
played one of the most brilliant defence games we ever 
saw, and though we were sorry to see an old Kingston 
and Queen’s boy play agaiust our team, still we were 
glad to see he had not forgotten how to handle the ball, 
Some at first were of the opinion that he should not have 
playa against Q@aeen’s this season, and if it had been 
almost any other man we would have been inclined to 


think so ourselves. 





Y,M.C.A. a 
On the ]4th inst. a special mecting was called to meet 
Mr. Cossum, travelling representative of the Intereol- 
legiate Foreign Missionary Movement. ‘There was 4 large 
attendance, ineluding a number of ladies, Mr. Cossum 


said that before proceeding with his address he wished 


“the Association to decide on having, once a month, a 


meeting, specially devoted to subjects bearing on mis- 
sions, with a view to gradually absorbing all that was 
now being done in that direction by the Missionary 
Society and Foreign Mission Band. He pointed out that 
such a meeting was provided for in the constitution of 
the Association. General discussion being invited several 
members opposed the suggestion on the ground that 
they thought the existing arrangement more satisfactory, 
Finally it was resolved to postpone till next business 
meeting a decision so important. So much time was 
taken up on this point that, unfortunately, Mr Cossum 
had to leave for another appointment without having an 
opportunity of delivering his intended address. 

It is gratifying, however, to know that at their last 
business meeting the members resolved that monthly 
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missionary meetings be henceforth held. Thus the main 
object of his visit is practically accomplished. 

Mr. Cossum also had pleasant meetings with the For- 
eign Missionary Band and the Royal College Y. M,C. A, 

The Rule in the Constitution affecting the point in 
question is as follows:-— 

“The President shall appoint . . .. 

(4) A Missionary Committee which shall provide for 
monthly meetings in the interest of Home and Foreign 
Missions, select leaders and topics for these meetings, 
and endeavor to stimulate the students with a deep inu- 
terest in the missionary cause.” 

The regular meeting on the following Friday after- 
noon was led by Principal Grant, whose theme was 
“Temperance.” He dwelt upon the full meaning of the 
term, shewing that itis not abstinence from anything 
in particular but absolute self-control in all things, The 
address throughout was eminently practical, and very 
much appreciated by the crowded mecting,. 

The additions to our Roll this session consist of 32 
Active Members and 21 Associate. 

At our last service, led by Mr. Thomson, B.A., all the 
available space was occupied, and several were observed 
to turn away. 


ee 


THE ARTS SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday afternoon, (November 19), a mass meeting 
of Arts students was held to receive the report of a eom- 
mittee appointed some time ago to draw up a constitution 
for an Arts Society. Alt. E. Lavell, 91, took the chair, 
and N. Carmichael, B.A., 90, read the report of the com- 
mittee. This was in the form of a resolution adopting a 
constitution which the committee had drawn up, and 
after some discussion the report was taken up clause by 
clause and unanimously adopted. The meeting then ad- 
journed to meet on the following ‘Tuesday for the nom- 
ination of officers. ‘Lhe object of the Society, as stated 
in the resolution, is that a more systematic and equitable 
mode of collecting money from students fer students’ 
institutions may be obtained, and that the payment of 
such ioney as is collected may be governed in an orderly 
way by men elected by those who stand the expenses of 
the various institutions, The membership fee is $1.25, 
and this will go to defraying the expenses of the Reading 
Room, delegates sent from (Jueen’s to sister institutions, 
and the expenses of the University Football Club. All 
outside the Society will be considered ‘‘barbarians and 
outcasts” as a junior mildly put it, and will of course be 
allowed no Reading Room privileges or any of those ad- 
vantages generally enjoyed by students, as regards 
meetings, football, ete. This is a step in the right di- 
rection, and we hope that this Arts Society is here to 
stay. It has been needed for a long time. 








A, M.S. 

A most interesting meeting of the A.M.S, was held on 
the evening of Nov. 2)st. It was distinctively a Fresh- 
men’s meeting. J. W. Herbison read an interesting 
_paper on ‘‘ The duty of students in relation to College 
institutions.” The paper was well discussed, principally 


by members of the first and second years. The finency 
of the speakers, the earnestness, good sense and loyalty 
which ‘characterized their addresses augurs well for the 
future of the Soviety and of Queen’s. One excellent 
feature of the meeting was its freedom from the spirit of 
wrangling, & spirit which in the past has been detriment- 
al to the Society. It is the intention of the JouRNAL, in 
order to add interest to its columns and to encourage the: 
efforts of the A.M.S., to publish from time to time, 
either in whole or in part, the papers read in these 
incetings. It is hoped, therefore, that the essayists will 
do their best. The plan of asking each year to provide 
the programme for successive meetings is a good one, as 
it promotes a friendly rivalry. 
of the meeting was over, Mr. Fleming, of the first year, 
was asked to fill the chair, which duty he creditably per- 


After the business part 


formed. ; 

The folowing extracts are taken from Mr. Herbison’s 
paper : 

Since the first establishment of colleges, I doubt much 
if there has existed one in which there were not peculiar 
institutions nowhere seen except in connection with 
college life. Such was the system of fagying so long in 
vogue in the English Colleges, such were the hundred 
and one peculiarities of English and Coutinental College 
life. In place of these now, however, are seen in the 
Old Country college institutions similar to our own, and 
to obtain a fair idea of these and all the existing institu- 
tions of to-day, we need but to éxamine those of the 
model University of America—Queen’s, of Kingston. 
First of these let us take a look at the A.M.S. — It is the 
society of the University. Through it is transacted all 
the business which concerns the students as a whole, and 
so it is the official or parent society of the College. But 
were this its only end, the scope of the A.M.S. would be 
amall indeed. The discussions, debates and papers to be 
heard weekly at its meetings prove that it is more than. 
a business machine. Here we see the elegant senior 
arise in all his contident experience and discuss the 
question in hand with the sageness of a Socrates. Here, 
tuo, is seen the trembling freshman as he first essays to 
express the burning thoughts which he feels within him. 
As says the poet-— 

“When first the college rolls receive his name, 

The young enthusiast quits his ease for fame, 
Resistless burns the fever of renown, 
Caught from the strong contagion of the gown.” 

Closely connected with the A.M.S., and published 
under its management is the Q. C. Journan. Full of 
breezy news, spicy paragraphs and philosophical dis- 
cussions, it cannot fail to be of interest to the student 
alive to his own good and the welfare of the College. 
The first duty of the student to the A.M.S. is to attend 
its meetings. Not only does he owe this to the Society 
but also to himself. When we think of some one we 
have known who came into College nnable even to move 
an adjournment, and then see the ease with which the 
same man now speaks upon any subject; when we hear 
the few trembling words of the maiden speech, and hear 
a few minutes after the eloquence produced by three or 
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four years culture in the A.M.S., we wonder that any 
student desiring to succeed in life can he so neglectful of 
his own interest as to remain away from its meetings. 
To the Journan—the organ of the A.M.S,—the record 
of college life and events, the student’s duty is plain. 
The wan who is not a subscriber ought te be at once, for 
I cannot consider that man truly loyal to his College who 
is not enough interested in it to pay a dollar for the 
record of its inner life and Progress, Of his duty to the 
~Y.M.C.A. Tueed say little. Any one alive to his own 
good and that of his fellows will be connected with this 
institution, and be found exercising all those christian 
virtues he possesses in being helpful in the very best 
way. 





: ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

The recent decision of the Faculty to make Dr. A. S. 
Oliver Emeritus Professor of Materia Medica has 
occasioned other changes in the staff of lecturers. Dr. 
Henderson resigns his position and is re-appointed to the 
Chair of Clinical Medicine. Dr. Mundell assumes the 
duties of Lecturer in Physiology, and Surgical Anatomy 
is taught by Drs. Mundell and Garrett in conjunction. 





OUR READING ROOM. 

Our worthy Janitor, who never Wearies of wielding the 

broom, and whose greatest delight is to keep the College 
in ship-shape, has found some ditheulty in bringing order 
out of shaos in the reading room. But he hag set himself 
heartily to work and his efforts have been at length 
successful. The coufused mass of journals of all ages 
which formerly lay on the table has been disposed of. 
The library, or as much of it as had been left by those 
who in graduating had looked round for a souvenir, has 
been removed to a neat little room opening off the 
iInusewn, 
. Our young and vigorous society has decided to place, 
in files provided by the College, copies of the following 
dailies: Kingston Whig, Toronto Empire, Ottawa Free 
Press and Montreal Gazette. The latest medical journals 
will be supplicd by the Faculty. The office of Curator 
will be offered to ‘‘Tom,” and the Eseulapian Society 
will assume the responsibility of raising his “ ealaryic? 





A RULE. 
Visitors to the Dissecting Room are required to pro- 
duce a pass duly signed by the Demonstrator, and dated 
on the day on which it is presented. 


—-—+ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 

The new college, so commoidious, so comfortable, and 
convenient to the University and Hospital, speaks for 
the wisdom and generosity of the trustees. and faculty: 

The piano, telephone and rocking-chairs show a con- 
sideration and appreciation of girl nature very commend- 
able. 

The new Professors, though last mentioned, rank first 
in importance. | 

The students can now conscientiously invite any girl 
who thinks of studying medicine to come to Kingston, 
as they have a Dean of whom any College might be 


proud, Professors second to none, Trustees who are 
willing to do anything in reason, and the prospect of 
graduating . from a University whose influence is felt 


throughout the Dominion. 
THE GRADUATES OF 790, 


M. McKellar, M.D., 
She will be stationed at Mumuch. 


was expected in) India last 
month. 


M. Fraser, M.D., is now “fon the water’ 


? 


en route for 
India, 

CG. Demorest, M.D., has located in St. Catharines. 

M. Brown, M.D., is in New York acquiring a more 
thorough knowledge of the profession before undertaking 
its responsibilities. 

Mrs. R. V. Funnell is practising in Kingston. 

Mrs. H. Walker, M.D., has gone to her brother in 


Western States. 


— 


PERSONALS. 

Rey. Geo. R. Lang, B A., is still at Admaston. 

Seott Griffin, B.A., 85, is In a law office in Toronto. 

George Malcolm is teaching the young idea how to 
shoot in Mitchell. 

Alex. McNaughton is not back this session but is 
preaching in M anitoba. 

Angus Watson, ‘59, is running a grocery at Beaverton. 
Students’ orders attended to with despatch. 

Miss E. 8. Fitzgerald; gold medalist in Classics, '84, is 
Classical Mistress in Lindsay Collegiate Institute. 

Wanderers returned— Donald McPhail, B.A., Dan 
MelIntosh, William Belton, Hugh Ross. 

T. RB. Scott and James Cattanach, who have been un- 
well,eaure able to attend classes again, | 

A. M. Fenwick, B.A., ‘90, has at length been located 
at Broadview, N.W.T. He is engaged in mission work, 

WO. Wallace, married, is finishing his course in Mlan- 
itoba College.. 


Josiah Shurie, B.A., ’89, is attending Trinity Medical 


School. 
Rev. Stephen Childerhose, B.A., has been inducted to 


_ the charge of Madoc. 


O. FE. Kilborn, M.A., M.D., 1s now in London, Eng., 
making special preparation for mission work in China. 

William Nicol, M.A., has sent the Business Manager 
his subscription from Germany. 

We are very sorry that W. H. S. Simpson, 93, has. 
been unable, through ill-health, to return this session. 

Alex. Stewart, M.D., 90, has received a government 
sit on an Indian Reserve near Devil’s Lake, North 
Dakota. Pity he was not nearer the Royal. 

George Gillies, RB. A., Gananoque, renewed his acquaint- 
ance with old Queen’s at the formal opening of Divinity 
Hall. 


George Hartwell, B.A., 88, and W. J. Hayes, B.A., 
90, are attending Drew Theologival Seminary, N. J. 


They will soon be full-grown divines, 
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William Coleman, who put in a year or two with us, 
is looking for a sheep-skin from ’Varsity in the near 
future. 

Found-—reorge Bryan, B, A., 88, has, after a long and 
diligent search, been discovered at Declare, Man. He 
has developed into a preacher of no ordinary calibre. 


Gus Gandier, M.D., 99, has successfully followed up 
the bright career he began in the Royal. He has a fine 
practice at Merrickville. 

Tt has reached our ears that RK. EK. Knowles, ‘ Our 
Demosthenes No. 2,” has supplemented himself with a 
better half. We would not for a moment hold ourselves 
responsible for the truth of such an unlikely report. 


J. ‘T. Fowkes, who was reported last year as having 
committed guicide-—he was married---has heen giving 
lessons on vocal culture in the neighborhood of Vankleek 
Hill. Ee will be back after Xinas to the Royal. 


Perry Chamberlain, M.D., 88, Morrisburg, has opened 
a new office —he was married some time ago, Congratu- 
lations. Every wise married son of (Jueen’s takes the 
JOURNAL to steer him o’er the matrimonial sea. 


Norman A. McPherson, k.A., 89, gave us a flying 
He is studying law in Ogdeusbury and is a 
His musical powers find 


visit. 
teacher in a Sunday School. 
expression in a well organized 8S, S. orchestra. 

John Taylor, 91, has been engaged during the summer 
in Manitoba. We understand, that though studying for 
the church, his love of ‘filthy lucre” has overcome him. 
He is enjoying an $800 snap. His work on Indian 
Antiquities and Costumes has not yet been published. 


S. Childerhose and H. Ro Grant have lately returned 
from a year’s sojourn in Europe. Last winter was spent 
in Edinburgh, and after the session was over a party was 
formed and the leading cities in France, Italy, Germany 
and Belgium were visited. H. R. Grant is now engaged 
near his home at Stellarton, N.S. 


Dr. A. I. Bolton, Port Simpson, b.C., for some time a 


stident in the Royal, has lately been made a J.P. He is 
engaged in building a Boys’ Home and Hospital. He ex- 


pects assistance from the Provincial and Dominion Govern- 
ments, and one of the Kingston Y P.S8.C.E’s, and will be 
happy to receive private donations of any sum. 


We were pleased to have a brotherly shake of the hand 
and a tear of sympathy from Jimmie McLennan, B.A., 
87. He is an old Journat quill-driver, and was Editor- 
in-Chief in ’87-’88. He has been dusting books of peace 
and war in Toronto for some time, but seems to enjoy 
‘getting back to the old halls, Always welcome ! 


Rev. W. G. Mills, B.A., a former Editor of the 
JOURNAL, has accepted a call to New Westmiuster, B.C. 
He has been settled at Sunderland for the last three 
years and has been eminently successful. We wish him 
every success in his new field, and hope he will let the 
JOURNAL readers hear from him. 


Wally Morden, 8.A., 88, in sending his dollar, writes: 
Lam glad the JoURNAL’s aspiration is to be a students’ 
paper and not a scientific and philosophic magazine. My 


tastes no doubt are depraved, but I would sooner sit for 
two hours and talk over college with an undergrad than 
listen for the same time to—well, say, H. M. Stanley. I 
look on the JouRNAL as an undergrad, or as containing 
an account of what is interesting to the undergrads, and 
if it contains that, you can rest assured it is of interest. 
to the graduate, 


ROLL CALL. 
W. J. Patterson, B.A., ’88? 
Dr. W. Coy 7 


A hoy. 
A boy. 


DIVINITY HALL. 


‘Toil on, toilon,’”? seems to be the inscription that 
hangs over the portals of Divinity Hall, and the dwellers 
therein are doing their utmost to live up to it, 
and six hours in class with essays and exercises make 
the life of the happy theologue anything but a dill one. 


Five 


Speaking of exercises, could not some improvement be 
made in the arrangements for the delivery and exam- 
ination of these’? As it is now, there seems to be a feel- 
ing of uncertainty among the students as to the time 
they may be called on to pass through this little ordeal. 
If certain days were set apart throughout the session, 
and each student appointed a certain day in which his 
discourse ust be delivered, it would remove the dissatis- 
faction which now prevails among the boys. 


It is pleasing to note the increased attendance in the 
Hall this session. ‘The first year class is the largest in 
the history of Queen’s, and the quality of the men is in 
every way up to the average. While there are always a 
few who enter Theology without taking a full University 
course, every year sees a marked improvement in this 
regard. We hope that the remit sent down from the 
General Assembly to the Presbyteries asking them to 
emphasize the importance of a full University for those 
entering for the ministry may have a salutary effect, and 
that at no distant date it will become compulsory. 


The new Lecturer on Church History, Rev. J. Ross, 
B.D., of Perth, is already very popular among the boys. 
His lectures are elognent and interesting, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he is dealing with the earliest periods, 
which are generally supposed to belong to the dry bones 
of Ecclesiastical History. 


A valuable addition to the teaching staff this session is 
Mr. D. G. 8S. Connery, B.A., who is giving lectures on 
elocution. His classes are largely attended by Arts men 
as well as Divinities, and has already proved himself 
worthy of the very high reputation which he holds. 


The Missionary Association has begun its work again 
this session, and judging from the first meeting the 
attendance and interest will be much larger than ever. 
The same old difficulty in regard to supplying the mission 
stations for the winter faces us. Those students who 
have had stations during the summer, within reach of 
Kingston, seem to think that they have the peculiar 
faculty of knowing just the man who is suited to their 
respective fields, and claim the right of supplying the 
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same for the winter. Complaints have been coming in 
that the stations were much dissatisied with the men 
sent to them by the Association other winters. But this 
is no new complaint. Every mission station grumbles 
more or less with its winter supply, and the station that 
gives the least grumbles the loudest. True monetary 
considerations must never enter the heart of the student. 
He must always be prompted by the love of the work, 
and if the latter the most ambitious can have his ideal 
fulfilled. But we still claim that the Association has the 
only right to do this work, and that every station and 
congregation should look to the Assovciation for their 
supply. It is the only way by which the rights of the 
younger students can be protected, and prevent selfish 
students from monopolizing all the best fields and the 
best pay. 

The Inter-Collegiate Missionary Alliance held its sixth 
annual convention in Montreal this year. The attend- 
ance of delegates was not so large 43 on former occasions, 
but it was made up for by the unusually interesting 
character of the mectings. J. A. McDonald, B.A., J. 
Reddon, B A., and D. Strachan, B.A., were sent down 
from Queen’s, and these men report themselves as de- 
lighted with the convention, with Montreal, with Me- 
Gill, and with the ladies attending MeGill. ©The Mont- 
real students have a faculty of making their visitors feel 
perfectly at home, and certainly their efforts on this 
occasion were much appreciated by the visitors. In so 
short a space as we have at our disposal it is impossible 
‘to give a detailed account of all the proceedings, and 
every part was so excellent we hardly feel justified in 
specially noticing any one, yet the papers of W. R. Mc- 
Intosh, University College, and of Miss Lillian Hendrie, 
of the Theo Dora Society, McGill, were unusually inter- 
esting, and brought out lengthy cliscussions, 

We are glad to see our old friend J. Cattanach back 
again, much improved after his severe illness. He looks 
quite changed in his new outfit, and might be well 
taken for a second edition of Donald Dhu, 


Those mysterious parcels which the Theologians have 
been seen conveying to the College these last few days 
carefully wrapped up in their gowns we have discovered 
to be nothing nore than copies of Horne’s Introduction 
As a Freshman well asked : ‘* What must the book iteclf 


be *” 
COLLEGE WORLD, 


Students who use tobacco in any form are denied ad- 
mission to the University of the Pavifie at San Jose, Cal. 

A knock-downer for examination advocates: ‘‘In- six 
years, 389 students of the Prussian public schools have 
committed suicide through fear of flunking on examina- 
tions.”’ | : 

The subscription for a memorial of Adam Smith, 
author of “The Wealth of Nations,” has already reached 
8,000 pounds. The memorial will be erected at Kil- 
kardy, where the author was born. 


Congdon’s Digest of Nova Scotia Decisions goes into 
the binders’ hands the last of this week. In our next 
issue we shall be able to give an extended notice of this 


work, which we believe will be indispensible to the 
practitioner and of great value to the profession gener- 
ally. —Dalhousie (reazeffe. 


The number of Undergraduates this session shows a 
very gratifying increase over that of last year. The 
Undergraduates in Arts number 107, distributed among 
the years as follows: Seniors, 29, Juniors 26, Sopho- 
mores 25, Freshmen 27. Of these, 80 are from Nova 
Seotia, 15 from P. BK. Island, S from New Brunswick, 2 
from Maine, 1 from British Columbia, and | from Ber- 


muda.—Dalhousie Gazelle. 


OUR TABLE. 

The Columbia Spectator has changed its garb ; not for 
the better, we think. 

Lehigh Burr manifests an inclination to give too much 
attention to football. 

Week by week the Varsity brings us a pleasant record 
of the progress of the Provincial University. We con- 
gratulate the Mditors on being able to place before the 
readers of the journal so many fSiterary contributions 
from students. 

The Adelphian, for November, contains several pieces 
of no inconsiderable literary value. If the author of 
“That Thanksgiving Story” is an amateur we niay yet be 
very familiar with his name. 

The Presbyterian College Journal, Volume X, Number 
1, has arrived. It contains an unusually large number 
of really first-class articles, which it would be interesting 
to review did we have tine. The Journal deserves 


patronage. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 

Some of the students have of late developed a faculty 
for disturbing others by wrestling and scufiling in the 
Reading Room. — It would be better for all concerned if 
such exhibitions took place on the Campus. 

The Coneursus should look after those who have of Jate 
amused themselves by tearing down notices from the 
bulletin board. 

The class of 94 have decided to hold meetings of their 
year fortnightly to assist in developing the innate elo- 


quence of the heretofore bashful Freshmen. That is 


‘right, boys. 


Who is it that so appreciates the privileges of the 


Reading Room as to cut whatever suits his fancy from 


the newspapers on file ? 


— = ———— wee = 





Professor—Mr. S —, is Church History interesting ? 
Mr. §.—It depends on how you look at it. 





Yesterday morning, as the JOURNAL staff was break- 
fasting in their spacious and “altogether lovely” apart- 
ments, the door was burst open and a stranger entered. 
He began immediately: “ I am from Dalhousie. I 
know a lot. I am very young. I have preached I 
took forty lectures in elocution. I stood first in Phil- 
osophy. I—” (The remainder is unavoidably crowded 
out of this issue. ) 
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ECENTLY a senior who offered his football sub- 
R scription to a Sophomore collector was very much 
taken aback on being told that Freshmen would have to 
go to the collector of their own year, 
Dr. K. N,.--Your name is White, is it not ? 
No sir, Green. 
Oh ! simply a matter of color-blindness. 





On the way to Toronto--Brakesman —Keep the door 
shut, the wind is driving in some swells. © 





Voice from down stairs to A. D. M. Ke-n-n, ‘94— 
‘‘ Minnie sends her best regards, hand-painted on both 


sides.” 


Thomas A. Becket (Scott) is the patron saint of the 
Women’s Medical College. 





There is a rule in the Hebrew language which states 
that members of the body, which are in pairs, are of the 
feminine gender, but all other members of the body are 
Mr. B--I lately assured the professor that 
When did this happen, John ? 


et 


masculine. 
heart is feminine. 


At the late match against Ottawa College the smallest 
man on that team was heard to exclaim: ‘Dot big 
man Cameron, bold, bad man; he scrag little man like 


” 


me. 


Hugh Ross arrived from Victoria, B.C., to-day. He 
walked the whole distance, Owing toa breakage in the 
machinery he was delayed one day. Had this not 
occurred he would have been here yesterday. 





Who call out “bells” in every tone, 
From the loud scream to the mild moan, 
Who sway their arms both to and fro, 
And make the ocean Ro-o-l, you know ? 
The yellocution class, 





N. J. Sp—le, 91, after much original research, comes 
forward with the idea that Freshies’ receptions originated 
in the year 1898 B.C. He will be pleased to explain his 
theory to all inquirers. Don’t neglect to enclose a three 
cent stamp. 





Jim-—What sort of songs do you enjoy most, Miss EH. ? 
Miss H.—Scotch ones, and (hesitatingly) my favorite 
is ‘‘ The Campbells Are Coming.” 





**Say, Bob, how much were the tickets for the Boston 
Symphony Concert ?” 

RBob—‘*T went in for a nickel.” 

It has been noticed that yet another of the theologues 
has a geeat fuilin for the fair sex. So much so, in fact, 
that he cannot make a speech even in prayer meeting 
without alluding to them. 


Some of the divinities have been mistaking the first year 
ladies for doctrines, and have been religiously embracing 
them on the way to the Apologetics class-room. Look 
out or we will be giving you fitz. 


THEY ARE SEVEN. 


I met a pretty college girl, 
She was twenty-two, she said, 

Her hair was banged with wave and curl, 
And coiled about her head. 


Sweet hearts and levers, gentle maid, 
How many may they be? 

How many ? Seven in all, she said, 
And wondering looked at me. 


And where are they ? I pray you tell, 
She answered, seven are they, 

And two at Cataraqui dwell, 
And one at Collin’s Bay. 


The two down in the city here 
I’m not quite sure about, 

But Alf. and Harry, living near, 
They often drive me out. 


You say that living here are two, 
Of whom you’re not quite sure, 

And yet you’re seven ; that can’t be true, 
Explain a little more. 


Then answered she in gentle tone, 
They’re seven ; now don’t you see, 

Those two have somewhat backward grown, 
And not so mashed on me? 


If they don’t call on you, my dear, 
Or take you out to drive, 

Don’t count the two who are living here, 
But say you’ve only five. 


I see them oft, their homes are near, 
The gentle maid replied, 

And not a hundret yards from here, 
They've studied side by side. 


The first that went, Will was his name, 
He from my side did stray, 

Because a missionary came 
And stole my heart away. 


Then when to English through the snow, 
We trainped at eight each morn, 

My Alec did with Carrie go, 
And I was left forlorn. 


How many have you then? I said 
Those have the mitten given, 
She wouldn’t see it, simple maid, 
But answered, they are seven. 


But they are gone—those two are gone, 
They gave you the go by, 
Still useless was my talking quite, 
She wouldn’t see it in that light, 
And seven was her reply. 
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Min has been written on the subject of cap- 


ital punishment in Canada = du ring the 
past few months. In our Opinion many things 
have been said which are hurtful in tendency. 


However, in a general way, we think the discussion may 
do good, as it may lead some tO & more intelligible con- 
ception of what society means by the cleath penalty. 
From among the views advanced we select three which 
we think seize some part of the truth and are therefore 
worth considering by all who wish to have an adequate 
idea of the meaning of the law on the gubject. It has 
been said by some that the infliction of the death penalty 
is simply a preventative, i.¢., that it deters persons who 
have murderous intentions from carrying them out. In 
our opinion it has no direct influence jn that direction. 
And the testimony of the most experienced judges is, we 
believe, in line with this view. A second opinion is that 
the infliction of the death penalty is educational, i.e., 
that the aim of society in carrying out the sentence of 
death is to teach man the majesty of the law. A third 
view is that it is simply society taking vengeance on one 
who has transgressed its laws, ¢.¢., that in inflicting the 
penalty of death society is vindicating the majesty of the 
law ; not seeking to teach men that there is a majesty in 
the laws of society. Many writers who have advocated 
one or other of these views, have insisted that any one 
of them excludes the other two. We do not think so, 
we are inclined to think there is an important truth in 
each of the three views, and hence, that properly under- 
stood, each view is simply one aspect of the whole truth. 
We think capital punishment is a preventative of crime 
not because it really deters the murderously disposed 
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man from committing murder, but because it teaches 
that we are all members of one organisn (society) and 
therefore brethren. And so it tends to prevent men from 
having the murderous spirit, which is pure individualism. 
We think it is educational, not becanse it teaches men 
what is the usual consequence of murdering a fellow man, 
but because it tends to bring out the idea that murder, 
and indeed all wrong-doing, isa violation of the primal 
conditions of society, t.é-5 it tends to lead men to fear the 
crime, not the punishment of the crime. Finally it vin- 
dicates justice, not because it expresses the feelings of 
the friends of the murdered person, but because it is the 
expression of the truth that murder negates the con- 
ditions under which society is possible. 
* a + 

The Kditor of the Free Church of Scotland Monthly, 
now on his travels in the United States, writes of men 
and institutions with charming directness. Of one 
minister in San Francisco, te whom he had a letter of 
introduction, he 82y3s, giving the name of the poor man : 
“ He called for the purpose of asking me to preach for 
him, to suit his own convenience, but he did not further 
condescend to trouble himself about me or my affairs.” 
Another brother was kinder, he ‘drove me to see the 
new university, which is now rising, and which is start- 
ing with an endowment of £4,000,000, the gift of one 
man, a Mr. Stanford, who is thus erecting a permanent 
memorial on the grave of his only son. Evenas itis, there 
is no lack of colleges in California. In San Francisco 
alone there is a State University, one or two Medical 
Colleges, and a Presbyterian Theological Seminary. The 
last named institution 1s rather a ‘one horse’ affair, with 
some ten or twelve students, none of the professors having 
any reputation except Dr. Burroughs, who is said to be a 
scholar, and who has written a book on the Song of 
Solomon, which Mr. Spurgeon, it seems, has pronounced 
the best book on the subject. I have no doubt the 
seminary has the right to confer degrees, and that may 
account for almost all the clergy here, as elsewhere, 
being doctors of Divinity.” San Francisco did not agree 
with the editor, apparently. Tt is a bad city, but the 
number of D.1’s may explain why there are so few 
Christians. ‘(It has a population of over 300,000, and 
only 15,000 of these are attached to any church.” The 
Yanadian Church is not so rich in D.D’s, but it is richer 
in pastors, students and people. Formerly, Queen’s 
alone gave degrees in Divinity, and it gave them so 
sparingly that a cry arose to heaven and the General 

ssembly for more manufactories of the much prized 
articles. Knox, Montreal and Pine Hill Colleges—and 
other institutions it may be—now assist in supplying the 
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demand, but, strange to say, Queen’s is more sparing 
than ever in awarding the honour. {n spite of all that 
has been done, Canada is not up to the United States 
mark. Only a small minority of our ministers are D. D's, 
though it may be a comfort to know that the number is 
increasing more rapidly than scholarship or original 
thinking. In Kingston Presbytery there is not one D.D. 
outside the staff. Why not begin by decorating the 
Presbytery asa whole? That would put us ahead of 
our neighbors, and would show ‘“‘hustle” worthy of them. 
They assume that ‘¢ when a minister has assunied a cer- 
tain age, he ought to be a doctor, and he is so addressed 
accordingly.” Our proposal is to give the title to all 
ministers, and lest u “ent” should be tried, to all students 
for the ministry. We would then lead-—according to the 
American student—all the churches in Christendom, and 


would never be overtaken. 


* 
* + 


The Xmas holidays are at hand, and the JouRNAL’s 
advice to the students is to make the most of them. 
Those who have fallen behind in their work through mis- 
spent time do not deserve a holiday. — But to the honest 
worker we would say, forget as far as possible all about 
classes and exams., and give your mind a complete 
relaxation. But remember that rest does not mean idle- 
ness, and if the time hangs heavily on your hands, and 
you cannot find profitable amusement otherwise, we will 
not censure you if you review—say your notes on 
Philosophy. By all means get a rest, and you will do 
better work when you come back. If our good wishes 
could be realized by expressing them, the coming 
vacation would be happy indeed for all, 


* 
* * 


The Senate outlined in the Calendar two years ago 
various excellent courses of study for the degree of Ph.D., 
and we understand that some Masters of Arts in different 
parts of the country are perusing these, aided by cor- 
respundence with the Professors. This session lectures 
are given on the courses in Classics. Professor Fletcher 
lectures on Latin, Professor McNaughton on Greek, and 
Mr. Nicholson on Philology, and as candidates are 
required to offer Plato’s Republic and Aristotle's 
Nicomachean Ethics and Politics, and must show ac- 
quaintance with the best modern critics of those authors, 
Mr. Short has agreed to give weekly lectures on the 
Polities of Aristotle, and on alternate years Professor 
Watson on the Republic. We would like to be informed 
if any other Canadian University is doing work of this 
kind, and in what form. It is a distinct step in advance 
here, and we are glad that Canadian students who wish 
to take a post graduate course in Classics are not obliged 
to go to John Hopkins or Europe. 


* * 
* 


To every lover of social order recent events in England 
are very cheering. But a few years ago the offence 
which is driving 8, C. Parnell from public life would 
have been passed over with complete indifference. When 
Mr. Parnell, and those who still support him, bring for- 
ward the old argument that if he has the ability to per- 
form his political duties, his moral life is something with 


which the public has nothing to do; the answer virtually 
given is that a good stream cannot come from a polluted 
fountain. ‘That society, and especially the political 
members of it, should give such an answer, is, we think, 
particularly hopeful and promising. 


st i rn ee eee 


LITERATURE. 


er 


THEKLA’S SONG. 
From “ WALDENSTEIN,” BY SCHILLER, Part ou, Acro mt, SEC. Vi. 
The clouds march ouward, thy oakwoods moan, 

Wanders the maid by the shore alone, 
While the great waves break with might, with might, 
And she sings ont her song to the dreary night, 


As the tears from her dark eyes move. 


My heart is dying, and life is vain. 

O Holy One, call back thy child again ; 
For nothing,—no, nothing more bright can be mine, 
Vor now have I gathered off life’s best vine, 


I have felt what true life is—I love 
A. Kk. L. 


ON THE TALKING OF NONSENSE. 
a ee RE is no greater mistake in the world than the 

looking upon every sort of nonsense as want of 
sense. Nonsense, in the bad sense of the word, like 
certain suspicious ladies, is very fond of bestowing its 
own appellation, particularly upon what renders other 
persons agreeable. But nonsense, in the good sense of 
the word, is a very sensible thing in its season ; and is 
only confounded with the other by people of a shallow 
gravity, who cannot afford to joke. 

These gentlemen live upon credit, and would not have 
it inquired into. They are perpetual beggars of the 
question, They are grave, not because they think, or 
feel the contrast of mirth, for then they would feel the 
mirth itself, but because gravity is their safest mode of 
behaviour, They must keep their minds sitting still, 
because they are incapable of a motion that is not awk- 
ward. They are waxen images among the living; the 
deception is undone if the others stir; or hollow vessels 
covered up, which may be taken for full ones; the 
collision of wit jars against them, and strikes but their 
hollowness. 

In faet, the difference between nonsense not worth 
talking, and nonsense worth it, is simply this :—the 
former is the result of a want of ideas, the latter of a 
superabundance of them. This is remarkably exempli- 
fied by Swift’s ‘‘ Polite Conversation,” in which the 
dialogue, though intended to be a tissue of the greatest 
nonsense in request with shallow merriment, is in reality 
full of ideas, and many of them very humorous; but then 
they are all commonplace, and have been said so often, 
that the thing uttermost in your mind is the inability of 
the speakers to utter a sentence of their own ;—they have 
no ideas at all, Many of the jokes and similies in that 
treatise are still the current coin of the shallow; though 
they are now pretty much confined to gossips of an 
inferior order, and the upper part of the lower classes. 

On the other hand, the wildest rattling, as it is called, 
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in which men of sense find entertainment, consists of 
nothing but a quick and original succession of ideas, —a 
finding, as it were, of something in nothing, —a rapid 
turning of the hearer’s mind to some new phase of thought 
and sparkling imagery. The man of shallow gravity, 
besides an uneasy half-consciousness that he has nothing 
of the sort about him, is too dull of perception to see the 
delicate links between one thought and another; and he 
takes that for a mere chaos of laughing jargon, in which 
finer apprehensions perceive as much delightful associa- 


tion as men of musical taste do in the most tricksome 


harmonies and accompaniments of Mozart and Beethoven. 
Between such gravity and such mirth there is as much 
difference as between the driest and dreariest psalnody, 
and that excellent laughing trio,~-° K voi ridete,’— 
which is sung in ‘ Cosi fan tutte.” A Quaker’s coat and 
a garden are not more dissimilar; nor a death-bell and 
the birds after a sunny shower. 

It is on such occasions, indeed, that we enjoy the per- 
fection of what is agreeable in humanity,—the harmony 
of mind and body,—intellect, and animal spirits. Ac- 
cordingly, the greatest geniuses appear to have been pro- 
ficients in this kind of nonsense, and to have delighted in 
dwelling upon it, and attributing it to their favourites, 
Virgil is no joker, but Homer 1s; 4nd there is the same 
difference between their heroes, -Hneas and Achilles, the 
latter of whom is also a player on the harp. Venus, the 
most delightful of the goddesses, is Philommeides, the 
laughter loving ;—an epithet, by the way, which might 
give a good hint to a number of very respectable ladies, 
who “love their lords,” but who are too apt to let ladies 
less respectable run away with them. Horace represents 
Pleasantry as fluttering about Venus in company with 
Cupid— 


“Quem /ocus circumvolat, et Cupido ;" 

and these are followed by Youth, the enjoyer of animal 
spirits, and by Mercury, the god Persuasion. There is 
the same difference between Tasso and Aristo as between 
Virgil and Homer ; that is to say, the latter proves his 
greater genius by a completer and more various hold on 
the feelings, and has not only a fresher spirit of Nature 
about him, but a truer, because a happier ; for the want 
of this enjoyment is at once a defeat and a deterioration. 
It is more or less a disease of the blood; a falling off 
from the pure and uncontradicted blithesomeness of 
childhood ; a hampering of the mind with the altered 
herves; dust gathered in the watch, and perplexing our 
passing hours, 


It may be thought a begging of the question to mention 


Anacreon, since he made an absolute business of mirth 
and enjoyment, and sat down systematically to laugh 
as well as to drink. But on that very account, perhaps, 
his case is still more in point: and Plato, one of the 
gravest, but not the shallowest, of philosophers, gave 
him the title of the Wise. ‘he disciple of Socrates 
appears also to have been a great enjoyer of Aristo- 
phanes ; and the divine Socrates himself was a wit and a 
joker. 

But the divine Shakespeare—the man to whom we go 
for every thing, and are sure to find tt, grave, melancholy 
or merry——what said he to this exquisite kind of non- 


sense’ Pephaps next to his passion for detecting natures 
and over-informing it with poetry, he took delight in 
pursuing a joke ; and the lowest scenes of his in this way 
say more to men whose faculties are fresh about them, 
and who prefer enjoyment to criticism, than the most 
doting of commentators can find out. They are instances 
of his animal spirits, of his sociality, of his passion for 
giving and receiving pleasure, of his enjoyment of some- 
thing wiser than wisdom. 

The greatest favourites of Shakespeare are made to 
resemble him in this particular, Hamlet, Mercutio, 
Pouchstone, Jacques, Richard the Third, and Falstaff, 
‘inimitable Falstaff,” are all men of wit and humour, 
modified according to their different temperaments or 
circumstances ; some from health and spirits, others from 
sociality, others from a contrast with their very melan- 
choly. Indeed, melancholy itself, with the profoundest 
intellects, will rarely be found to be anything else than a 
sickly temperament, induced or otherwise, preying in its 
turn upon the dissappointed expectation of pleasure ; 
upon the contradiction of hopes, which this world is not 
made to realize, though, let us never forget, it is made, 
as they themselves prove, to sugyest. Some of Shak- 
speare’s characters, as Mercutio and Benedick, are almost 
entirely made up of wit and animal spirits ; and delight- 
ful fellows they are, and ready, from their very taste, to 
perform the most serious and manly offices. — Most of his 
women, too, have an abundance of natural vivacity, 
Desdemona herself is so pleasant of intercourse in every 
way, that, upon the principle of the respectable mistakes 
above mentioned, the Moor, When he grows jealous, is 
tempted to think ita proof of her want of honesty. But 
he must make Shakespeare speak for himself, or we shall 
not know how to be silent on this subject. What a 
description is that which he gives of a man of mirth-—of 
a mirth, too, Which he has expressly stated to be within 
the limit of what is becoming ! It is in ‘* Love’s Labour’s 
Lost :?>— 

“A merrier nian, 
Within the Minit of becoming inirth, 
T never spent au hour's talk withal. 
His eye begets oceasion for his wit: 
For every object that the one doth catch, 
The other turns to @ mirth-moving jest; 
Which his fuir tongue, conceit's expositor 
Delivers in such apt ad gracious words , 
That aved ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse.” " 

We have been led to these reflections, partly tu intro- 
duce the conclusion of this article; partly from being 
very fond of a joke ourselves, so making our self-love as 
proud as possible ; and partly from having spent some 
most agreeable hours the other evening with a company, 
the members of which had all the right to be grave and 
disagreeable that rank and talent are supposeil to confer, 
and yet, from the very best sense of the forgetfulness of 
both, were as lively ant entertaining to each other as 
boys, Not one of them, perhaps, but had his cares—one 
or two, of no ordinary description ; but what then? 
These are the moments, if we can take advantage of 
them, when sorrows are shared, even unconsciously ; 
moments, when melancholy intermits her fever, and hope 


takes a leap into enjoyment ; when the pilgrim of life, if 
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he cannot lay aside his burden, forgets it in meeting his 
fellows about a fountain, and soothes his weariness and 
his resolution with the sparkling sight, and the noise of 
the freshness. 

To come to our anticlimax, for such we are afraid 1t 
must be called after all this grave sentiment and mention 
of authorities. The following dialogue is the substance 
of a joke, never meant for its present place, that was 
started the other day upon a late publication The name 
of the book it is not necessary to mention, especially as 
it was pronounced to be one of the dricst that has ap- 
peared for years. We cannot answer for the sentences 
being put to their proper speakers. The friends whom 
we value most happen to be great hunters in this way ; 
and the reader may look upon the thing as a specimen of 
a joke run down, or of the sort of nonsense wbove men- 
tioned ; so that he will take due care how he professes 
not to relish it. We must also advertise him, that a 
proper quantity of giggling and laughter must be sup- 
posed to be interspersed, till towards the end it gradually 
becomes too great to go on with. 

A. Did you ever see such a book ? 

RB. Never, in my life. It’s as dry as a chip. 

A. Asachip. A chip’s a slice of orange to it. 

B. Ay, or a wet spunge. | 

A, Or acup ina currant tart. 

B. Ah, ha; soitis. You feel as if you were fingering 
a brick-bat. 

A. It makes you feel dust in the eyes, 

- B. It is impossible to shed a tear over it. The 
lachrymal organs are dried up. 

A, If you shut it hastily, it is like clapping together a 
pair of fresh-cleaned gloves. | 

B. Before you have got far in it, you get up to look at 
your tongue in a glass. 

A. It absolutely makes you thirsty. 

B. Yes. If you take it up at breakfast, you drink four 
cups instead of two. 

A. At page 30 you call for beer. 

B. They-say it made a Reviewer take to drinking. 

A. They have it laid on the table at inns to make you 
drink double. The landlord says ‘A new book, sir,” 
and goes out to order two neguses. 

B. It dries up everything so, it has ruined the draining 
business. 

A. There isan Act of Parliament to forbid people’s 
passing a vinter’s with it in their pockets. 

B. The Dutch subscribed for it to serve them instead 
of dykes.—Leiyh Hunt. 





CONTRIBUTED. 
ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT. 
ee, are many ministers of the gospel occupying 

pulpits among the various denominations who con- 
demn the elocutionary art in the services of the sanctuary. 
These men will iell you that the services should be con- 
ducted in a natural way, and not in the mechanical style 


of the elocutionist or mere reciter. ‘Give the people 
the word” they say, and that is all that can be done. 





A 








Again, they assert that if you teach a man to speak by 
the rules of the elocutionist you make him stiff, formal 
and artificial. It is to be regretted that such utter 
ignorance of the simplest rules of elocution, to a very 
great extent, explains the meagre congregations which 
attend the services at many of our churches. How can 
people be expected to come to church to listen to a 
preacher who, in an unintelligible manner, will gabble 
off the Scriptures and labour through his sermons in the 
“natural way,” as he is pleased to call it ? 

This natural way generally consists in a most unnatur- 
al whine in reading the Scriptures and in the delivery of 
the sermon, which will either have the tendency to put 
you to sleep onso grate upon your nerves that you de- 
termine never to enter that church again. If we take the 
whiners and ranters out of the churches we will have a 
very small number of good preachers left. 

It may be asked what is the cause of this awkward 
and uncouth delivery and how can it be remedied ? 

Carelessness in articulation, stiffvess in gesture and 
neglect of voice culture, and sometimes a poor imitation 
of a favorite speaker are the general causes of bad 
delivery. 

The Universities and Theological Colleges will keep 
men under their care for seven or eight years, and the 
faculty will cram them with Arts and Theology as a 
preparation for the great life work of preaching the 
gospel, and at the end of this long term it is common to 
find that that branch of their education and training, 
which is above all others the most important, because by 
means of it all the other knowledge is to be used for the 
elevation of humanity, public speaking has been entirely 
neglected. 

Teachers are provided in all the other branches of 
learning, but that art “by which man masters men” the 
student is left to discover for himself, or at best a teacher 
is provided for a few weeks. Hlocution cannot be 
mastered in a month or in a year. By careful training 
every day during the University and Theological course 
of seven or eight sessions a student ought to become a 
polished and eloquent speaker. His voice would be 
developed and brought under control, his gestures, 
which at first had been studied mechanically, would be- 
come graceful and natural. The training and criticism 
would remove awkwardness and mannerisms. 

There is no reason why every man should not have a 
good clear delivery and graceful style. There is not such 
a difference in men’s ‘“‘gifts” as many imagine. The gifts 
nearly always come by study, and ‘“‘the gift of gab’ 
perhaps more than any of the others requires training, 
pruning ‘and polishing. 

The people demand good speakers, and many a man 
who is well qualified in every other respect to take 
charge of a congregation is refused on account of his 
‘bad delivery.” The frequent use of this expression by 
the people should be a warning to Divinity students not 
to neglect the cultivation of those powers by which they 
hope to be able to sway men’s minds and lift humanity 
up to a higher life. I hope to have the opportunity in a 
future issue of speaking more definitely on ‘‘ What 
elocution is and how to study it.” 


bs 


REV. GEO. D. FERGUSON, B.A., 


PROFESSOR OF HISTORY, QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr. Kditor,-—-In Q.C.J. of Dec. 10th, 1890, the first 
article that attracted my attention was the reference. to 
an anonymous letter attacking our honoured Principal. 
Such an attack may be.a laughing matter Co us who 
know the facts of the case, but to those whose opinions 
are formed from hearsay and the daily newspapers, the 
consequences are more serious than some may suppose. 

I am not surprised to see such misrepresentations and 
fabrications in the public press which must cater to all 
tastes, and could dismiss the “ministers” wrath and 
indignation with a smile, but on reaching that ‘‘commun- 
ication” in the coluinns of Q.C.J. [ must confess some 
amazement. 

Now, sir, in other matters, it does not seem right that 
letters without signatures should be published, but when 
attacks are made on a person’s character, it appears to 
me that a letter which its writer is afraid or ashamed to 

What is the object of 
Is it not to call general 


own, does not merit publication. 
a communication to the press ? 
attention to some important matter which has escaped 
notice? Surely every student recognizes an old acquaint- 
ance in the substance of that attack on me, for it is 
nothing less. | had not thought a student would stoop 
so low, nor would I even now trouble to reply to one 
adopting methods universally vonsidered so mean and 
dishonorable but for the fact that in the interest of truth 
it is forced on me to point out a few inaccuracies which 
will be suflicient to show the spirit in which the letter 
was written. 

If ever care is necessary, it is when one is tempted to 
impute motives and to assail the character of another, 
and the testimony of a person disregarding this must be 
considered worthless. 

The nameless champion of justice will hardly note that 
there might possibly be a difference between assertion 
and truth. I shall show, where he departs trom high- 
sounding generalizations and condescends to particulars, 
how much he depends on mere assertions, 

In the first place, the ‘address” to the jury was 
delivered directly from evidence taken during the trial. 

Again, the “address” to the prisoner was ‘‘prepared” as 
it was delivered, about 7 p.in., on the 26th November, 
1890. No doubt the person was deceived by my ‘‘elo- 
quence” The verdict was prepared by the jury, by 
whom also was the question of validity of evidence 
decided. 

The statement that the fine was the largest ever 
inflicted, is simply an untruth. And even if fifty cents 
were greater than any other fine, and even if only one 
charge were proven, those conditions would have no 
bearing on the question of justice. 

As to “sitting on counsel’”—whatever that means—I 
may say that Mr. Lavell, Junior Counsel for defence, on 
the 27th Nov., voluntarily acknowledged that they had 
no evidence, and relied only on attacking the character 
of witness for prosecution, thus showing, beyond cairl, 
that it was, in justice, a matter not of choice but of 
necessity that the questions proposed by the defence 
were not allowed, although, as I pointed out at the time, 
more latitude was allowed than could have been claimed 


as a right—so much for the points mentioned in the 
letter. In conclusion, sir, let me say that I have no 
desire tu engage in a controversy on the subject, nor do I 
acknowledye the right of any individual to question my 
conduct as judge. 

Should the gentleman who was summoned wish to 
decide the matter, he will find me willing, not to indulge 
in abuse or mere words, but to refer it to the Principal, 
to whom alone any account is due--which has been my 
intention from the first. 

Thanking you for your space, and trusting that your 
contributors will henceforth have the courage of their 
I am yours respectfully, 

K. J. E., Ch. Justice. 

[Our correspondent of Dec, 10th, we believed, was not 
prompted by any desire to detract from the private 
character of any one but to point out what he considered 
to be want of fair play on the part of a public body, and 
since he claimed to voice the sentiments of a number of 
students we consented to publish his vommunieation, 
which has called forth this reply. With all fairness to 
both sides, we can say that we are glad this matter has 
been made public, as it gives an opportunity to these who 
thought with our first correspondent to see huw the case 
We will publish no further 


convictions. (?) 


looks from the other side. 
correspondence on this subject. —En. ] 








PIOUS FRAUDS OR HOW FAR SHOULD THE 
PULPIT GO? 


To the Editor of the JOURNAL. 

Sir, —I quote the following extract from the Globe's 
report of one of Sir Richard Cartwright’s incisive 
speeches : 

“A thonsand pulpits more or less have held up John 
Charles Rykert as an awful example. 

‘‘ How many of these pious frauds have pointed out to 
hearers that Mr. Rykert is the natural outcome and very 
latest evolution of John A, Macdonald's system.” 

We are so grateful to Sir Richard for the part that he 
tovk in securing the condemnation of Rykert that we 
would like to back him up in furthee work of the kind. 
In order to do so efficiently, [for one wish to be sure of my 
ground. Would you, therefore, answer the following 
questions : | 

1. Is the system that produces Rykerts the product of 
one man, or is it the party system carried to its full 
development ? 

2. Are there any men of the Rykert type on the other 
side, inany of the provinces, and have any of their 
leaders ever denounced them by name ? 

8 When a man has been proved guilty, is he not in a 
different position to the public from ‘men who are merely 
accused by political opponents * 

4 When a minister cites Birchall as an awful example 
of sin, is he a “pious fraud” because he does not also 
point out that the poor wretch was the very latest 
evolution of his education or something else ? 

6. Is it the duty of a public man who aims at enlisting 
the public conscience on his side to denounce as pious 
frauds all who go with him as far as he proves his case in 
a court open to him but not to them? | 
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COLLEGE NEWS. 


THE ARTS SOCIETY. 
YYVAHE election to the offices of the Society took place 
Nov. 29, the polling booth beingin thesouth end of the 
reading room. There was not the excitement that was 
expected over the voting, but, nevertheless, a very fair 
vote was polled. The following officers were elected : 

President-—J. A. Black, ’91. 

Secretary--J. A. Beattie, “Bl. 

Treasurer-—J. Kellock, “91. 

Committee—-Hugo, 92 ; 
Scott, “M4. 

Some of the runs were very Close indeed, especially in 
the committee, Scott defeating Herbison, the other 
freshinan candidate, by but one vote. 

Alf. Lavell, who ran against Black for the ofhce of 
President, and to whose work the society mainly owes its 
inception, was thought by quite & majority to have had 
enongh honours for the time being and was defeated. 
We might say here that we agree with the vote, and 
think it well if possible, other things being equal, to have 
the honours divided in the case of all college societies, 
for when you come to think of it four years at college is 
w very short time in which to give every man his due as 
regards election tu college offices. We congratulate all 
the successful candidates, and hope that, on this the 
first year of the Society's voyage, they will guide her 
safely and successfully. Mr. Black wilt make an excellent 
officer, as will no doubt each of the others, and therefore 
we have every hope of a good first trip. 

As the names of this season’s officers in some of our 
College Societies have not as yet been published, we give 
them below : 


Argue, ‘92; Frazer, 93; 


‘ 


CLASS SOCIETY OF ’9], 

President—W. F. Nickle. 

Sec. -Treas---N, J. Sproule 

Historian—Alf. E. Lavell. 

Poet—J. Keilock. 

SOCIETY OF °92, 

President—W. H. Davis. 

Sec. -Treas—-Jessie C. Connell. 

Historian — Jennie Nivol. 

Poet—-Miss M. Murray. 

SOCIETY OF 93. 

President—J. F. Frazer. 

Sec.-Treas-—J. S. Cameron. 

Historian—-A. Hayden. 

Poet---A. J. MeMullen. 

SOCIETY OF 794, 

President—Hugh Fleming. 

Sec.-Treas—Ed. Peacock. 

Historian—C. F, Lavell. 

Poet--W. R. Tandy. 

At the meeting of the A.M.S., held on the evening of 
the 6th inst.. the literary part of the programme was 
supplied by the second year. W. Grant read an excel- 
lent paper on ‘The Drama After Shakespeare,” after 
which an interesting and animated discussion was given, 
We regret that we are unable to publish the essay. 


cr 
on 


Y, M. C. A. 

The various committees are busy. That on religious 
work looks after the Hospital and House of Industry. 
In both places the Sabbath morning services are well 
attended and highly appreciated. 
yo and take part in the meetings at the House of Indus- 


A number of students 


try, and on Friday evening, Sth inst., the Sophomores 
provided a pleasant entertainment for the inmates, with 
speeches, singing and reciing., The boys both enjoyed 
themselves heartily and delighted the andience, It was 
a rare treat for the unfortunate folk out there, and they 
expressed boundless eratitude for the attention shown 
them. 

It is pleasing to note that our new members are throw- 
ing themselves heartily into the work of the Assocation, 
This ought to stimulate the seniors to additional zeal. 
What is the matter with some members who are so often 
absent’? And with others Who have never taken part in 
our meetings 7 


JOHN FLETCHER, B.A., TORONTO; 
PROP M.A., OXON. 


PROFESSOR OF LATIN, 

Prof. Fletcher, whose portrait appears in this number, 

a () a 
was born in 1850, in London, England, 
he moved with his parents to Canada and settled in 
Toronto. Here he was educated first at Upper Canada 

asi. = 6 Paw Be eo 9 ot : 
College, where he became head boy, and then at 
Toronto University, graduating, after a distinguished 
course, in 1872, as gold medalist in the ancient classics. 

5 


At an early age 


After graduating, Mr. Fletcher received the appointinent 
of Principal of the Yarmouth Seminary, in Yarmouth, 
Nova Sevtia, one of the best secondary schools in the 
province, This rank it maintained and enhanced under 
the energetic management of the new Principal. My, 
Fletcher, however, resigned his position in 1875, in erder 
to prosecute his classical studies under more favorable cir- 
cumstances at Oxford. He matriculatedinto Balliol College 
of which the celebrated Jowett was Master, (or head,) as 
he still is. For the next four years Mr, Fletcher studied 
in this ancient seat of learning, taking the regular course 
for Classical Honors, and obtaining a ‘first? in Classical 
Literature, and a “second” in the tinal school of Classical 
History and Philosophy. After graduating here in 1879 
he was appointed to the Chair of Classical Literature in 
the University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, which 
he resigned in 1881 to accept & similar position in Queen’s. 
He was married in the same year to Miss Isabel Inches, 
daughter of Mr. A. Inches, Deputy Surveyor General of 
the Province of New Brunswick. Mr. Fletcher ably 
performed the functions of Classical Professor in Queen’s 
till the establishment of a Chair of Greek, in 1889, when 
he became Professor of Latin. 

In addition to his regular pedagogical duties, Mr. 
Fletcher has, in conjunction with Mr. Nicholson, pub- 
lished a valuable text book on Greek Composition, a 
second edition of which has just appeared. He 
+s also editor of the classical department of the ZEduca- 
tional Monthly, by means of which he will no doubt con- 
tribute somewhat to revive in the country the waning 
interest in the study of the ancient classics. 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 

The following letter was received by the Missionary 
Association from our Missionary, Dr. Smith, of Honan, 
China. As it is intended to reach not only the students 
of Old Queen’s, but also her Professors, Alumni and 
other friends, we publish it in the Jovrnar. We 
trust that it may have the effect of interesting the new 
students in our Foreign Mission work, of reminding the 
negligent of their duty toward thetr representations, and 
to increase the zeal of the supporters of former years. 

Hsuin Hstex, Honan, Crna, 
Sept. 28th, 1890. 

My Dear Friends,--It affords me pleasure to have the 
opportunity to write to you fron: the field of battle in 
Honan. From my last letter you wonld learn a little 
about our trip last spring. This trip, we left Lin-Ching, 
Sept. Ist, by house-boat. and had on board, besides four 
of a crew, Mr. Goforth and myself, two helpers, a teacher 
and last but not least a cook. Travelling by house-boat 
is rather tedious, especially if the wind is contrary. 
Lin-Ching is about 140 miles by land from the centre of 
our field, and nearly twice that distance by water, 

We spent our time in studying, talking, walking, cat: 
ing and sleeping. 

On the Saturday night, Sept. 6th, we reached a place 
named Wa-Long, and on Sunday morning we attempted 
to get an inn for the day, in which to preach and heal, 
but we were disappointed. Dr. McClure and Mr. Mc- 
Gillivray had spent a few days in the place last spring, 
Me hee away peoples. 
did not want “— eel ue fen sachs 
and found a place befor i le . ee 

efore a little temple. Here we set up 
i began to work, but by night I had treated only ten 
patients. _ Very few books had been sold and very little 
talking had been done. Although large numbers came 
out to see us, they kept at a distance, ana those who did 
vome near were not anxious to hear the Gospel. 
ee bainees night we reached ae place, but did not 
was soon to be a very large religious fair, 
and at such times the crowds are “normous and entirel 
unmanageable, : 
— hae Bas Ci, «x market 
Sand. =We remained 
there and worked for three days and had a very good 
We were more tha surprised te ase “ara operations 
compounds to Tang-Dang - iioeta e@ ie se eananis 
man to work to Tang a com pun ei d sehen o - 
Successful, if so I will tell you ee oe 
Imagine it may be our centre. 
me F ae this we proceeded to Nei-hui-fu, 
ae evening. Our reception in the Fu 
» and [ have no doubt there were some 
plans on foot to disturb us. However, we remained 
only three days, and in that time I had treated only fifty 
patients, and very few listened for ten minutes at a time. 
They all seeined afraid, but we were not able to discover 
the cause. We returned to Too Kou, which is six miles 
from this place. We could not get an iny in Too Kou, 
but where our boat was tied to the bank there was a 


in our next, as I 


which ‘we 


nice clump of trees, so we resolved to begin work under 
the trees. We tried to rent a couple of tables and a few 
chairs, but it was almost impossible. At last a rickety 
table was produced and an old bed with three feet. J 
took possession of the table and Mr. Goforth had the bed 
The people came in crowds. — 1 often had 
They crushed badly at times 
until I got cross and frightened them, TI think T hit ouly 
one man, but I had a more effective plan. When the 
circle became too narrow FT would step back rather sud- 


for his books. 
200 people around me. 


denly and come down and stamp on some poor fellows 
toes, and remember, I aim none of your “ lightweights.” 
This caused the man to stauip around and widen the 
Then I would give then a lecture, and for a time 
If this failed I had only to fill an ear 
So Jong as it 
We 
stayed under the trees for six days and had a grand time. 
I treated 450 patients and bad several important oper- 


circle. 
all would be well. 
syringe with water and show it to them, 
was near the crowd would keep at a distance. 


ations. ‘The people listened with fair attention to the 
speaking. 

We arrived here (Hsuin Hsien) on the 28rd and com- 
menced work on the 24th. The first to wreet me when I 
reached the inn was the old man of fifty-five yeurs, on 
whose eyes I operated for cataract last spring. He had 
been blind for six years, and during the last two had 
been led about from place to place. Now the sight -of 
both eyes is good. He can go anywhere alone an can do 
his work quite satisfactorily. His greeting was most 
hearty. His son, who had remained at the inn for ten 
days with him during the operation, and had listened 
every day to the (sospel with interest, had not only con- 
tinued interested enough to study the books we left with 
him, but he had sneceeded in getting a cousin interested. 
They*have been studying the books together. Not only 
so but his two sons have been studying the books, One 
of only eight years has learned to repeat what we call 
the “Three Character Classics.” Thus the whole 
family, through she blessing of God, are likely to be 
brought into the fold by this one operation. The old 
man does not know very much of the doctrine, but he 
came to be taught every day. He never failed to put in 
his word of approval, and often helped me through a 


- difficult point. Pray for this old man and his family, 


that they may be of our first true converts. Much will 
depend on the character of those first received into the 
fellowship of the Church of Christ. There are also two 
other men in the same village who have been reading our 
books under the direction of this young man. One of 
them was very anxious to see us. He is a little afraid of 
his people, so Nicodemus like, he in company with our 
young man come to our boat after dark. It was about 
bed time, so we did not see him. They went to the inn 
where our helpers were and had a long talk. We are 
greatly encouraged ‘to press on in the work, and we know 
that God is blessing us. Every visit will gain for us a 
few more friends. We know that God will honour the 
preaching of His own word, and in time we will have the 
great privilege of leading many into the fold. 

On this trip I had eighteen days steady work, and 
treated 900 patients, about 150 of whom came back twice 
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or more, thus making an average of 58 patients per day. 
I had over 40 surgical operations, about 30 of which 
were on the eye. I will never work up a very great 
reputation for extracting teeth, as I had on this trip only 
twenty-five pulls. 

Much has been said about the grand system of educa- 
tion in China. I have come to the conclusion that it 1s 
most miserable Time and again, in a large crowd of 
men, not more than one in ten recognize characters. We 
find it a great task to get those who cannot read to 
understand us, as their vocabulary is so limited. Then 
the educated classes are versel only in their own classics. 
They can repeat page after page with the comments of 
the sages tuereon, but outside of that, in the majority of 
cases, their minds are perfectly blank. There is very 
little inclination to learn about the outside world. So 
long as there is ‘‘cash” enough in the bag to buy food 
and clothing, the ‘‘ that,” the * how,” the ‘‘why” and the 
‘‘ whither,” cause them no anxiety whatever. The first 
step necessary is to lead them to think for themselves, 
but their horrid pride is a terrible barrier in the way. 

This leaves us all well. 

I’m yours, sincerely, 
J. FRASER SMITH. 





PINE STREET MISSION. 


Many of the students of the College have been im- 
pressed for the last three or four years with the necessity 
of commencing city mission work in the vicinity of 
Division and Pine streets. Some of them made known 
their thoughts to the Missionary Association at one of its 
regular meetings last April, and advocated immediate 
action, The majority of the Association thought that 
the wiser course to pursue would be to ‘* hasten slowly.” 
Accordingly a committee was appointed to. investigate the 
needs of that community, and ‘lso to ascertain the 
opinions of the pastors of the three Presbyterian Churches 
of the city with regard to the advisability of commencing 
mission work in the neighborhood already referred to. 
The three pastors approved of the work. The Associa- 
tion, at a special meeting, having heard the report of the 
committee, resolved to commence mission work on 
Division street. A special committee was appointed to 
arrange for and to oversee the work during the summer. 
Mr. John Boyd, B.A., was appointed missionary for the 
aummer months. Immediately @ building was rented 
from Mr. Ed. Dawson, and cards announcing all the 
services were distributed, Our Sabbath School at first 
was small. But owing to the untiring zeal and splendid 
management of our missionary, the indifference of the 
people gave way to interest, which in turn was kindled 
into enthusiasm. Soon the fifteen names that at first 
appeared on the roll were increased to 120. Teachers 
from the three churches offered to aid in the work. The 
result is that an excellent work is being carried on among 
the young people of that hitherto much-neglected place. 

The services on Sundays and Thursdays are equally 
well. attended. The little mission hall has been taxed to 
its utmost capacity at almost every service. In July 
last the committee saw the necessity of providing 


a more commodious building. Accordingly, Mr. Neil Mc- 
Pherson, B.A., Chairman of the Committee, and Mr. 
John Boyd, B.A., missionary in charge, presented a 
memorial to the Presbytery of Kingston, and asked 
permissiorw to erect a suitable building for missionary 
purposes near to the one at present occupied. At a 
special Presbytery meeting in St. Andrew's Church, 
Kingston, the said request was granted, The Presbytery 
also appointed a committee to act in conjunction with 
the college committee. — Rev. Mr. Porteous was chosen 
as Chairman of the joint committee. A subscription list 
for building purposes was at once circulated, and, despite. 
many cdiscouragements, Mr. Boyd has succeeded in raising 
over $1,500 for building purposes. The committee met, 
and after due consideration purchased a lot on Pine 
street, near the corner of Division and Pine streets, for 
the sum of $500. Through the kindness of Mr, William- 
gon, of Chalmers Church, plans and specifications were 
placed in the hands of the committee. Tenders were 
immediately asked for, That of Messrs. Massey & Son was 
They set to work at once, and the result is 
that the building is now nearing completion. Mr. Boyd 
hopes to have it opened by the New Year. So good 
showing for such a remarkably short time is owing to the 
strenuous efforts and unwearying activity put forth by 
Mr. Boyd during the summer. He certainly was the 
best man that the Association could have chosen for such 
a work. Sympathy, earnestness, and consecration to 
the Master’s work are all required for success in such an 
undertaking. The Association, at its last meeting, 
having heard with great pleasure of the great assistance 
rendered to Mr. Boyd and to the committee by Mr. 
David Laidlaw, of Chalmers Church, Mr. James Camp- 
bell, of the Royal Medical College, as well as by the 
mission teachers, who rendered their services voluntarily, 
passed a vote of thanks to them for their valuable 
services. But now that the Pine street children are 
being cared for, are there not other neighborhoods in the 
city where a similar work might be carried on? It 
seems to us that there are. 


accepted. 


ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 
RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURE OF ATHLETIC FUND THIS YEAR 





Paid to J. M. Mowat for track on campus.....-- $ 35 00 
Paid to N. R. Carmichael for football expenses. 285 00 
Total eccionseeGa es eee ene keene sae $320 00 
Received from Arts and Divinity students $1 
GAC eee lcs, Cee Seo RES HO eee ees $252 00 


The dollar fee from the students of the Royal will soon 
be paid, no doubt, and that will leave the fund for this 
year with a balance on the right side. But, in future, 
less must be spent on football, or chere will be little for 
anything else. Arrangements were made for building a 
gymnasium, but they fell through. In view of our ex- 
penditure it is perhaps as well that they did. But we 
are sure to have a gymnasium next year. For the rest 
of this session we must be satisfied with the curling and 
skating rinks, admittance to which is secured for students 
at half rates. 
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PERSONALS. 


Alex. Ross, M.A., is teaching in Almonte. 

T. Camelon, M.D., ’90, is practising in Indiana. 

D. A. Givens, B.A., is in Los Angelos, Cal., practising 
law. 

A. B. McCallum, B.A., has opened a law. office in 
Paisley. 

Fred Heath, M.D., is mitigating “the ills that flesh is 
heir to” in Brantford. 


J.J. Ashton, B.A., ’85, Critic of the A.M.S. ’85-’86, is 
teaching at Darlington. 


Oscar Young, one of the wandering spirits of ’91, has 
materialized in Chicago. 


John Madden and James Hales are ainoug wish-to-be- 
fledglings in law in Toronto. 


John Lamont, B A., ’90, is unravelling legal lawless- 
ness in some seat of strife in Toronto. 


| W. C. David, M.D., ’89, is In partnership with Dr. 
George McLean, West Bay City, Michigan. 


EK, Ryerson, 92, has been unearthed in a school in 
Orillia. He is studying for a first-class certificate. 


We are pleased to see that J. McEwen, ’88, and W. J. 
Kidd, ’88, are now full-fledged barristers and solicitors. 


W.D. Harvie, M.D, ’89, is diagnosing, curing or 
otherwise the maladies of suffering humanity in and 
about Hillsboro, Dakota. | 


Joe Holdcroft, M.D., ’87, is in Inverness, Que., and 
William Holdcroft, B.A., M.D., 90, in Deseronto. Both 
have a very good practice. | 


Revs. R, Whiteman and Orr Bennett are taking classes 
in the Free Church College, Edinburgh. The Journat 
readers would like to hear from you. 


The new firm of McLennan & Robertgon has hung out 
the necessary shingle in Toronto. Who does not know 
Jimmie McLennan and Donald Robertson ? 


S. 5. Burns has not returned from hig mission field at 
Bolter. The spell-bound audiences that hear with closed 
e—s his eloquent appeals attest his preaching powers. 


J. Nelson, who appeared among us a few years ago 
and vanished again like the swallow, will take charge of 
@ Mission Station at Eau Claire after Xmas. He has 
been in Knox, ) 


Charles Fairfield, B.A., ’87, has been sighted once 
more. After leaving us he completed a medical course ‘in 
Toronto, and is now taking a course in Edinburgh. 


David Kellock, M.D., 90, Wa8 Seen in the Royal a 
week or two ago. Some suspected him of having a 
suspicious look and maintain he either was or was not 
looking for a wife. His sign-board can be seen in Full- 
erville Mines, New York. 


“ Aye, there they go, the way of all the earth,” as the 
old woman said with a sigh as she met a wedding and 


mistook it for a funeral. Married—Rev. W. H. Cornett, 
B.A., 87. Please address JOURNAL Epicure, Sanctum, 
and claim our good wishes, Will. 

The headmaster of the Almonte school, P. C. Me? 
Gregor, is an old graduate of Queen’s, having been a 
class-mate of Prof. Dupuis. He has always been loyal to 
Queen’s and the JournaL. There are in attendance now 
or have graduated in the last three years at least seven- 
teen of his old pupils. Few graduates have contributed 
so liberally. 

Our Business Manager the other day received a note 
from W. R. Stewart, who entered with 91. He is now 
in Buckingham, P.Q., sub-mnanager of a phosphate mine, 
and is no doubt doing well, for in his letter he enclosed a 
dollar and his best wishes for the JournaL. May many 
follow his example, if not as regards the mine, at least as 
far as the dollar is concerned. 


Rev. W. J. Drummond has reached China, the scene 
of his mission work. He has been sent by the American 
Presbyterian Board of Missions, and expects to labor in 
Nonken, a city of 68,000 inhabitants, 160 miles from the 
mouth of the Yang Tsi river. He visited Tokio and ‘“‘saw 
John Dunlop, an old Kingston friend, and seventeen 
other Canadians.” It will soon be impossible to go any- 
where and not find a son of Queen's, 


Calls :—Rev. D. L. Dewar, from Scotstown, Que., to 
Ailsa Craig, Ont. 

Rev. Alex. McAuley, who has been doing such excel- 
lent work in Darling to Woodville, Ont. 


i 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The Woman’s Medical College Missionary Society met 
as usual in the college sitting room on Dec. 2nd. The 
attendance was good, and after business matters had 
been dismissed, the President, Miss O’Hara, gave an 
interesting account of her visit to the Inter-Collegiate 
Missionary Alliance held in Montreal, and expressed her- 
self as. having spent a very pleasant and profitable time. 
She speaks in the highest terms of the entertainment 


afforled, the excellence of the papers and addresses 


given, and above all of the extreme kindness of the lady 


students. 
As our students were enjoying the warmth of the hall 
fire the other evening, and waiting for the next lecturer, 


a load of stools arrived at the door, which were quickly 


transferred to the hall and as quickly taken possession 
of. The girls were considering the best means of finding 
out and thanking the liberal donor when it was discover- 


ed that they had been ordered for the Royal. 


The students will be pleased to learn that Maggie Mc- 
Kellar, M.D., has arrived safely in India. 

We regret that Miss Henderson, ’92, has been called 
home on account of illness. This is the second time this 
session. 

Dr. Phelan has kindly consented to give clinics in 


Hotel Dieu on Saturdays. « 
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ROYAL COLLEGE NOTES. 

Although the Clinic Class is usually a model of de- 
corum, yet, at times, some of its members, in attempting 
to be funny, are apt to hurt the feelings of patients. 
Everything said or done nay be of an innocent character, 
but patients may not always construe it as such. 

There is no reason why a patient, who has once been 
before the class, should hive any objections to come 
again, 

Our new professor in clinical medicine gives the 
students plenty to do, and spares No pains in getting 
out-door patients to illustrate his clinics. 


PERSONALS. 

W. J. Hall, M.D., is working in the city missions of 
New York, and is said to be one of the best missionaries at 
work in that great metropolis. The great warm heart 
that made hitn a favorite when at the Royal, now makes 
him a welcome visitor in the homes of the suffering poor. 
Relieving the body that has been brought into distress 
by sin is only part of the work of the true physician. 
Just as we deem it insuflicient to remove the pain with- 
ont some effort to remove the cause which produced it ; 
so on a higher plan, what is needed over and above the 
healing of the body is to point the sufferer to the truth 
that makes him free from the bondage of sinful habits. 
None hold such a vantage ground as he who has read 
what has hidden from others—the results on 
the body of evil habits. In many cases he alone can 
speak. Dr. Hall is welcomed by the poor of all creeds 
and nationalities crowded into the slums of that city, 
when he comes in the capacity of a physician, whereas 
he was stoned by the same classes when he came to them 
simply as a preacher of the gospel. The science of 
It is therefore only 


been 


medicine owes much to christianity. 
just and right that the doctor should go hand in hana 
with the preacher in reaching the lapsed masses. We 


wish Dr, Hall much success in his work. 


Dr. A. Gandier admitted that he was outdone by the 
student who married before the close of the session, but 
he lost no time in seeking to overtake him, for we hear 
that he took to himself a wife on the same day that the 
degrees of M.D. were conferred. Thus a precedent has 
been found for the gold medalist of this session, We 
wish him every success. It has come to our ears that 
Dr, Gandier has already attained such a reputation that 
if he tells a patient he cannot recover he goes away at 
once and dies- 

Dr. O. L. Kilborn has been showing the stuff our 
‘“‘hoys” are made of to the students of Edinburgh. He 
entered into competition with a class of forty and suc- 
ceeded in obtaining one of three medals given. We 
offer our congratulations. 


nl 


LOCALS. 
Hop along, sister Mary.—[{H. A. P-kn. 


I apologize ; do you accept it ?2—[Chawley. 
I beat the street car and proved an alibi.—[J. K-k. 


Dean—I’ll reserve any further remarks for next day. 
Class in chorus— Thank you, sir. 


Prof.—What other medicine would you give besides 
strychnine ? 
Student— Nux Vomica. 


I am on the rock, but | must entertain the delegates. | 
—[J. E. Mc®. | 


Just think of being invited to dinner at your own 
boarding house. Ill go to Trinity.—[kK H—- 


V’d rather propose to, than propose the toast of, the 
ladies. —[J. W. W. 


SN 


ANNUAL ELECTIONS. 


The annual election of the A.M.S. took place on Dec. 
6th. Owing to the regretted retirement of Dr. Cunning- 
ham, B.A., who was a candidate for the position of Presi- 
dent, the electors were deprived of much of the interest 
which usually centres around them. The following are the 
office-holders for the year LS9!: 

Honorary President—-Dr. Watson. 

President-—N. R. Carmichael, A.M. 

Ist Vice-President—-A. B. Cunningham, Ol, 

2nd Vice-President-—J. Hutcheons, ’91. 

Critie—J. McC. Kellock, ‘91. 

Seeretary--E. C. Gallup, '92. 

Treasurer—W . G. Irving. ‘93. 

Assistant Secretary—E. Currie, 94. 

Committee—F. C. Lavers, (Med.), D. C. Porteous, 91; 
J. S. Cameron, ‘98; M. Wilson, 94. 


—_— 


THE SOPHOMORE YEAR: 


On the first Monday of the month the class of °93 held 
a meeting for mutual entertainment and social develop- 
There was a good attendance, and a few ladies 
were prescnt. J. W. McLean was appointed chairman, 
and an interesting programme was submitted. A paper 
on “The relation of church and state’ was read by J. 
Peck, who distinguished himself in Jast year’s parliamen- 
tary debates. ‘The paper contained a great deal of inter- 
esting information, put in a taking style. A quintette of 
male voices ‘ brought down the house,” not so much by 
the artistic merit of the piece as by their strenuous efforts 
to maintain a decorous equilibrium on the platform. 
Macintosh and Stewart contributed humorous readings, 
and the meeting was concluded with a verse of the 
National Anthem. It is intended to hold similar meet- 
ings fortnightly. 





ment. 


We offer our sincerest sympathy to Dr. D. Cunningham, 
B.A., in the sad bereavement which he suffered in his 
father’s sudden death, and which caused him to withdraw 
from his candidacy for the presidentship of the A.M.S. 


It is with sincere regret that the JoURNAL records the 
death of another of Queen’s undergraduates, W. C. A. 
Walkem. He entered with the class of °91, but since his 
first session has been attending the R.M.C., Kingston. 
We extend our sympathies to the sorrowing fr iends. 
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A new drama, entitled ‘‘ Against the World,” invites 
our special attention, because it was written by a young 
Kingstonian who has attended classes in Queen’s, Mr. 

Henri B. Telgmann. Mr. Telgmann has been at work 
on this play for about four years, and the present form 
is the result of frequent revision. It was first brought 
into public notice in the fall of '88, by the Rev. C. J. 
Cameron, A.M. 1t was the hope of the author at that 
time to have the play produced by local amateurs, but 
those who heard it read decided it was too heavy for 
non-professionals. It was not till last fall that the in- 
defatigable efforts of Mr. Telgmann himself succeeded in 
organizing an amateur company to produce the play 
under his personal supervision. In the first performance 
Mr. N. Raymond, of the Royal, figured in one of the 
leading roles, where he found ample room to display his 
splendid oratorical ability. The play presents many 
strong situations From the first the interest of the 
audience is aroused. The plot is @ more than usually 
intricate one, and demands the close attention of the 
audience to appreciate its subtle meaning, The fire 
Scene at the end of the second act isa inasterpiece of 
scenic effect. The comedy element throughout, although 
not a prominent feature, by good acting could be made a 
very striking part of the play. The conclusion of the 
last act, where “from virtue’s side grim vice is headlong 
hurled,” ete., gives ample room for the display of passion- 
ate oratory, and the audience has the satisfaction of see- 
ing the villain foiled, and the rightful lover clasps his 
long sought love in his arms, for ‘* Honest conrage holds 
its own, aye, even against the world.” Although some 
parts of this play present marked resemblances to other 
plays that we have seen, yet, ou the whole, it is striking 
for its originality of conception, its unity of action and 
its freeness from anything that is Vulgar or offensive. 
We congratulate Mr. Telgmann on his first production, 


and wish that this and his subsequent efforts may receive 


the appreciation they deserve. 
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HE Acta Victoriana. This journal is the organ of Vic- 
toria University, and is now in its fourteenth year. 


One might, after a perusal, take it to be much older. such 
good use has it made of the time. We would like be say 
Some graceful things about the Acta, byt other editors 
have forestalled us and we dislike monotony. What 
good others have said we endorse, and add our compli- 
ments,—-a selfish hope that whether from Cobourg or 
Toronto the Acta may not fail to visit ug, 


The Student, from the University of Edinburgh enjoys 
the great advantage of being a weekly, Jt jhas has a 
freshness it would not otherwise have. In monthly and 
bi-monthly journals we often notice a great discrepancy 
between the date, say of a lecture and the date of its 
publication. This is avoided in a Weekly issue. One 
feature In the Student is worthy of imitation by other 
journals. We refer to the programme of lectures, 
concerts, athletic contests, etc., which are to take place 


during the current week. The appearance and literary 
character of the Student are above the average. 


The very fine portrait of the first Bishop of the recently 
formed See of Alexandria would of itselt be a sufficient 
reason for drawing attention to the November number 
of the Owl. The Right Reverend Alexander Macdonell, 
Bishop of Alexandria, is 4 Scotchman and a good looking 
one. We like the “get up” of the Owl. Tt is distinctly 
a College paper. ‘The literary contributions are all of a 
high order and all from students, This is as it should be. 
The editorials are well written. One, on a comparison of 
obligatory and optional courses in a University is a good 
example of the old game with the straw man. After all 
we are inclined to remain by our former convictions, that 
a University which does not offer to its students the 
option of several good courses does not meet the need of 
the present day, and can scarcely be classed .with the 
“higher education” institutions. It is a pity College 
papers must give so much attention to football. We all 
are guilty. Our friend from Ottawa always brings a 
fund of humour and will always be welcome. 


The Sanctum is much brighter for its presence, and the 
exchange Editor rejoices that the Thanksgiving number 
of the Focus came so opportunely to hand. Day after 
day we had been racking our brains to think of some- 
thing new to say where nothing new was to be said, and 
we were just about giving up in despair when the carrier 
appeared with the charming little pamphlet now before 
us. We will say this for the appearance of the Foruws, it 
pleases us better than any other exchange we receive, 
Nor is mere appearance all the /ocus may boast of. On 
the first page our eye catches the title “advantages and 
disadvantages,” which proves to be an interesting disser- 
tation spon the vicissitudes of life in which the writer 
points out plainly the ‘‘uscs of adversity” as well as the 
privileges of prosperity. He draws attention to the fact, 
so oft unseen, that those dispensations which have seemed 
even curses to men have proved the truest blessings. 
Temptation, in whatever form, has its work to do-—a 
good one to the honest nature. In substantiation of this 
point we might quote from Browning ;:— 

«“ Why comes temptation but for man to meet, 

And master, and make crouch beneath his feet, 

And so be pedestalled in triumph.” 


There are several other prose selections worthy of note, 
and-—well it is too bad-—but really some of the poetry— 
there is too much of it anyway—-is too far below the 
standard to have a place in a College paper. The 
editorial department might evince a greater interest in 
the leading topics of the day. The scraps of College 
news are interesting, and the jokes are as a rule good. 
Altogether the Focus is @ well edited journal, end has 
made remarkable progress since the appearance of the 
first number little more than @ year ago, 
——eeeeoeoeoeooeoeqeqqoqQe SSS 

Xmas greeting :_-All our subscribers will please bear 
in mind that all subscriptions must be paid in by the end 


of January, 1891. 


————we 


See life of Prof. Ferguson on page 37, JourNAL No. 3. 
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HE second year poet has produced an Epic entitled 
‘“Lowerwatha.” We are sorry to hear that it is 
for private circulation. 
In the land of Indian summer, 
In the land where Yankee boodlers 
Ever flee the Sing-Sing prison, 
In the land which John A. bosses, 
In the city named Kingston, 
In a fair and stately building, 
Where a broad and verdant campus 
Stretches ever to the westward-— 
Came a whisper, low and dreary, 
(¢—s is going to be courted, 
We can only say ‘“‘ macte, puer, nova virtute.”’ 





I went tothe At Home in the den, 

But I won’t go there again, 

The moon shone bright, as the boys got tight, 

And had a big time, O then! 

But Jonathan he grew bold, 

And danced when he was told, 

The fiddlers ceased, and there was peace, 

But Jonathan kept on dancing, dancing, dancing. 

Lune Monkey. 
Any one singing, whistling, or otherwise aiding or 

abetting ‘‘ Little Annie Roonie” within these walls will 
be hanged. 





Prof.--Mr. J., what is the shortest distance between 
two points called ? 

Mr. J.—(Confused)—Well, Professor, I don’t like to 
be personal, but I suppose Guess is. 





Rainy night, 2 a m., boarding housé door, two Meds:— 
‘* Late, late, so-o-o late (hic), 
Aw dark th’ night an’ chill-1-1! 
Late, l-late, s-so la-a-ate ! 
But we (hic) canenter still-]-] !” 
Head with night cap from above :— 
‘* Tow late ! Tow late ! 
You cannot enter now !” 


——— 


Say, Billy, Prof. C-— is a pretty good rider, 
Yes, the English always ride well. 

But Prof. Me N— can’t ride. 

No, the Greeks weren’t much at that. 


————— 


I had a bright ray of sunshine on my side during the 
elections. She got all the girls to vote for me.—The 
best of the Sophs. 


— 


C. K. O. Cam-r-n—And is this really the Glee Club ? 
Frank H-go—O, no! It’s the ladies’ sewing circle. 





There is an oft-repeated story of a student who had 
been fined ten shillings, bringing the sum in halfpennies. 
The professor turned the tables with ‘‘ Ah! Mr, Z., I be- 
lieve you are a halfpenny short; would you mind Sunt: 
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ing it for me ‘ 





LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


1.—-Hecause it is particularly adapted to College work, having been in-- 
vented by that distinguished British Scientist, Prof, E verett, of. 
Queen’s College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col-. 
lege student requires. 

2.—It is the briefest, legible system extant. 

3.—It is simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to learn and easy to read.. 

4.—Hardly any grammalogues, while in Pitmanic systems these are 
counted by the thousand. 

5.— Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written at speed and read 
afterwards—a feature which no’other system can boast of. 

6.—-No one who has mastered its principles has given it up for another 
system, w ‘hile numbers have abandoned the Pitman systems and 
use Everett's. 

7,—No need of a teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 
system yourself during the holidays, 

For circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y. MALONE, Queen’s College, Kingston. 








D.L. DOWD’SHEALTHEXERCISER 


For Brain- Workers and Sedentary 
People: 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths 5 Athlete or Invalid.. 
g A complete gymnasium, ‘Takes up but 6 inches 
4H square floor-room ; new, scientific, durable, compre- 
hensive, cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 
it. Send for illustrated circular, 40 engravings, no 


charge. Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 
New York. 
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W call the attention of our readers to the Inaugur- 
al lecture on ‘‘ Faust,” delivered in Convocation 
Hall by Professor Macyillivray, and published in this 
Issue. Unfortunately the Professor was suffering from 
severe hoarseness, and failed to make himself distinctly 
heard throughout the building, so that his able lecture 
was lost to a large proportion of the audience. It is 
needless for us to add words of recommendation, as the 
lecture speaks for itself. It will no doubt be perused 
With interest by all our readers, especially hy students of 


German literature. 
* 


The readers of the JOURNAL, and especially our medt- 
cal friends, will be delighted to find in this number the 
familiar face of Professor Fowler, Dean of the Medical 
Faculty. To his untiring efforts on behalf of the Royal, 
with which he has been connected since jtg inception, is 
due, to a great extent, the success of that snstitution. 
Through his energy and tact, together with the help of 
an able staff of assistants, the Royal has steadily ad- 
vanced with the times, and has Maintained ‘is osition 
as one of the leading medical schools of Canada 7 here- 
ever students of the Royal are found, whether ‘i the cities 
and towns and villages of Canada, or in various parts of 
the U.S., by their almost invariable Success in face of the 
keenest opposition, in which only the fittest survive they 
*Xemplify satisfactorily the excellent quality of the in- 
struction they have received. 


eee fib criticises the JouRNAL’s report of the last 
ton. The Seompioae Ip between Queen’s and Hamil- 
ae ee Sporting editor of the Mail ig apparently a 
never ae of Hamilton, and of course it would 
laurels b © detract from the lustre of the champions’ 

res by admitting unfairness or incompetency on the 
part of the referee, [In all the matches in which Queen’s 
took part during the past season, except those with Ham- 
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ilton, ample satisfaction was given by the various 
referees, In the match with Ottawa, the referee nomi- 
nated by the Ottawa team was accepted, and our men 
were satisfied with the fairness and impartiality of his 
decisions. These facts are mentioned to show that we 
are always satisfied when a reasonable amount of fairness 
is shown ou the part of the referee. Weare always 
willing to acknowledge an honest defeat, and to respect 
opponents who have won from us laurels we prized, but 
in the last match with Hamilton the question of victory 
or defeat need not enter. Whether victorious or de- 
feated, it is not unworthy of us (though the Mail says it 
is, but on what new principles we are at a loss to know), 
to protest against what we believe to be unfairness, and 
what, if persisted in, will eventually destroy the game of 
football. Is it fair, we ask. on the part of the Union, to 
persist in the appointment ot a referee against whom 
Queen’s had protested as having entirely forfeited their 
confidence, notably, by giving two different and irrecon- 
cilable statements with regard to the first match with 
Hamilton? We must also inform the Mail that those 
who saw the match in question were by no means unani- 
mous in their opinion that Hamilton won because they 
had the stronger team. Sone of the decisions during the 
match were admitted to be unfair to Queen’s, even by 
men on the Hamilton team, and independent spectators 
who understood the game have stated that it was the 
referee who won the victory for Hamilton. If the referee 


was impartial in his decisions, then he must have bten 


incompetent to fill the position he occupied. 


Re 











We note that the publishers of The Dominion Illus- 
trated have organized a plan by which over $3,000 worth 
of prizes are to be distributed among the subscribers to 
that paper, subject to their correctly answering simple 
questions on the current contents of each number. We 
learn that the first prize will be $750 in gold, the second 
a Heintzman piano worth 3600, and that the rest of the 
many prizes in the competition will be of an unusually 
costly and valuable nature. | 

They are also offering @ second series of prizes for the 
best specimen of type-writing, open to type-writers all 


over the world. . 
We have very much pleasure in noting such liberal 


offers from our leading iljustrated journal, and hope that 
all our readers will take advantage of them. 

We understand that on receipt of 12 cents in stamps 
the publishers of The Dominion Illustrated (Sabiston 
Litho. & Pub. Co., Montreal,) will send a sample copy of 
that journal with full particulars of the plan. 
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LITERATURE. 
THE SILKEN SASHES. 
(HISTORICAL. } 
The Turks were many—the Greeks were few, 
But theic blood was hot, and their hearts beat true, 
And they swore an oath before God on high 
Never like dastards to yield—but die. 


But how can a band of a hundred hope 
With foes eight hundred and more to cope ? 
Death comes, however, but once to all, 
They will sell life dearly, and nobly fall. 


One Greek alone to the Turks passed o’er, 

And from his comrades this charge he bore : 
‘*Go, watch the scene till the combat ends : 
And tell the tale to our wives and friends.” 


At dawn, they quitted the mountain glade, 
Where each his couch on the turf had made, 
Then down to the valley they marched, and there 
Upreared a breastwork with toilsome care. 


The Pacha’s envoy made curt demand : 

** Lay down your arms, and at once disband !” 
The Chieftain answered: ‘‘ It is too late : 
Tell how you found us. We bide our fate.” 


Their silken sashes they had untied, 
Those crimson sashes, the soldiers’ pride : 
And bound together, lithe limb to limb, 
They loudly chanted their battle-hymn. 


The onslaughter followed : the heroes fell, 
Cut down by sabre, and shot, and shell : 
But ere the life of the last Greek sped, 

Five hundred Moslems had joined the dead. 


When months had passed since the bloody fray, 
An English Colonel who rode that way 
Saw sun-bleached skeletons, strewed around, 
With crimson sashes together bound. 
GEO. MURRAY. 
The Presbyterian Colleye Journal. 
MOVERIN’. 
(We publish this song by request. Words by D. Strachan, B.A.) 
Just wait a little while till I tell you ’bout our College, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
The nursery of truth and emporium of knowledge, 
The College am a moverin’, & moverin’ along. 
Just fifty years ago her colors started flyin’, 
And still she is a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
True, once or twice her friends thought she surely was a 
dyin’, 
But no, she kept a moverin’, a moverin’, along. 





On Colborne street the torch was lit, and since has kept 
a burnin’, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
A lighting all the world and disseminatin’ learnin’, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin along. 
She kept travellin’ round the city till she struck a good 
location, 


And still she is a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
And now she stands like Zion for the future generation, 
Bat no, she kept a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 


The Senate as a body, they need no peroration, 
The College am a moverin’, » moverin’ along. 
As the’re known throughout the world with profoundest 
veneration, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
The Principal, of course, you know attracts the most at- 
tention, 
And still she is a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
His name will] live as founder of the Jubilee invention, 
But no, she kept a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 


His voice is heard throughout the land on every great 
occasion, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
But say, you ought to hear him on Imperial Federation, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
Dr. Williamson, the Vice. what a long time Queen’s has 
known him ! 
And still she is a moverin,’ a moverin’ along. 
The sun and moon feel proud that for fifty years he’s 
run them, 
But no, she kept & moverin’, a moverin’ along. 


Then Dr. Ross the theologues look to with greatest 
admiration, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
As he tells them of election and pure foreordination, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
Dr. Mowat, from his pulpit, tells of Jewish hieroglyphies, 
And still she is a moverin’, a moverin’ along; 
Anl puts the boys through every form of Israelitish tiffics, 
But no, she kept a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 


Then Dr. Watson, from his chair, expatiates on ethics, 
The College am a moverin,’ a moverin’ along. 
From Thales with his Mundian egg to Kant’s trans- 
analytic, 
The College am a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
In History we have got the man to pulverize the nations, 
And still she is & moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
And who knows the signs and symbols of all previous 
generations, 
But no, she kept a moverin’, a moverin’ along. 
Ad Infinitum. 











On one occasion a quiet game of “nap” was being 
carried on in the back benches, the players reclining with 
their heads on the desks oblivious to everything save 
their ‘‘ hands.” The name of one of the party was sud- 
denly called out by the lecturer to go on with a piece of 
Greek translation, and the class was electrified by the 
quick ‘I pass” of the unconscious card-player. He did 
not pass at the next examination,—Ex. 





All subscriptions must be paid in by 
the end of January. 
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COLLEGE News. 


Y, Ww. C. A. 

\ YHILE visiting the Y.M.C.A., Mr. Cossum kindly 

yave a portion of his time and attention to the 
Y.W.C.A. of Queen’s. In accordance with his suggestion 
it was dezided to set apart one meeting each month, not 
merely as an hour in which to lay up a supply of facts 
about the various missions among non-Christian people, 
but chiefly as a means of stimulating the missionary 
spirit among the members—of learning through what 
others have done and are doing, what it is our duty to do 
- both at home and abroad. The second meeting in De- 
cember was accordingly devoted to India, as two of our 
members (one, our President of last year) are now at 
work among their Hindoo sisters, that country has a 
peculiar attraction for the members of the Association, 
The meeting was in every respect a success, and we trust 
that it is but a foretaste of those which are to come. 
Some of the members real short papers on different 
phases of the work as now carried on in India. The 
leader, Miss Turnbull, seems to have her whole heart in 
the work, and well she may, since she, too, expects to 
join the faithful few who are already in the field obey” 
ing that pathetic appeal. ‘‘ The harvest truly is plent- 
eous, but the labourers are few.” 


THE ELOCUTIONARY CONTEST. 


The contest for the prizes offered by the A.M.S. took 
place on the evening of Dec. 12th, in Convocation Hall. 
There was a large attendance of students and citizens. 
President Strachan occupied the chair. The Banjo and 
Glee Clubs contributed the music, the former organization 
making its first public appearance. 

In the contest among theological students, which was 
the first on the list, Messrs. Ross, Eamilton and Rattee 
competed, 

In the next competition, open to undergraduates in 
arts and medicine, Mr. Rollins was the first competitor. 
He recited in splendid style ‘‘ Spartacus’ Speech to the 
Gladiators.” After him came Messrs. Byers and Horsey, 
the latter of whom gave an extract from Jobn Bright’s 
speech on ‘* National Morality.” 

Mr. McLean recited ‘* Mary, Queen of Scots,” and was 
followed by Mr. Bawdin, who gave ‘‘ Shamus O’Brien.” 
Mr. N. Raymond, the only medical who competed, recit- 
ed well. 

The judges, Profs. Ferguson and Shortt and Mr, Con- 
nery, then retired, and after some delay Prof. Ferguson 
caine forward and announced the prize-winners, Mr. Rat- 
tee in the first competition and Mr. Rollins in the second. 
President Strachan then presented the prizes to the sue- 
cessful competitors. 





THE ANNUAL MEETING. 

The A.M.S. held its regular annual meeting on the 
evening of Dec. 13th, 1890, but the attendance was not as 
large as might be desired. Pres. D. Strachan, B.A., 
occupied the chair, and conducted to a successful close his 
twelve-months’ occupancy of the honored seat. Secretary 


rillies read the minutes of the last annual meeting, and 
after their approval the usual reports were brought in. 

Mr. W. F, Gillies in presenting his report as Secretary 
reviewed brielly the events of the year. He hoped that 
the agitation of the gymnasium question would not be 
allowed to cool. ‘The control of the reading room had 
been given to the A.M.S.,, and the present curators were 
appointed by the Suciety. The growing interest in the 
meetings was referred to, and the members urged to sup- 
port the officers energetically. The report was received 
and adopted, and the ‘Treasurer’s report called for. Mr. 
F. Hugo, ia rising to present his report, congratulated 
the Society in his usual happy way on having had such a 
successful year. Much of the success he attributed to 
the untiring efforts of our worthy and efficient President. 
His report showed a very favorable state of affairs 
indeed, and below we give a summary of it: 








Receipts— 
Balance from 1889.......--000eee- sees $ 64 00 
‘rom fees, concerts, etc., DO vacawn eka ee 151 14 
$215 14 
Expenditure— 
Krom Feb. 26th, 90, to date.... ...... 107 89 
Balance on hand................4. $107 25 


The conversazione account, presented separately, would 
make the full report read : 





Total receipts. . 0.0... cece cee een ene $454 38 
Total expenditure. ......--- eee cece aes. 347 13 
Balanee on hand..... .-.......... $107 25 


The Society is to be congratulated on having this year 
the largest balance on hand yet shown by any previous 
A.M.S. Treasurer. Mr. Hugo concluded his report with 
a few words of advice as to the disposal of the funds in 
hand. On the report being received, Mr. Rowlands was 
appointed auditor for the Society and Mr. Davis for the 
Treasurer. 

Mr. Strachan, in his closing address, thanked the mem- 
bers for the honor they had given him in making him 
President, and for the indulgence they had shown him in 
the year now past. He would always look back with 
pleasure to 1890, The Executive Committee had proved 
themselves excellent coadjutors, and especially might 
this be said of the Secretary and Treasurer.’ The Secre- 
tary’s duties were onerous, yet they had been performed 
to the satisfaction of all. ‘he meetings of the present 
year had been exceptionally good. Heretofore business 
had had a rather prominent part in the programme, but 
it afforded a means of education not to be despised He 
was pleased to see the Society with such a good balance 
financially. The future of the A.M.S. was a bright one. 
Occasional debates in Convocation Hall during the winter 
on living subjects would help much to awaken and sus- 
tain interest. 

At the close of the address the officers elect were de- 
clared and duly installed. Immediately after adjourn- 
ment the regular weekly meeting was called to order by 
our new President, Mr. N. R. Carmichael, M.A. Several 
members having spoken in feeling terms of the death of 
Mrs. Fowler, a motion of sympathy with the bereaved 
family was passed unanimously. 
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A vote of thanks was tendered the retiring ofticers for 
the efficient manner in which the business of the past 
year had been transacted. 

At the close of the business Mr. W. H. Davis read an 
excellent paper on ‘ Immigration.” There were four 
causes which led to an exodus: 

1, Famine. 

2. A desire to improve the condition of life. 

3. Religions prosecution. 

4. Political oppression. 

The introduction of a new element from other nations, 
which had effects both good and evil. Among the evil 
effects were a téudency to undermine the existing forms 
of government, a deterioration of the general moral tone 
of the people, and the growth of Insanity, ‘lo counter: 
balance these were benefits in the added strength and 
importance, the gain in labor and capital, and the very 
evident advantages accruing to the immigrants them- 
selves. 

An energetic and-fruitful discussion followed, and the 
critic elect, Mr. J. McC. Kellock, closed with a brief 
review of the points made. 





DIVINITY HALL. 

Every divinity student heaved a sigh of relief when 
the last lecture was finished and the ever welcomed holi- 
days arrived. ‘To work is pleasant enough, but pros- 
pects of a few days respite, of getting home, and of see- 
ing one’s friends and relations, or those who may be 
relations soon, are just as pleasant. We had an enjoyable 
term. Lots of work, lots of enthusiasm, no sickness, and 
no ** At Homes.” Whether the boys have done their 


share of the work well, we are certain the Professors - 


have, and we justly feel proud of our staff, who are doing 
their utmost to fit us for our places in the world. 

The elocution contest was not a taking card with the 
men of the ‘“ Hall.” Only three put in an appearance, 
and, as is elsewhere announced, Mr. Rattee was the suc- 
cessful coinpetitor. It is unfortunate that more interest 
Was not aroused among the divinities, as they are the 
men above all others who should be able to read the 
Scriptures intelligently, and that is a rare treat to hear 
to-day in Canadian pulpits. 

THE ROYAL. 

Early in the year 1854, the late Mr. 
a trustee of Queen’s Universit 
noblest citizens, received 


John Mowat, then 
Y, and one of Kingston’s 


Douglass, a man greatly beloved, who had graduated in 
arts at Queen’s College in 1851, in which it was stated 
net he had been pursuing his medical studies at the 
city of Toronto for three years, but that he could neither 
obtain the degree of M.D. nor 
profession unless he subscribed to certain religious tests 
which were utterly repugnant to him. In the difficulty 
which confronted him Dr, Douglass naturally appealed to 
his Alma Mater for aid to enable him to practice the pro- 
fession of medicine, for which he was fully prepared and 
admirably fitted. In his letter he also mentioned that 
there were many others in the same unfortunate position. 
Mr. Mowat showed this letter to Dr. Stewart and, in the 


. 


the license to practice his 


a letter from the late Robert 


name of the trustees, solicited him to institute a medical 
faculty in the University, which Dr. Stewart says “I 
did.” Dr. Stewart, or as he was called and is still wont 
to cal) himself ‘t John Stewart,” may be said to be a most 
remarkable man, a Scotchman to the very core. He re- 
ceived a liberal education in Edinburgh, where he studied 
Anatomy under the celebrated Dr. Knox. He came to 
Canada upwards of fifty years ago, where his splendid 
physique made him a conspicuous character and his con- 
versational powers gained many friends, 
by his complete mastery of his subject, his keen intellec- 
tualism, ardent temperament, tenacity of purpose and 
sturdy dogmatism, he compelled his students to learn. 


As «w teacher, 


Even now ut his advanced age he refers to his aggressive 
and compulsory style of teaching with evident relish—- 
doubtless his old students remember it well too. 

The trustees after due deliberation appointed the fol- 
lowing to constitute a Medical Faculty, as part of the 
University of Queen's College: James Sampson, M.D, 
Professor of Clinical Medicine and Surgery, and Presi- 
dent of Faculty ; John Stewart, L.R.C.S., Rdinburgh,. 
Professor of Anatomy, Phystology and Practical Ana- 
tomy, and Sccretary of Faculty ; John R. Dickson, M. [>., 
Professor of Principles and Practice of Surgery ; Horatio 
Yates, M.D., Professor of Principles and Practice of 
Medicine ; Fife Fowler, M.D., L.R.C.S., Edinburgh, 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy ; William 


Professor 
M.R.C.S., England, Professor of Midwifery 


Hayward, ae 
and Diseases of Women and Children, 

As stated in the first Medical Calendar which was pub- 
lished, the lectures on Chemistry were at that time 
delivered. in common with the course of Natural Philo- 
sophy by Professor Williamson. The College was opened 
on Monday, Nov. 6th, 1854, in that building on the north 
side 3f Princess street, now Cccupied by Mayor Drennan, 
As is stated in the Daily News, of Noy. 8th, access to 
whieh has been kindly accorded by Mr. Shannon, Dr. 
Sampson made a few introductory remarks, after which 
Dr. Stewart, in an able lecture, stated that young men 
receiving their preliminary education had to travel 
to a distant part of the province or to a foreign country 
to receive a medica) education, and in addition could not 
rezeive a medical degree without passing under a “jugum 
of professing belief in the creed of a 


after 


ignominiosum ” 
religious denomination to which they did not belong. To 


afford relief to such he went on tu say it was proposed 
that a medical school should be established in connection 
with Queen’s College, the medical degrees of which, on 
account of being established by royal charter, would con- 
fer all the privileges which can possibly be conferred by 
any chartered College in the province In accordance 
with this suggestion a meeting of all the medical practi- 


tioners of the city was called, in consequence of which 


the several professors, whose duty it would be to lecture, 
had been appointed to their respective chairs. 1t was 
considered that thus there would be afforded as complete 
a course of medical study a8 anywhere in the province. 
Dr. Stewart said he had alluded to the restrictions placed 
on obtaining degrees not from any spirit of opposition, 
but by the necessity of the cases to afford to all, without 
distinction of sect, the opportunity of entering a noble 
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profession without bartering religious opinions. ‘The 
doctor concluded by remarking that their future success 
depended not so much on the professors as on themselves, 
that no barrier was placed to that success but idleness, 
and that what they had to do should be done according 
to the old Roman maxim—in brief language with heart 
and soul. 

The following students were in attendance during this 
first session, of whom the first eight yraduated at the end 
of the session: Daniel Chambers, Robert Douglass, 
Samuel Dunbar, Weston L. Herriman, William Hillier, 
John F. Mercer, William Sumner Scott, H. W. Spafford, 
John Bell, Dugald McKellar, Robert Blakely, Francis 
Blakely, Henry Evans, Oliver Thibodo, William Fraser, 
George Sparham, John RB. Benson, Benj. W. Franklin, 
J. P. Sutton, Harvey F. Chisholm, Michael Sullivan, 
Marshall Brown, Ww. Mostyn. 

Previous to the commencement of session 1855-56 an 
annual grant of $1,000 had been obtained for the Medical 
School at Kingston from the Government, and accommo- 
dation well adapted for teaching purposes was provided 
in the wings of the building now occupied as College rest- 
dences. The Government grant enabled the trustees to 
furnish the funds required for equipment and for the 
erection of the building now occupied by the Royal Col- 
lege. In the year 1866 it was thought desirable that the 
Medical Department should possess independent powers, 
and that it should no longer continue as a Faculty of 
Queen’s University. In consequence an Act of {ncor- 
poration was obtained from the Dominion Parliament, 
and John B. Dickson, John Mair, Fife Fowler, Michael 
Lavell, Michael Sullivan, Roderick Kennedy, Donald 
Maclean, Richard A. Reeve and their successors were 
constituted a body politic and corporate by the name of 
the Royal College of Physicians and Surgeons of Kings- 
ton. 

The Royal then became affiliated to Queen’s Univer- 
sity, and, while undoubtedly there have been dark days, 
a happy and prosperous union it has been proved to be. 
The Government grant was withdrawn upon the federa- 
tion of the provinces, and about that time Queen’s Col- 
lege, in consequence of its rapid growth, required for the 
Arts Department the building now oceupied by the 
Fortunately a commedious building situated on 
This building was pur- 


Royal. 
Princess St. becaine available. 
chased in 1874. There good work was done—the teach- 
ing became more and more practical and efficient and the 
number ot students steadily increased. When the new 
University building was completed, the trustees of 
Queen's College put the Royal a gain in possession of their 
old quarters, since which time the march of improvement 
has gone rapidly on, and the most sanguine anticipations 


of success have been realised to the great gratification of - 


its friends and well wishers. Many changes have occur- 
red from time to time in the teaching staff, rendered im- 
perative by the hand of death, by resignations and by 
additions required to be made in order to keep abreast of 
the times. The professoriate, which at first consisted of 
put five actually engaged in the work of teaching, now 
numbers nearly twenty. 

It was a source of deep regret to all connected with the 


College when such eminent men in the profession as Drs. 
Dickson and Yates passed away, and more recently when 
Dr. Irwin was struck down, whose geniality and kindness. 
of heart endeared him to all, and whose finely balanced 
intellect made him a greatly valued co-laborer. The loss 
by removal long ago of Dr. Lawson, the able teacher of 
Chemistry, was much felt by all who were at that time 
associated with him, and a great void bard to fill, but 
now well filled, was left when Dr, Lavell resigned, in 
consequence of his assumption of an office entailing great 
responsibility, and requiring in its occupant great tact 
and executive ability. 

The professors of the Royal desire to conduct and up- 
hold the College on the same principles and iu the same 
spirit in which it was founded, in a spirit of friendly 
emulation and honorable rivalry, with good will towards 
all the Medical schools of the Dominion, feeling convinced 
that the interests of students are better subserved, scien- 
tific teaching more fully attained, and the standing of the 
profession better upheld where the teachers know their 
students personally, can call them by name and bring 
their personal magnetism to bear upon them, rather than 
when a heterogenous crowd is ussembled in a vast theatre 
to listen to one they know only by name, and whom 
many can hardly hear or see. Germany, where colleges 
are spread broadcast, bears testimony to this. The bril- 
liant achievements in Medical Science in that land have 
evoked the wonder and adiniration of the world. 


FAUST. 
A LECTURE BY PROF, MACGILLIVRAY. 

Lessing once said of a book, that had appeared, that 
much of it was new and much true, bit that which was 
new was not good, and what was good was not new. 
How far such a criticism may apply to this lecture, 1 
need not say. Its application may, doubtless, be left 
with the gentlemen of the gallery. 

It is not my intention to treat of modern languages in 
any specific manner to-night. I shall not attempt to 
define their value from an educational or practical point 
of view; neither shall I endeavor to revive the once 
famous quarrel of the Ancient and Moderns; nor 
shall I attempt to give methods of teaching them, for 
methods must vary according to circumstances. 

It is from the literature of one of the modern languages 
_the German—that I have taken the subject of this 
address. This is Faust, or, as it is often called, 
Dr. Faust. 1 shall endeavor to briefly trace its literary 
development till it reaches its culminating point in the 
Faust of Goethe, the masterpiece of German literature, 
and one of the literary masterpieces of the world. 

The main idea of the Faust legend existed in somewhat 
varying forms long before it received this name. Among 
the Jews it was the rebellion of the angels, or the eating of 
the forbidden fruit; among the Greeks the struggle of 
the Titans against Jupiter, or the stealing of the fire 
from Heaven by Promethus, attempts followed always 
by the same disastrous consequences as in the case of 
Faust. This development of the primary impulse, the 
egotistic principle of man-—this desire for unlimited 
power or untrammelled action first takes form under the 
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christian dispensation in the fourth century when Cyprian 
of Antioch is said to have sold himself to the embodiment 
of evil, for the furtherance of his selfish ends. In the 
sixth century Theophilus, as ® disciple tells us, sold 
himself to the Devil, but was finally saved by Christ on 
the intercession of the Virgin. This tale was dramatized 
in French in the thirteenth century, and translated into 
low German in the fourteenth. The idea of such a pact, 
caused no doubt by this work, took hold of and floated 
among the German people till it was finally transferred 
to the person of Dr. Faust, one of the most famous of the 
numerous travelling jugglers or Magicians of the time. 
His tricks of legerdemain, and perhaps chemical experi- 
ments, would, among a superstitious and ignorant people, 
easily give him, as well as others like him, the reputation 
of being in league with the evil one. His sudden and 
violent death, as the result of one of his experiments, 
perhaps, would suggest the payment of his bond, <Ac- 
cordingly, soon after the death of this personage, we 
have the Faust legend fully formed, and assuming in 
different localities slightly different forms. ‘These were 
collected and written down by an unknown hand, and 
afterwards printed at Frankfurt on the Main by one 
John Spiess, in 1587. It forms the groundwork, directly 

or indirectly, of all succeeding: Faust literature. 
According to the story of this book, Fanst, dissatisfied 
with his kuowledge, wanted to explore Heaven and 
Earth, and to find wherewith to satisfy all his other ce- 
sires. For this purpose he conjures up, by means of his 
magical books, a spirit of the name of Mephistopheles, to 
whom he signs over his soul after the lapse of twenty- 
four years. In return Mephistopheles is during this 
time to answer all his questions and procure him all sorts 
of pleasures. Accompanied also by his servant Wagner, 
Faust then sets out on a tour, disputing learnedly and 
instructing as he goes. Taking greater flights he visits 
saree ta! a sa clouds and beyond 
he travels from ae ; d ae ie ee 
enjoys ali the olka sarea sh the a = - : pe _. 
up he nakes Wagner his heir, and . : ni = ue 
° , promises him further 


& Spirit ln monkey form for a servant 


his end, While awaiting 


during the last night of his alloted time, he is 


ecaugh AL . 
ght up and destroyed by a whirlwind, Ae ae enOMe 


ne his mangled body is found lying in the courtyard 

Shortly after its publication, the Faust ae 
translated into Danish, French, Dutch ea En dish. 
Founded on this English translation anes th ae 
original German, Marlowe’s “Dr. Faustus” 
on 1604, the first dramatized version of the legend. 
The English author has improved but little on the 
original story. In it, as in Faust plays-generally, traces 
of the author are plainly discernible, " 

A company of English actors brought Marlowe’splay with 
them in their repertory to the continent, and acted it in 
several German cities, Lhis, doubtless, originated the 
idea of a German dramatization of tis legend which 
first took place early in the second half of the enh 
century. About a hundred years later this Faust play 
disappeared from the German stage, probably because of 
the efforts of some dramatic reformers, who, along with 


an on the 
then appeared 


other improvements, succeeded in excluding from the 
stave a certain character that figured also prominently 
here. It was replaced by a Faust puppet play which, in 
its main features, differs but little from it, and which is 
still played before the awe inspired juveniles of Germany, 

According to this play, Faust summons up a number of 
spirits, of whom he chooses one, who is as fleet as thought, 
with whom he sets out on his travels. 
vant, profiting from his master’s experience, likewise 
conjures the spirits and forees them to serve him, with- 


Wagner, his ser- 


out, however, sacrificing his soul. As in the legend the 
agreement is to be for twenty-four years, but after 
twelve, Fanst is brought back and informed to his terror 
that, being served by night as well as by day, his time is 
Despalr, attempted repentance, and recourse to 
is carried off 


now up. 
the aid of Waguer, are alike useless. He 
by the Devil. 

Karly in the literary revival of the eighteenth century 
the Faust legend was made the subject of scientific inguiry. 
The literary reformer and critic, Lessing, was the first in 
Germany to conceive the idea of treating it according to 
the strict rules of dramatic art. What this great dram- 
atist and preacher of toleration might have made of such 
a theme may be imagined. He worked long at it, 
and is said to have completed one dramatized version, 
which, however, with the exception of a few fragmen- 
tary scenes, was unfortunately lost. From these the 
author’s idea seems to have been that too great a desire 
for knowledge is dangerous, if not the source of all evil, 
for he makes it the cause of I’aust’s destruction. Lessing is 
also known to have meditated another treatment of the 
legend, im which, contrary to his firstdesign, the desire for 
knowledge was to be celebrated as the noblest of all de- 
sires. The Devil was to be deceived by a phantom of 
FauSt, who, sunk in sleep by his guardian angel at the 
beginning of the action, sees all ina dream, and awakens 
to see the lemon, undeceived by the angel, withdrawing 
in confusion. This new idea of the reseuc, Lessing 
doubtless owed to a poem of the Spaniard, Calderon, 
‘‘ Life a Dream.” 

The subject had also been taken up by other hands, 
and several Faust dramas were written even during the 
life-time of Lessing. A new literary movement took place 
early in the latter half of the eighteenth century, the 
apostles of which were young men whose gospel was 
freedom from conventionality and restrained in both 
literature and life. It was the socalled Storm and Stress 
period. As might be expected, the Faust subject was 
congenial to the poets of this school. The best second 
rate works on the subject were Writter by them. Goethe 
himself was under the influence of the movement when 
he began his immortal work. Of the fifteen or more 
Faust dramas now existing, those that appeared after the 
partial or complete publication of Goethe’s work, bear 
marked traces of its influence, while for the others, as 
well as for Goethe himself, the puppet play was, doubt- 
less, the immediate source of inspiration, though the 
Faust book, and, perhaps, Marlowe, may have been ae 
times brought into requisition. 

Apart from their ethical tendency, for all Faust dramas 
are more or less didactic, these productions are on the 
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whole of little artistic value, although striking situations 
and passages of rare poetic merit occasionally occur. 

Not to enter into a detailed analysis or comparison of 
them all, it may be said that the only thread which per- 
vacdes and binds the whole together, 18 Faust’s surrender 
of himself to evil, allegorized by his conjuration of and 
bargain with the Devil in various forms. His motive 
It is to gratify his baser de- 
sires ; to see the world ; to better his worldly circumstan- 


is gencrally a selfish one. 


ces ; to take vengeance on his enemies; or oftener to gain 
unlimited knowledge, the Devil cannot 
always giant. He also uses his power for philanthropic 
purposes, for the benetit of his relatives or country ; or 
of humanity at large. These well meant efforts, though 
at firet crowned with apparent success, finally end in 
disappointment and disaster, as if the end did not always 
justify the means. Generally, in accordance with poetic 
justice, Faust pays his forfeit, even when he seeks to 
benefit his fellows. When he is saved, it is through the 
intercession of the souls of departed friends, suggested, 
doubtless, by the similar catastrophe of Goethe's poem. 

Let us now turn our attention to this work. The pro- 
duction of it extends over the whole period of the poet's 
literary activity. Goethe was born in 1749, and he died 
in 1832. He began his Faust in 1773, and _ finished 
shortly before his death. The poem is. in a measure, the 
reflection of his own life, on its reflective as weil as on it 
active side, and to a certain extent that of humanity. 
Between the two parts of which it is composed, there is 
a marked difference, corresponding to the poet's life. 
The first part, a great portion of which was ‘composed 
during the author’s youth, is animated by the glow and 
vigor of early manhood, and contains the most poetical 
and powerful passages of the drama, while the action 
scarcely lags for a moment, In the second part, the pro- 
duct of later years and riper experience, the verse, lofty 
as it generally is, is often frigid, the allegory complicated, 
the disquisitions numerous, and, as we shall see, unity of 
action, though not of idea, largely wanting. Yet of the 
two parts this is, perhaps, the greater, if not the better 
known, and the one which should give the poem its high 
place in the literary productions of the world. 

The action of the whole play may be said, in the words 
of the ‘‘ Prelude at the Theatre,” to move from Heaven 
through Earth to Hell. Its motive is placed in Heaven, 
where, ip imitation of the book of Job, permission to tempt 
Faust is given by the Lord to Mephistopheles, the spirit 
of negation, who appears amongst his angels with the 
request, because, as he says: 

‘‘ His fancy hurries him afar, 

Of Heaven he asks its highest star, 

Self-willed and spoiled in mad pursuit, 
_ Of earth demands its fairest fruit, 

And all that both can give supplied, 

Behold him still unsatisfied.” 

The permission is given, but the Lord warns that “‘A 
good man, clouded though his senses be by error, is no 
- willing slave to it.” 

The subject of this discussion appears by night in his 
study in cap and gown as an old university professor, 
bewailing the barren results of his extensive studies in 


which 
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philosophy, Jaw, medicine, and theology. As a conse- 
quence he has devoted himself to magic, by means of 
which he now summons before him the mighty spirit of 
earth, that is, of nature. But at the sight of his conster- 
nation, this terrible vision vanishes with the contemptuous 
words: ‘* Man, thou art like the spirit whom thou con- 
ceivest not me.” As he breaks out into reproaches 
against himself for his weakness, he is interrupted by the 
entrance of his assistant, Wagner, the spirit of pedantry, 
who imagined he had heard his master declaming a Greek 
But after this interruption, his thoughts revert 
to their former object. His real inspotence compared with 
his unbounded aspirations, depresses him so that he 
resolves to seek in the other world that enlightenment 
which is denied him in this one. 

‘‘ Let this last draught, the product of my skill, 

My own free choice be quaffed with resolute will, 

A solemn festive greeting to the coming day.” 

But the church bells on Kaster morning, calling the 
faithful to prayer, and the sound of a chorus of voices 
remind him of the fair faith of his childhood, and cause 
him to arrest his hand and to bear longer with the limi- 
tations of life. 

On the afternoon of this same Easter Sunday a motley 
throng of citizens are promenading before the city gate 
enjoying the balmy air of spring. Accompanied by 
Wagner, Faust joins them, but looks upon their gayety 
with contempt. Many of his fellow-citizens, neverthe- 
less, greet him warmly as they recognize in him the 
generous benefactor who, with his father, a celebrated 
physician, had liberally dispensed assistance and medi- 
vine in a time of distress and sickness, This praise sounds 
like mockery to Faust, who knows that their medicine had 
killed more than it cured. On their way home in the 
evening the strange movements of a black poodle follow- 
ing them attract their attention. Somewhat soothed by 
his walk, Faust is disposed to treat this friendless cur 
kindly and takes him into his study. Here his doubts 
and yearnings return, ‘To still them he has recourse to 
Revelation, which he thinks is nowhere so manifest as in 
the New Testament. He opens it in the original at the 
beginning of John, which he translates into his mother 
‘‘In the beginning was the word.” But as 

“word” does not seem to bring him to the first source, 
he tries ‘‘ sense,” then ‘‘ power.” ‘‘ Power,” however, 
does not bring him to the fountain head, so, by a peculiar 
process of reasoning, he arrives at “‘act 2” “In the begin- 
ning was the act.” The poodle who, during these 
-attempts, had been showing sighs of restlessness, now 
swells out to the dimensions of an enormous beast, which 
confirms Faust’s first suspicions as to his nature. He, 
thereupen, proceeds to exorcise him when he assumes the 
form of a taavelling scholar, Mephistopheles by name, 
who, in explanation of what he is, says : 
; ‘‘ Part of the part am I which at the first was all, 
A part of darkness which gave birth to light, 
Proud light who now his mother would enthrall.” 
Without success he adds, for light is bound up with 
matter, and he says further : 
‘¢ And so I trust when comes the final wreck, 
Light will ere long the doom of matter share.” 


tragedy. 


tongue : 
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Mephistopheles wishes to take his departure, promis- 
ing, however, to return and be useful ; but Faust desires 
to retain him for immediate service, to which Meplhuisto- 
pheles agrees on condition that the service be a pleasing 
one. Forthwith, at Mephistopheles’ beck, unseen spirits 
sing verses of exquisitely sensuous beauty, which have 
the effect of lulling Faust to sleep, by which the poet seems 
to indicate Faust’s ineffectual efforts to master the rising 
demon within him. Mephistopheles seizes the opportun- 
ity to make his escape, but returns as Faust awakes, 
‘arrayed in the garb of a gay cavalier. He advises Faust 
to deck himself likewise, in order that free and untram- 
meled he may the better learn what life is. But wearted 
and discouraged, Faust thinks that then he would only 
feel all the more the pain and insufficiency of this life. 
He is too old for masquerading, and too young to be 
without desire for pleasure. 

‘What from the world have I to gain ? 
Thou shalt abstain, renounce, refrain ; 
Such is the everlasting song 

That in the ears of all men rings, 

That unrelieved their whole life long, 
Kach hour in passing hoarsely sings,” 

And he goes on to express his hatred for life and wish 
for death, till in a climax of despair, as Mephistopheles 
reminds him of his attempt at self-destruction, he calls 
one universal curse upon all that makes the world fair 
and life worth living—on all in short that seems to fetter 
his freedom : 

‘*T curse the more what e’er environs 
- cheated soul with juggling shows, 

: qe 7 
Caan slurements, fancy’s sirens, 

us to this den of woes ; 

A curse on all, on seed that scatters, 
Of hope from death our name to Save, 
On all as earthly good that flatters, 
As wife or child, as plough or slave, 
A curse on juice of grapes deceiving, 
On love’s wild thrill of rapture first ; 
. curse on hoping, on believing, 

Neca cutin ce ate ee 
of unseen spirits, his ° as +Y & wail from a chorus 
ee is conscience, doubtless, which trans- 
replace the oni ae re 

1us ruthlessly shat 
and more ideal one : 


exhortation to 
tered by another 


ae . 
In thine own bosom the lost World restore 
Now with unclouded sense 


Enter a new career, songs shall salute thine ear 

: Ne’er heard before.” 

8 che ee at once claims this new career for 

will be to him ape to lead Faust therein, where he 

Begala ie a) : guide and obedient servant; and as 

the next orld emands from him a similar service in 

little, and he " The next world troubles Faust but 
a8, moreover, doubts about the Devil’s 


ability to fulfil hj Sane 
Tea Teen pledges in this one, yet he closes the 


hi 


‘* When thus [ haj 

| il the moment flying, 
Ah, still delay thou art so fair, 
Then bind me in thy bonds undying, 


My final ruin then declare ; 

Then let the death bell chime the token, 
Then art thou from thy service free, 
The clock may stop, the hand be broken, 
Then time be finished unto me.” 

To make it valid, as it were, a legal document is drawn 
up, which he unhesitatingly and duly signs with his 
blood, 

‘Bear not, he says, that I thisact shall seck to sever, 
The promise that I made to thee, 

Is just the sum of my endeavor, 

Let us the sensual deeps explore, 

To quench the fervors of glowing passion, 

Let every marvel tuke form and fashion 

Through the impervious veil it wore ; 

Plunge we in time’s tumultuous dance, 

In the rush and roll of circumstance,” 

This causes Mephistopheles to remipd him that his 
aspirations after the infinite are vain, and that after all 
he cannot be more than what he is. He is then sent to 
array himself in a becoming garb, in order that he may, 
a befitting manner, enter Upon his new career. 

In Faust’s absence Mephistopheles dons his cap and 
gown and receives in his stead a young freshman, just 
arrived to begin his studies at the university, of which 
Faust is a famous professor. This diffident youth 
naively tells the supposed professor of his limited means, 
but unlimited ambition, and of his great disinclination to 
which he, however, overcomes by his 
greuter desire to gain knowledge. He then asks the 
professor's opinion of the various courses of academic 
study. They pass in review the conventional treatment 
of them, as they appear to Faust, i.e., to Goethe, after 
his student experience. When they come to medicine, 
Mephistopheles’ nature gains the upper hand, and he 
recommends it as the best faculty for a young man to 
and he writes in youth’s album before dismissing 


in 


leave home, 


take ; ae 2 ‘ o 
him the motto : Eritis stent Meus, serentes honum et 
malum. 


Faust now returns cavalierly arrayed, but feeling ill 
prepared foran expedition like the one proposed--—for that 
new cgreer, Which they are to investigate, for he never knew 
how to feel at ease, and to adapt himself to the ways of the 
‘¢Time, my good friend,” says Mephistopheles, 
encouragingly, ‘‘ Time, ™Y good friend, will all that’s 
needful give ; be only self-possesse’l and thou has learned 
to live.” He then spreads his mantle, and they soar on it 
through the air to Leipzig, where they alight in Auer- 
bach’s wine cellar. Here they tind a company of drinking, 
singing students, who only excite Faust’s wonder and 
disgust. After Mephistopheles has played some tricks 
on the carousers, the two travellers leave the place as 
they entered it, but on a beer cask, which is still pointed 
out there. The first step into the ‘‘sensual deeps”’ is 
not pleasing to Faust, but he makes it, nevertheless, to 
find a next and lower one less repugnant. This next step 
is what is called in the poem the ‘‘ Witches’ Kitchen,” 
and a scene of greater excess than the wine cellar of 
Auerbach. It excites Faust’s disgust at first to a still 
higher degree. But a rejuvenating potion. which he 
drinks, and a magic image which he sees, prepare him 


world. 
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for a further descent into those ‘‘deeps” which he so 
wished to explore. 

Immediately after his rejuvenescence, Faust, as if by 
chance, mects Margaret, an unsophisticated maiden, 
whose acquaintance, now a gay young man, he speedily 
makes, with the aid ot Mephistopheles, and of a friend of 
hers called Martha. It soon ripens into intimacy, 
and in one of their interviews Margaret confides to him 
some of her home history : 

‘And then our house affairs, 
Poor though they be, bring many cares; 
We have no servant maid, and | 
Must cook, knit, sew, must wash and dry, 
Run far and near, rise ere the light, 
And not lie down till late at night,” ete. 
And when he leaves her, she wonders 
“What can it be, 
That thus attaches him to me.” 

Summoning the better part of his nature, that is not yet 
dead within him, to his aid, he endeavors to arrest the 
dangerous growth of passion by having recourse to the 
contemplation of nature—‘‘ The tribes of living things, my 
brothers,” as he calls them,—‘ in still grove or air or 
stream’ But his evil spirit regains possession of him 
and hurries him back again to Margaret, whom he finds 
disconsolate over his absence. She questions him now 
about his religion, to which he answers evasively that he 
“none would of their faith or church bereave,” but 
urged to say whether he believes in God, his reply is: 

‘Who dares say, 
Yes, I in God believe, 
Question or priest or sage and they 
Seem, in the answer you receive, 
To mock the questioner.” 

She fears from his answer that he is no Christian, yet 
neither this nor her instinctive aversion to his companion 
can make her break with him. Some time after we 
see her praying before an image of the Mater Dolorosa : 

‘Ah, rich in sorrow thou, 

Stoop thy maternal brow 

And mark with pitying eye my misery ; 
Ah, wheresoe’er I go, 

My anguished breast is aching.” 

Then Valentine, her soldier brother, who has returned 
on her account, meets two persons serenading her. Not 
doubting who they are, he attacks them at once, but as 
he has the Devil to contend with, he is mortally wound- 
ed. With words of reproach to his sister and of disgust to 
her neighbor, whom the alarm calls out, he expires. 
Margaret is again seen at the Cathedral as mass is being 
sung for the souls of the departed. To the accompani- 
ment of the organ there is sung the judgment chant : 

‘The day of wrath, that awful day, 
Shall change the world to ashes.” 

Her own conscience, symbolized by an evil spirit, 
makes her undergo such torments that, unable to endure 
them longer, she swoons away. 

Immediately after the murder of Valentine, Faust and 
Mephistopheles have to flee. As it is the eve of Walpurgis 
night, on which the witches hold their carnival on the 
summit of the Brocken, Mephistopheles leads 


Faust thither in order to drown his remorse in its wild: 
revelry. They struggle up the rugged side of the moun- 
tain in the darkness and storm with a willow-the-wisp 
to light them, Mephistopheles leading the way, and de- 
scribing as he nears the top the tempest in the following 
graphic lines : 

‘‘ Hark, through the woods the tempest roars, 

The owlets flit in wild affright, 

Split are the columns that upbore 

The leafy palace green for aye, 

The shivered branches whirr and sigh, 

Yawns the hugh trunks with mighty groan, 

The reots upriven creak and moan, 

In fearful and entangled fall, 

One crashing rain whelms them all, 

While through the desolate abyss, 

Sweeping the wreck-strewn precipice, 

The raginy storm-blasts howl and hiss ; 

Hearest thou voices sounding clear, 

Distant now and now more near ? 

Hark, the mountain ridge along, 

Streameth a raving magic song.” 

It is the magic song of the witches holding their mid- 
night carnival on the mountain top. It is the wildest 
dissipation in which Faust has yet indulged. But its 
grossness finally palls uhon him, and visions of the un- 
happy Margaret begin to rise before him, which Mephis- 
topheles, failing to dispell otherwise, endeavors to dissi- 
pate by substituting for the coarse revelry, symbolized by 
the witches carnival, other pleasures less gross, 1epresent- 
ed by the dramatic performance of Oberon’s Golden 
Wedding. 

After this night of excess there follows a day of gloom 
and repentence, when Faust, speaking in proge, fiercely 
chides the Evil Spirit for leading him astray, and de- 
mands to be brought back at once to Margaret's rescue. 
He obeys, and they hurry by night past a witch haunted 
gibbet to her prison cell, where, as the door is opened by 
means of Mephistopheles’ magic keys, she ig heard singing 
with disordered mind snatches of an old_ ballad. 
Taking Faust at first for her executioner, she gives vent. 
to her terror at the near prospect of death, but recogniz- 
ing him, she concetves a momentary hope of deliverance, 
which vanishes as her mind reverts to che latter and 
tragic events of her life : | 

«T gent my mother to her grave, 

I drowned my child beneath the wave ; 

Give me thy hand, it is no dream, ’tis true, 

Thine own dear hand ! But how it this? "Tis wet, 
Quick, wipe it off ; me seems that yet 

There’s blood thereon ; 

Ah, God ! What hast thou ‘done ? 

Put up thy sword I beg of thee.” 

She refuses to flee, for she sees that death alone can 
expiate her crimes. Faust’s desperate effort to force her 
away is unavailing. His last frantic appeal to her, as 
day dawns, to save herself, is answered in another strain: 


‘* Yes, day draws near, 

The day of judgment, too, will soon appear, 
It should have been my bridal, 

Though not at the dance 

We shall meet once more.” 
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Then, as the vision of her execution rises up, she says: 
‘The crowd does gather, in silence it rolls, 
The squares, the streets, 
Scarce hold the throng ; 
The staff is broken, the death bell tolls, 
They bind and seize me, I’m hurried along, 
To the seat of blood already Pm bound, 
Quivers each neck, as the naked steel 
Quivers on mine, the blow to deal.” 

This draws from Faust the agonized wish that he had 
ne’er been born. At the sight of the impatient Mephis- 
topheles, Margaret utters her wnalterable resolution, 
‘« Judgment of God ! To thee my soul I give!’ Turning 
to Faust with the same fear and aversion, perhaps 
mingled with pity, she cries: ‘‘ Heinrich, I shudder 
now to look on thee.” ‘She is jadged,” cries the fiend, 
as they pass away, to which a voice from above answers, 
‘She is saved;” and Faust, as they disappear, hears her 
in pity calling after him from her cell. So Faust has 
explored the ‘‘sensual deeps,” but instead of finding the 
wished for moment therein, he only finds disgust and 
utter woe. | 

As for the episode of Margaret, this tragedy within a 
tragedy, none of ancient or modern times, perhaps, 
better fulfills the Aristotelian requirement of tragic art, 
namely, that of awakening pity and terror so as thereby 
to purify and ennoble these affections. Dramatic retribu- 
tion seems, it is true, unfairly metel out, for Faust, 
whose dramatic guilt is greater than that of Margaret, 
escapes, while she perishes. But as we have seen such a 
fate could not befall Faust, in accordance with the plan 
of the poem, and, furthermore, in his ease the sentiment 
of poetic justice is not altogether unsatisfied, for does not 
his remorse make him utter the wish that he had ne’er 
been born? Margaret, on the contrary, could not return 
cal peal Mi wanes ia ate oe Unrepentant with 
apiedseaa a a ¥ - ( - inartistic. She can but 
sins, which reconciles ee ae nce ee 

o her fate. 


Le in té 
; t us again take up the fortunes of our hero as 
€ now rises from the “‘sensual deeps” 
ideal, as he passes from the little wor 


quest of the pleasure that does not 
the lips. 


NM search of a higher 
‘ld to the great, in 
Vanish ere it reaches 


In accordance with the legend, and perhaps in allusion 
to some of the experiences of Goethe’s own court life 
F aust, as soon as he recovers from the logs of Margaret, 
a - the court of the emperor. whose duniaion: bes 
of his ee aot . Hs : character and the baseness 
the court ig a a ea pa eiay Notwithstanding, 
which our travellers t: Sarre and masquerades, In 
atesec ers take part, and where Mephistopheles, 
remedy for a at home. He also proposes 4 
by the issue of nancial embarrassment of the country 
Scie acs & paper currency on an imaginary security, 

ne & crash. Faust, whose part in the court 
mummnery, IS symbolic of the danger threatening from 
such indulgences, is then requested by the art-loving, 
uhouep feeble emperor, to call up the forms of Helen and 
Paris, ie., to create forms of perfect ideal beauty. 


Mephistopheles, the spirit of negation, cannot produce 
the truly beautiful. Faust himself must descend to the 
‘“mothers” for these forms, but Mephistopheles vives him 
w key to guide him thither. [deal beauty is an innate 
conception of the human mind reposing in its innermost 
depths, and the key is probably the method of evolving it 


‘therefrom. Faust, crowned with the victor’s laurel, rises up 


preceded by the shades. The assembled courtiers pass 
their critical comments on these wondrous forms, the 
product of Faust’s art, who himself suddenly becoming 
enamoured of his own creation, endeavors to grasp the 
form of Helen, which eludes him, and with a loud report 
vanishes from sight, as if the highest beauty or the purest 
pleasure could only be attained to or enjoyed by calm 
contemplation, and not otherwise. The ideal is shattered 
by the attempt to realize it. | 

Before Faust recovers from the shock caused by the 
sudden and unexpected collapse of this attempt, he is 
transported by his attendant spirit to the old study 
whence he first set out on his quest. Beyond being 
musty and infected by cob-webs and crickets, this place 
is quite unchanged. The very pen with the blood dry 
drusty upon it, with which faust signed away his life, 


an . : 
While Faust is still dozing apart, 


is still in its place. 
Mephistopheles dons again the cap and gown in which he 
formerly received the freshman. He = seats himself 


in the professor’s chair, as before, and, curious coincidence, 
that same timid, inquiring freshman, bat now a full- 
fledged, dashing buccalaureus storms into the room, as he 
finds it open, expressing his contempt for old people in 
general, and for old professors in particular. He recalls 
the time 

‘When the grey-heard old deceivers 

Classed me with their true believers, 

Que who all their figinents hollow, 

As the bread of life would swallow.” 

He is no longer an unsuspecting boy, whom anyone 
will venture to deceive. Experience, says he, is buf a 
‘foam and bubble,” and its name not to be mentioned 
with the spirits claim. Man, after thirty years of age, 
is as good as dead. Things exist only in and for him, 
Even the Devil himself exists only by his leave. The 
folly of this great original, who does not know that all 
his ideas have been thought over and over again, will, 
however, Mephistopheles thinks, have time to subside. 

Wagner, the former pedantic famulus, has in the mean- 
time become distinguished. He has become creative. In 
the laboratory adjoining the study , he is found absorbed 
iu the crystallization of a mannikin which he just now 
after long endeavor brings to a successful completion. 
This homunculus, forthwith cudowed with the keenest 
perception, espying the sleeping Faust, perceives, what 
M. cannot, that his aspirations are after the higher forms 
of beauty which, in his opinion, are only to be found in 
classical antiquity. Accordingly, leaving the inconsol- 
able Waguer behind, Faust and M, set out under the 
guidance of Homunculus, the apie of criticism, envelop- 
ed in his glass cover, and arrive on the plain of Pharsa- 
lus in Thessally on the anniversary of the battle of Phar- 


salia, when the creations of Grecian mythology were sup- 
posed to take form to witness the battle as it was fought 
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over again, When the spectre combat is over its specta- 
tors still remain. Under the direction of Homuneulus, 
Faust and Mephistopheles now pass in review these 
various creations’ of the antique Grecian world of art, 
from its lowest to its highest expression of beauty. This 
highest form that Grecian art has attained, is represented 
by Galatea in her chariot of shell. Homunculus, whose 
critical functions are here ended, collides with the 
chariot, dissolves and vanishes in flame. The ideal 1s not 
in classical art. 

We are then transferred back to the remote and misty 
age of Helen of Troy. She is returning to her husband’s 
kingdom, a little in advance of him, who, as she is led to 
believe by Mephistopheles, intends on his return to saerl- 
fice her to the Gods. But she is further informed of the 
proximity of a race of Gothic warriors, who had arrived 
during her absence. ‘Their leader is Faust, who, Mephisto. 
thinks, will accord her protection, if she seeks it. To 
escape the threatened death, she quits with her woman her 
Grecian palace, and flees through a misty darkness to the 
medieval castle of the northern warrior, who gives her the 
protection sought. ‘Their union follows, and they have a 
gon, Kuphorion, a winged, aspiring boy, who once essaying 
too high a flight, falls dead at his parents’ feet. His form 
disappears, leaving the scanty garments alone behimd. 
His voice is heard calling to his mother not to leave him 
alone in the gloomy depths, and she then follows him 
leaving Faust nothing but her mantle to console him. 
This scene, the gross anachronisms and confusion of 
allegory aside, symbolizes the union of classical and 
medieval art and their product, romantic art, towards 
which Goethe himself had leanings. As has been seen, 
Faust did not find his ideal in classical art alone. He 
does not now find it permanently in the union of the 
classical and romantic either. The poet’s idea, then, 
seems to be that it is not to be found in art at all. 

Transported thither by the cloud-like garments of 
Helen and Euphorion, Faust lands in the dominion of the 
emperor whose court he formerly visited. Here his 
aspirations take a new direction ; and he expresses to 
Mephistopheles a wish for active employment, in the form 
of a struggle with the powers of nature---with the sea—in 
order to recover and possess some of the land submerged 
by its waters. On the suggestion of Mephistopheles, 
they decide to offer their aid to the emperor to suppress a 
rebellion, which his mismanagement had caused. For this 
valuable service they hupe to receive from him the 
investiture of the worthless sea-covered land. The sorely 
pressed monarch accepts the offer, and recovers his 
throne by means of Mephistopheles’ infernal battalions. 
But as war and court life have no charm for Faust, he 
hurries away to begin his struggle with the ocean, and to 
seek happiness in material possessions and wealth. He 
recovers the land, has harbors, and docks and vessels, 
and dwells in a stately mansion. In the acquisition, 
however, he has become an aged man, and there is some- 
thing to mar his happiness still, The view from his 
palace on the open sea is interrupted by an intervening 
garden and cottage. Mephistopheles is commissioned to 
secure this property in exchange for another. But the 
house is burned and its owners perish, and Faust, who 


wanted an exchange and no robbery, curses the deed. 
when his emissaries return. Then there approach his. 
dwelling the shadowy figures of Want, Guilt and Care. 
Care alone gains entrance and breathes upon her unwillipg, 
host and blinds him. Instead of succumbing, Faust col- 
lects his energies for one last effort. Though darkness is 
around him, his inmost spirit is light. The work which. 
he has planned is not yet finished, and he now calls upon 
his vassals to complete it. Mephistopheles and his skcle- 
ton lemures respond, but they come not to complete 
Faust’s grand design but to dig his grave, for 

“Out of the palace to the narrow home, 

Sy at the last our sorry end must come.” 

Though Faust has not yet experienced that supreme 
moment for which he bargained, Mephistopheles is, 
nevertheless, confidently relying on the words of the 
agreement, that for service in this world, Faust should 
render him the same in the next. But as the natural 
term of Faust’s life is about over, the Devil of late so 
remiss, now summons back some of his former activity, 
and to make assurance doubly sure, prepares to claim his 
right. The blind Faust totters out to meet his workmen 
and urge them on to still greater activity in the prosecu- 
tion of the work. Then the picture of a swamp, poison- 
ing with its miasma the reclaimed lands, rises up before 
his mental vision. To drain and render it fit for human 
habitation, and to be a source of benefit and blessing to: 
his fellow-men, the first time that he has thought of 
them in his search for happiness, seems to him now the 
height of bliss, and he calls on the moment to tarry: 

“Ves, to this thonght I hold with firm persistence, 
The last result of wisdom holds it true, 

He only earns his freedom and existence, 
Who daily conquers then anew, 

Thus here by dangers girt, shall glide away 
Of children, manhood, age, the vigorous day,, 
And such a throng, I fain would see 

Stand on free soil among a people free, 

Then dare I hail the noment fleeing, 

Ah, still delay, thou art so fair, 

The traces cannot of mine earthly being, 

In aeons perish, they are there, 

In proud fore-filling of such lofty bliss, 

I now enjoy the highest moment this.” 

Thus in the last moments of his existence does our 
seeker after the ideal realize it, though’ only in anticipa- 
tion. But what about bis promise to the Devil on such a 
consummation, ‘*Then bind me in thy bonds undying, 
my final ruin then declare” The fulfillment of it would 
evidently depend on whether this moment was 
procured by the Devil’s agency, or whether such a spirit 
could be capable of causing pleasure of this kind at all. 
Of this, however, Mephistopheles does not now think. 
As Faust utters the last word he expires, and the Devil, 
though with the agreement literally fulfilled in his favor, 
fearing some chicanery, takes out his bond to confound 
his udversaries ; and in order to give it more weight, he 
calls out his demons to his assistance. But Faust’s 
deliverance was fore-ordained by the Lord, who at the 
outset told the tempter that ‘‘A good man, clouded though 
his senses be by error, is no willing slave to it,” and who 
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warned him besides that he would guide Faust in his oe 
‘aspiration to the light. This he has HONE, Hhongh > 
through “trial and through hard assay” on Faust’s par ; 
whose development rather resembles & natural, oes 
neous process. But the apotheosis that Goethe himse 
‘doubtless, yearned for in a vague sort of way after ag own 
Faust-like career he gave his hero, and he also wished o 
apply a prevalent metaphysical theory of this ene So 
Heaven opens and sends forth its angels to guide F aust 
upwards, for Heaven, Karth and Hell meet here, as in 
the old mystery plays, and as in reality, too, for that 
matter. Mephistopheles, who falls in love with an angel, 
loses, in his distraction, the soul of Faust, which is 
carried off by the angels to Heaven, leaving him, the 
negative side of his dual existence, to disappear with his 
demons in Hell. 

The Heaven with its inhabitants into which Faust 
enters is that of the Roman Catholic cult. Its ornate 
imagery is used by the poet to give tangible form to his 
idea, Itis not a place of uniformity or equality. There 
are orders and degrees of angels a8 well as of penitents. 
The visible fountain of life and aspiration is the Mater 
Gloriosa, Conducted by his guide, Faust ascends toward 
her, A penitent, once known on earth as Margaret or 
Gretchen, obtains on the intercession of three earlier and 
greater penitents than she, an audience for him whom she 
herself has pardoned. And as he approaches the benign 
mother in his pristine, youthful strength, Margaret asks 
for and receives permission to guide him upwards, where 
the poet leaves him, ever aspiring in Heaven as on Earth. 

PERSONALS. 
y, B.A., °88, is studying law in Sault Ste. 





John McKa 
Marie. 


Fred Heap, M.A, 90, has been secured naa Classical 


Master in the High School, Pembroke, for $800 only. 
We congratulate the school, 


We were pleased to see the genial countenance of Rev. 
Alex. McAuley in the halls. His face betokens that he 
has not found marriage a failure. 

G. F. M itchell, B. 
in Classics during la 
in this Session, has 
Cobourg Collegiate Institute General ; 


; egret is expressed 
at his departure by all who took his cla 


8s, 


It is with sorrow that we i 
death of Mrs. Fowler, the w 
For several years Mrs. 
though it was thought 
Serious nature, nor was 
end was so near 


nform our readers of the 
ife our esteemed Professor. 
Fowler was a Constant sufferer, 
that her Malady was not of a 
any apprehension felt that her 
until a few minutes before her death. 
She died at her home on Friday, Dee. I3th. In Mrs. 
Fowler the students of Queen’s have lost a true friend. 
By her motherly interest and generous hospitality she 
did much to encourage them, and her logs will be keenly 
felt by all. Wreaths were sent by the A.M.S. and by 


Professor Fowler’s class. The Professors and about 300 
Students attended the funeral. 


rae epee 


James McMahon, M.D., enjoys a good practice in 
Texarcana, Texas. 7 
On December 23rd, 1889, Mr. James Minnes, who 
af "SE i 2d classes 
entered Queen’s with the class of 89, and attended clas 
for two years, was married to Miss Patterson of this city. 
( : c + : . 
The JouRNAL does not forget 1ts energetic Secretary of 
t js : a 2 
87-8. But, Jim, how about the-—the cake, you know? 
TMs : 5 ; : 
We join with all other friends In congratulating Mr. and 


Mrs. Minnes. 


ees agen erere ys 
a ee er ee ete 


N 


OBIS NOBILIBUS. 


a 


Prof.—M r. F., bow would you express in Hebrew 
‘An Oriental” 

Mr. F.-~A son of the east. “ 

Prof.—Yes, and ‘¢a man-of-war ? 

Mr. F.—A son of—of a gen! 


IN SPITE OF THE FUNNY MAN, 
Freshmen ain’t always terribly green, 
ait man ; 

In spite of the funny | 
Sophomores don’t always like to be seen, 
In spite of the funny man ; —_ 
Juniors don’t always smoke their pipes, 
And home for money each week write, 
Seniors don’t always young hearts blight, 
¢ 
In spite of the funny man. 


i bran new son 
Sometimes they stg a g, 
In spite of the funny man; | 
And sometimes everything don’t go wrong, 


i man ; 
In spite of the funny Bu — 
Ste they don’t sing ‘* Hold the Fort, 


And the crier don’t always open the court, 
3 i harp retort 
Sometimes you hear a shar} 

In spite of the funny wan. 


Sometimes the girls don’t head the list, 
i : man ; 
In spite of the funny ee 
al if they do, why they're not hissed, 
i man ; 
In spite of the funny 0 
Sometimes there ain’t a collection on, 
Sicnetiniee the JOURNAL 1s on time, I swan, 
fail sometimes the hard-working man gets on, 


In spite of the funny man. 


T. R. Scott don’t make puns all day, 
In spite of the funny man | 
Cattanach sometimes gle lis say, 

ite of the funny man , 
ee sometimes not late for class, 
McKay ain’t always win that lass, 
Nickle occasionally don't sling sass, 
In spite of the funny man. 


Sometimes a student pays his bills, 

i man ; 
In spite of the funny 
arse on chairs, not- window sills, 

I man ; 
In spite of the funny 
ee the Meds. don’t get on tears, 
More respectable Arts men are quite rare, 

i *g sé ” 

And generally speaking Queen’s ‘‘gets there, 
In spite of the funny man. 
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HALF A GLEE CLUB ONLY. 


Bass to the left of them, 
Tenors to right of them, 
Banjos behind them, 

Now to the right of them, 
Now to the left of them, 

Now to the front of them, 
Strachan stood and thundered. 


Bass made an awful try, 

Tenors looked ready to die, 

One more spasmodic try, 

Ten fellows only ; 

‘Qld Folks at Home” they sang, 
Some sort of bells they rang, 
Then all the banjos twanged 
Trying a medley, while 

The gallery wondered. 


“Scot's wha hae” next they took, 
Roared till the rafters shook, 

~ Some thought it thundered ; 
There stood that little band, 
Almost diunbfoundered, 
Then they sat down as not, 
Not having blundered. 


Strachan to the right of them, 
Strachan to the left of them, 
Strachan behind them, 

Twisting and turning ; 

Sweat came from every pore, 

As he thought of the club of yore, 
Then vowed he’d sing no more 
With ten fellows only. 


Why should their glory fade ? 
Why, when such sounds they made, 
Ven fellows only ? 

Honor that little crowd, 

Honor the voices loud, 

Of ten fellows only. 

Convocation Hall, Dec 12th, 1890. 





WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
Bells—[Everybody. 


Let loose the blood hounds, lead in the goat.—[{J. Me 
K— 

Burglars must not break into houses where there are 
timid ladies. —-[S-th. 

Every man who refuses to pay will be considered a 
pantheist or an outcast.—[Frank H-g-o. 

I am going out to China as a missionary, ’cause ’um ! 
Well, I’ve only a woman’s reason.—[J. ©. 

They should charge an extra fee for postage when 
letters amount to twenty-seven pages each, and four a 
week at that. 


LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


1.--Because it is particularly adapted to College work, having been in- 
vented by that distinguished British Scientist, Prof. Everett, of 
Queen's College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col- 
lege student requires. 

2.—It is the briefest legible system extant. 

3.—It is simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to learn and easy to read. 

4.—Hardly any grammalogues, while in Pe systems these are 
counted by the thousand. 

5.—Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written at speed and read 
afterwards—a feature which no other system can boast of. 

6.—-No one who has mastered its principles has given it up for another 
system, while numbers have abandoned the Pitman systems and 
use Everett's 

7.—No need af 4 wu teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 
system yourself during the holidays. 


For circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y, MALONE, Queen’s College, Kingston. 








D.L.DOWD’SHEALTHEXERCISER 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People: 


Gentlemen, Ladies, Weed Athlete or Invalid. 
A complete gymnasium, Takes up but 6 inches 
y sine are floor-room ; new, scientific, durable, compre- 
BB henside, cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 
it. Send for iltustr: ee circular, go engravings, no 
charge. Prof. D. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 





(TRADE eee 
Vocal Culture, 9 Kast r4th St, New York. 
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40 PER CENT. OFF TO STUDENTS AT 


Hardy's One Price Store, 
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We Want Your Bookbinding. 


BOOKBINDING AND RULING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


C. H. OTTO 
* e 9 
BookKBIN DER, 

Ii Montreal Street, & 
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MAGAZIN ES and MUSIC bound in any style. 


BLANK BOOKS ruled and bound to any pattern 
desired. 
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ITH this number we present to our readers the 

\ \ portrait of Rev. Dr. Ross, Professor in Apolo- 
getics and N. T. Exegesis. His ability as a lecturer, his 
gentlemanly and Christian bearing, and the warm sym- 
pathy he manifests in the welfare of his students have 
won for him their Jove and respect. <A sketch of his life 


will be found in another column. 


* 
% + 


It is with p'easure that we present to ourreaders a por- 
trait of our football team, which has so ably upheld the 
honour of Queen’s during the past season. We are justly 
proud of the boys who have proven themselves worthy of a 
high place in football circles, and have shown the kind of 
stuff Queen’s men are made of. The Dominion Illustrated, 
in presenting its readers with a picture of onr team, says 
of then: ‘It is true they are not champions of the 
Ontario Union, but they occupy the next best place. 
They play a strong, hard game, and in both their matches 
they gave the Hamilton team all they could do. Their 
first match with the champions was protested and the 
match ordered to be played over again, but they were no 
more fortunate in their second attempt, although it was 
a magnificent struggle to the last. This club is among 
the most enthusiastic supporters of the Rugby game, and 
a great deal of the popularity of the game in the west is 
due their efforts.” : 
* * 

In our first number for this session we intimated that 
we wishel to make the JOURNAL, as far as possible, a 
bond of union between the students and graduates of 
Queen’s. 

We have heard it said in past years that the JOURNAL 
was not as interesting to the average graduate as it 
might have been. We think this was to some extent 
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correct. We believe the same remark might be truthful- 
ly made still, But on whom is the blame for this to be 
laid? Can students be expected to. look at things quite 
from a graduate’s point of view? We think not 
anxious, however, to do what we conld to make the 
JOURNAL as fully representative of both graduates and 
students as possible, we tntimated that we would be 
pleased to receive articles of general interest. from any 
graduate. Hoping in this way to inerease the interest of 
the JourRNAL for both graduates and students. 
even further, and communicated privately with several 
of the graduates who we thought would be most likely to 
assist us. Our readers know how the graduates have 
responded. So far only ove article has been received, 
and not half a dozen graduates have promised articles. 
To those who have done so we desire to express our 
thanks and our appreciation of the encouragements and 
suggestions received. But we do not think the JouRNAL 
had a right to expect such a limited response, and in the 
future if anyone says the JOURNAL is not so interesting to 
graduates as it might be, we shall answer that the grad- 
uates themselves sre chiefly to blame for such a state of 
affairs. If the graduates do not do something in the line 
suggested the JOURNAL must become wholly a students’ 


paper. 


Being 


We went 


# 
* % 


In a recent issue of the Kingston Whig an interesting 
review was given of the Departmental examination 
paper on Geography submitted to candidates for en- 
trance to the Collegiate Institute. The reviewer pointed 
out that the reason why all the pupils were plucked is 
found in the absurdly unsuitable character of the paper 
given them. The fact that a readjustment of marks had 
to be made in order that all the candidates might not 
lose the examination is an acknowledgement by the 
authorities that the paper was unfair. Many of the 
questions are simply puzzles, and the majority of them 
do not deal with the subject. To place an unfair paper 
in the hands of pupils is certainly a grave mistake and 
may lead to serious results. It does not give a fair test 
of the pupil’s knowledge, and is almost certain to dis- 
courage the honest worker, who finds himself outstripped 
by others who know far less about the subject than he 
but who are better at guessing. There is no examination 
which means so much to the boy or girl or on which so 


much depends as the entrance, and an unfair paper may 


blight the future prospects of the most promising students. 
The tendency of this class of papers is also to prevent the 
true aim of education. Instead of striving to give the 
pupils a thorough knowledge of the subject, the teacher 
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—and we cannot blame him, for his success is generally 
reckoned by the number of pupils who pass from his 
school or department —will be tempted to drill them on 
questions in line with those asked on the subject, and 
thus make them expert at guessing. We write thus he- 
cause we believe that the paper here mentioned is an 
aggravated type of a large class of examination papers 
with which the present generation of Canadians is af. 
flicted. An examination paper which deals fairly with 
the subject, which confines itself within the limits of the 
subject and is unmistakable in its meaning, subserves the 
aim for which it was intended ; but a paper of any other 
nature, while it is an injustice to pupils at the same 
time shows cither the ignorance or conceit of the 
examiner, 


+ 
* * 


** In addressing partisan meetings of this kind (public 
political meetings,) men who are themselves actively 
engaged in the war of parties and deeply interested in its 
results, are under a strong temptation to use all possible 
means to raise themselves and to damage their opponents 
in the opinion of their hearers. Accordingly, in must of 
the speeches delivered on these occasions, whether by 
Conservatives, Liberal Unionists, or Home Rulers, there 
is seldom to be found much of fairness to opponents, or 
of calm reasoning on the political questions of the day, 
but a great deal of skilful misrepresentation, and of tell- 
ing appeals to men’s feelings and passions for or against 
measures which the speakers desire to recommend or to 
disparage.” This quotation from an article by the Right 
Hon. Karl Grey, in the Nineteenth Century for December, 
seems to us so particularly appropriate to Canadian 
politics (by simply making the necessary change in the 
names of political parties) that we desire to call special 
attention tu it. No one can serinysly deny the correct- 
ness of the characterization as applied to campaign 
speeches in Canada, and we think all will agree with the 
author when he continues—<‘! Public meetings thus con- 
ducted can hardly fail to exercise a bad moral influence 
over both the speakers and the hearers.” No doubt the 
appeal to ‘feelings and passions” appears to secure the 
end quicker and easier than an appeal to reason ; but we 
should see that the only way to secure permanent con- 
victions is by an appeal ty reason. In such a case it is 
certain that ‘‘the longest way round is the quickest way 
home.” 


* 
od 


% 

The Senate of Toronto University has at length come 
to the conclusion that the plan brought forward some 
years ago by Professur Dupuis, and urged repeatedly by 
Principal Grant, of a leaving High School examination in 
lieu of the matriculation examination, will promote the 
best interests of education in Ontario, and in connection 
with the Department of Education has adopted a method 
to bring this plan into immediate operation. A board of 
eight members, four appointed by the Senate of Toronto 
and four by the Minister of Education, controls the exam- 
ination and has power to select sub-examiners. This 
step will be hailed as a boon by the over-wrought High 
School teasher who frequently has had almost double 
work to perform in preparing pupils for matriculation to 


different colleges. In lessening the extent of work to be 
done a much better quality may be expected. It is to be 
hoped then that the standard of the leaving examination 
will be made much higher than the existing standard of 
inatriculation in either Toronto, Queen’s, or any of the 
Ontario Universities. ‘The leaving examination will no 
doubt be accepted by all the other Universities besides 
Toronto. The direct benetit to colleges will be relief 
from the work of examining matriculants. The greatest 
advantage, however, will come indirectly through the 
High Schools. A much better quality of work may be 
expected from them, and as a consequence pupils will be 
better prepared to take up University work, and Univer- 
sities, instead of devoting much time and energy to work 
that ought to be done in the High School, will devote 
themselves purely to work that only a University can do. 
This ideal may not be reached for some years to come, 
yet by the means adopted we shall certainly move 
towards it more rapidly than before. 


‘ 


LITERATURE. 
SONG, 
BY A GRADUATE OF QUEEN'S, 
O college days, sweet college days, 
How oft my saddened spirit prays 
In tangled maze, in sorrow sore 
For your return, sweet days of yore ! 


Bright days of youth so full of fire, 
When hope and joy did life inspire— 
Light days when time ran glad and free, 
When earth seemed but to bloom for me, 


Sweet, balmy days when rest was mine, 
When love was clinging as a vine— 
When music's flow my soul did thrill, 
When sweet ambition led my will. 


Proud days when honor crowned my brow, 

_ Past days which seem so dreamy now, 
When all was love, when all gave praise, 
Oh happy days, sweet happy days |! 


Days when my genius seemed to soar, 
When fame unlocked her treasure store— 
Blithe fleeting days whose gladsome glee, 
Such charm, such comfort lent to me. 


Glad days forever gone from carth, 

Fond days of fellowship and mirth— 
Sweet days when friends so true and dear, 
From distant land were gathered near, 


Sweet days when youth and beauty met, 
Whose subtle charm enchants me yet— 
O sunny days that knew no sigh, 

Too happy far, to fair to die— 


Departed days, for whose return 

So oft I sigh, so oft I yearn, 

So well I loved, where’er I be, 

Your blithesome beams will follow me, 
HELOIsE. 
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THINE EYES. 


In dreamland once, I wandered all alone, 

W here all the forest trees great raindrops wept 
In sullen silence ; tears that soon were swept 
Away unpitied. E’en the mght wind’s moan 
Was hushed by murmurs of some swollen stream, 


That rolled the fallen rainclouds through the night : 


Till in its deeper waters shone the light 

' Of Heaven’s stars. ‘Then soon their silvery gleam 
Was dimmed : a flush of brighter glory shone 
Above the clouds, and o’er a stream of gold, 


The moonbeams, stealing, kissed me while they told 


Such tales of love, that I] awoke. ‘T'was dawn. 
Moonbeams, dream-flashes from those eyes of thine, 


Were drowned in purer light: thine eyes met mine. 
. REDCLIFFE, 
Kingston, Dec. 27th, 1890. 


SELECTIONS FROM NASSAU 
MAGAZINE. 
THE TWO ANSWERS, 
T asked a maid with a fair youny face 
The hue of the flower that men eall love ; 
She smiled and blushed with a sweet, shy grace 


And eyes like the blue above. 
** White—snow- white, 
And it blooms at night, 
As well in the dark as the day— 
Hid in the shadow or out in the light-- 
And best of all, it knows no blight, 
And it never fades away ?” 


I asked a woman out in the street, 
Clothed in misery, want and shame ; 

Her face was defiant and hard—not sweet— 
Like a rose held in the flame. 


** Red—hblood-red, 
Is the flower,” she said, 
‘* And its leaves are sin-color, though fair, 
It cannot live and grow in the Hega, 
So it springs up in the heart inst % 
And kills the white flowers there. 
GroRGE P. WHEELER. 
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THE CHANGING. 
Lhe ocean never rests ; 


In the gleam of sunlight fair, 
And the silvery light of the moon, 

There is ebbing and flowing there, 
As the changing waves come in, they roar 
On the sands of a changing shore. 


In a ceaseless, restless throb, 
When the evening zephyrs play, 
The dancing ripples sparkle and leap 
In the dying light of the day ; 
They toss and break all thro’ the night, 
And toss in the morning’s light, 


Man’s life is like the sea : 
In its moods ot restless peace, 
In its scenes of calin and storm, — 
Its movements never Cease, 
And it reaches out from shore to shore, 
From the Now to the Evermore. 


LITERARY 


Time and change must die ; 
No more shall the black waves foam, 
Nor the hurricane move the deep, 
When the wearied soul comes home ; 
For at death the dark’ning waters flee 
And peace broods on the sea. 
— CourTLANDT Parrerson BUTLER. 


MEMORY. 
Sadly from out the belfry old, 
The death-knell of the year has tolled, 
And on the echo of those peals, 
Within my heart swift memory steals, 
And leads me back o’er travelled ways, 
Thro’ vistas of the dead year’s days, 
To scenes and deeds whose stamp must be 
Unchanged throughout Eternity. 


Onee more I[ feel the sutnmer’s blaze—-— 
The magic of its golden days ; 

Ounce more I feel the autumn’s chill 
And shrouded winter's wayward will— 
I see again the castles fair, 

Alas, too often built in air ; 

The joys and sorrows, hopes and fears, 
Mosaics in the fane of years, 


And ‘gently led by memory dear, 
Half wonderingly I see and hear 
The treasured look, the sweet-toned word 
That on my soul-harp softly stirred 
The sleeping music of a string~— 
A note one touch alone could bring. 
* * * * * 
The fire is dead ; a ruddy ray 
Announces ‘‘ [ am New Year’s Day.” 
CHARLES B. Newton. 


BOOKS. 

Life of Browning by William Sharp. 
Series. Soudan, Walter Scott, 
_ Students, who are interested in Browning, will find 
this a delightful volume. Browning’s death is too recent 
for an exhaustive personal biography, and no such work 
has been attempted, But rarely has a poet lived so ideal 
« poetic life, rarely has he shown purer and more single- 
hearted devotion to the mission entrusted to him; and 
this makes the story of Browning’s life an inspiration 
and help. Mr. Sharp’s book admirably brings this out. 
The book is the study of a poet, nota man. His tife is 
counted, not by years but by poems, aud the poems are 
considered as parts of the one great whole which makes 
Browning’s works ‘ not a book but a literature.” 

And yet, though so thoroughly and professedly literary 
a picture of the poet, a vivid picture of his intense per- 
sonality, of his rich and varied nature, and of his genial 
liberality is given. We do not see the inner life and 
struggles of the poet, but we have a picture of him as he 
was to the world around him. To those about him his 
life must have been au inspiration of no common order, 
and this circle is indefinitely increased by this book. 

As a rapid and well-proportioned picture of a poet soul, 
the work deserves high praise. The criticism is keen 
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and fine—-though somewhat badly expressed—and con- 
cerns itself, not with line by line studies, but with 
general outlines, Bat perhaps we cannot do better than 
insert a few quotations which will speak for themselves : 

** Already (at twenty) he had set himself to the analysis 
of the human soul in its manifold aspects; already he 
had recognized, that for him at least, there was no other 
study worthy of a life-long devotion. In a sense he has 
fulfilled this early dream; at any rate we have a Uubique 
series of monodramatic poems ilustrative of typical 
souls. In another sense the major portion of Browning's 
life-work is, collectively, one monodramatic ‘‘ epic.” He 
is himself a type of the subtle, restless, curious, search- 
ing modern age of which he is the profoundest interpre- 
ter. Through a multitude of masks he, the typical soul, 
speaks, and delivers himself of a message which could 
not be presented emphatically enough as the utterance of 
a single individual. He is a true dramatic poet, though 
not in the sense in which Shakespeare is, Shakespeare 
and his kindred project themselves into the lives of their 
imaginary personages, Browning pays little heed to 
external life, or to the exigencies of action, and projects 
himself into the minds of his characters. In a word, 
Shakespeare's method is to depict a human soul in action, 
with all the pertinent play of circumstance, while Brown- 
ing’s is to portray the processes of its mental and _ spirit- 
ual development.” 

‘Occasionally he took long walks into the country. One 
particular pleasure was to lie beside a hedge, or sleep in 
meadow grasses, or under a tree, a8 circumstances and 
the mood concurred, and there to give himself so abso- 
lutely to the life of the moment that even the shy birds 
would alight close by, and sometimes venturesomely 
poise themselves on suspicious wings for a brief space 
upon his recumbent bédy. He saw and watched every- 
thing, the bird on the wing, the snail dragging its shell 
up the pendulous woodbine, the bee adding to his golden 
treasure as he swung in the bells of the campanula, the 
green fly darting hither and thither like an animated 
seedling, the spider weaving her gossamer from twig to 
twig, the woodpecker heedfully scrutinising the lichen 
on the gnarled oak bole, the passage of the wind through 
leaves or across grass, the motions and shadows of the 
clouds, aud so forth. These were his golden holidays.” 

A very useful feature is the complete bibliographics 
given in the appendix, The student can there find a 
complete list of all that Browning ever published, and 
all ever published about him, and this cannot but prove 
extremely useful. We hope there will be many students 
who will not grudge the thirty-five cents needed to add 
this book to their library. O. F. H. 


POEMS OF TEN TEARS. 


During the past two years Canadian literature has 
been steadily gaining strength. All the provinces have 
contributed largely, but none more ably than the sea- 
girt, snow-burdened Province of New Brunswick. One 
of its latest productions is ‘*Poems of Ten Tears,” by 
Matthew Richey Knight, a dainty little volume possess- 
ing a greut deal of poetic power, and full of poetic prom- 
ise. Mr. Knight is not totally unknown to the western 
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world of Canada, as he has been a frequent contributor to 
‘<The Week,” and, we are glad to learn, has had several 
poems lately accepted by leading American journals. 


The first thing that attracts the reader in this little | 


volume is the powerful, touching dedication. In it there 
is no striving to express himself as prettily as possible ; 
the heart speaks to the spirit heart that has been the 
inspiration of so much of the poet’s verse. This poem so 
well illustrates Mr. Knight’s genius that a quotation 
would not be out of place : 


‘“ No song of thine can reach the spirit ear ; 
No plaining note can draw the spirit tear, 
Nor page of thee to spirit eye appear. 


‘* The soul of thee alone its way can press 
Through sensuous veil to her unearthiness 
And know, not hear, that lips of silence bless.” 


Mr. Knight has the story telling faculty to no small 
degree, and in his narrative poew, St. Christopher, 
Nintoku Tenno, etc., well sustains the story, and shows 
himself possessed of considerable fluency of language. 
While he is not strong fiom the dramatic side, he oc- 
casionally has a verse of great dramatic force : 


‘¢ Offer then 
Mixed in the host of weaker men 
And brought the fire and force of ten.” 


It needs uo careful reading of this book to see that the 
poet is a loyal Briton, His ‘‘ Canada to England,” “A 
Welcome,” ‘ An Ode,” are all tributes laid at the feet of 
the throne. While in these poems Mr, Knight shows a 
fair lyrical movement and good control of his verbal 
material, still he is beneath hitnself. To sing well a poet 
must have a thorough grip of his subject. Royalty is 
not sutficiently far removed from us in this age to be a fit 
subject fora poem, We are in the habit of criticising 
kingly institutions too freely, and having our eyes too 
well opened to the fact that only in so far as these is 
authority are morally and spiritually better than we are, 
are they worthy of our praise? When we sing the song 
of kings we must have a trembling doubt in our hearts 
that they are not worthy of our unrestrained praise, and 
our readers must feel that our verses, that depict the 
quiet love of wife or sister whom we know, are of far 
greater value. 

The tribute to Thomas Carlyle is worthy of a second 
reading. The spirit of the Seer of Scotland is truly 
grasped and depicted : 


‘* He stood against all sham and show 
In church and mart— 
My soul, though bitter, it is well to know 
All that thou art : 
So mayst thou do thy part.” 


Mr. Knight is not only a poet, but a prose writer of 
considerable power. He has just issued the first number 
of a monthly journal; it is an enthusiastically patriotic 
sheet, and contains articles by many of the best known 


and ablest Canadian writers. 
T. G. Marauis. 
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REV. DONALD ROSS, B.D., D.D., 


PROFESSOR OF APOLOGETICS AND NEW TESTAMENT CRITICISM. 
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REV. DONALD ROSS, B.D., D.D. 


Lhe subject of our present illustration is of Celtic 
origin, his forefathers having been Scottish Highlanders. 
His grandparents were among the pioneers of the County 
of Glengarry, and at Martintown, in this county, he first 
saw the light on the second of December, 1837. As his 
parents spoke the language of Adam and Eve, the be- 
loved Gielie of the Highlander, so the child spoke no 
other language until after he was four years of age, at 
which time he entered the district school and began to 
learn English At the early age of eight he commenced 
the study of Latin and Geometry, and his love for these 
subjects has continued to the present day. He attended 
the school pretty regularly until the age of fifteen, at 
which very early age he was found to he so proficient 
that he was appointed Master of the same school. Here 
he continued teaching and studying for four years, at the 
expiration of which he matriculated into Queen’s Univer- 
sity, obtaining the ‘Trustees’ Scholarship, the only one 
then established. This was in 1857. 

From Queen’s, after a splendid course, he graduated in 
1860, and thence giving his study to Theology, he won 
the honor of being the first person who received the 
degree of B.D. from that Institution. This was in 1863. 

In Feb. 1864, Mr. Ross, who was then a clergyman, 
was called to take charge of the Greek and Latin classes 
in Queen’s, the chair of which had become vacant for 
reasons which need not be here mentioned. 

The writer's personal acquaintance with the Rev. Mr. 
Ross, dated from this time, and he well remembers how 
much that gentlemanly scholar was beloved by all the 
students under his charge. During parts of the years 
1864 and 1865, Mr. Ross travelled in Europe to fulfil the 
condition of the Theological Fellowship to which he 
was elected. Owing to the illness of Prof. Mackerras, 
and during his necessary absence in Italy for a session, 
Mr. Ross was again called to take charge of the Classical 
Department, and he again discharged his duties to the 
satisfaction of all. This was in 1874-5. 

As a clergyman he was settled in the charge of Chat- 
ham and Grenville, in October 1876, and in this charge 
he found considerable leisure for the prosecution of his 
favorite studies, From this charge he was translated to 
Lachine, in 1S876. 

In session 1882-3 he delivered, with great success, a 
course of Apologetics in Queen’s, and at the completion 
of this course, in April of 1883, he was appointed to the 
Chair of Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis, a 
chair which he has since filled with great honor to him- 
self and great beuefit to the Theological students under 
his instruction. A couple of years ago the McGill Uni- 
versity, of Montreal, did an honor to itself by conferring 
the degree of D.D. on Prof, Ross. 

Dr. Ross is certainly a warm-hearted, sympathetic 
man in the best sense of the words. He has a splendid 
physique and a well-cultured and well-balanced mind, 
and no person can become really acquainted with him 
without profiting by the acquaintance. During the many 
years that the writer has known him he has been a model 
student with all his studiousness tempered by moral 
goodness and becoming modesty. 


No person can know Dr. Ross and not love him, and 
the sincere wish of the writer is that he may be spared 
for many years to adorn the Theological Department. of 
Queen’s, and that he may also be spared in as great 
measure 28 possible, those treubles and afilictions which 
are tvo prone to fall to the lot of suffering humanity. 
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THE MUSEUM. 


Hit increasing number of visitors to the Museum 
r proves that it is becoming more attractive to the 
general public every year. During the excursion season 
strangers from neighboring towns and cities make a point 
of visiting it and examining its objects of interest or 
curiosity. Every session some new additions and attrac- 
tions are visible, hy which its usefulness is largely aug- 
mented. The Herbarium has been improved by the ad- 
dition of over five hundred new specimens of plants, 
which have been mounted and arranged tor consultation, 
and students may now be seen every day examining 
these materials which have been furnished for their use. 
The collection of the flowering plants of Ontario is now 
almost complete, only a few of the rare Specimens being 
lacking. The Ferns and their allies, and also the Mosses 
are well represented, and a good beginning has been made 
in the collection of the lower forms of vegetation. In 
additiou to these there are several thousands of species 
representing the Flora of the United States, Europe, 
Asia, Australia, and other regions, so that the Botanical 
student can now make himself familiar with the principal 
families of plants found in the civilized regions of the 
globe. The increasing demand for Science Masters in 
our High Schools and Collegiate Institutes makes the 
Herbarium an important department of our educational 
equipment, 

We are sorry to notice that the collections of the Zoolog- 
ical department are not keepipg pace with the others. 
This, however, is easily accounted for by the fact that the 
procuring and preserving of animals is attended with difti- 
culty and expense. The work of collecting and prepar- 
ing Herbarium specimens is much easier and more pleas- 
ant than that of hunting and mounting any of the wild 
animals of the forest. Besides, very few of those, whose 
tustes lead them to collect and examine flowers, have any 
inclination to destroy the lives of the animals that may 
come within their peach, The larger animals of our 
country are now becoming rare and difficult to procure, 
and it is exceedingly desirable that some of our many 
friends should make an effort to supply us with speci- 
meus before they become extinct or unattainable. Can 
no one furnish us with a Black Bear, a Beaver, a Deer, a 
Moose, a Lynx, or even our native mice? We want 
some companions for our White Bear and Caribou. A 
collection of Snakes, Lizards, etc., from Panama, present- 
ed by Miss Merrill, of Picton, a few weeks ago, is one of 


- the attractions of this department. 


The collections of Minera!s and Rocks have been largely 
increased during the past year. The specimens received 
from ,the estute of the late Rev. Thomas Bousfield have 
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been inostly arranged, and fill up many of the gaps that 
existed on-our shelves. When the whole series has been 
distributed in their appropriate positions, the Minera- 
logical department will present very respectable facilities 
for study. The Curator secured a large number of useful 
and valuable specimens last summer, which serve to 
bring our series of Laurentian rocks nearer to comple- 
tion, though a goodly number of Species are still desid- 
erated. 

The department of Palaeontology received a valuable 
addition from the Museum of the Geological and Natural 
History Survey at Ottawa. Many of the species are 
from the Cretaceous formations of the North-West, and 
relieve a long,felt want. ‘They are authoritatively named, 
and are thus exceedingly valuable for the purpose of 
study. Nearly all the Palasozoic formations are now 
represented in our collections, and the student is enabled 
to obtain a clearer view of the ancient life of the globe 
than he could possibly secure by any amount of reading 
We are, however, sadly deficient in the higher classes of 
Fossils, and in casts representing the Fauna of the 
Tertiary ages. Will any kind friend furnish us with a 
Mastodon 01 with any of his contemporaries? Let our 
friends remember that our wants ae increasing more 
rapidly than our resources, and that we look to them to 
furnish the necessary materials to satisfy our many 
deficiencies. 


OUR WESTERN MISSIONS. 

Our College Missionary Association has hitherto sup- 
ported three missions in the west, one in Manitoba and 
two in the N. W. Territory. The first of these, Waskada, 
is about twenty miles square, extending along the 
American border from twenty miles west of Deloraine, 
the western terminus of the Pembina branch of the C.P. 
R., to within twenty-five miles of the N.W.'. 

In this field there are four preaching stations, where 
regular fortnightly services are held during the summer 
season, and as they are not very far. apart many are 
enabled to attend different stations on alternate Sundays, 
and thus have weekly services. There are no churches 
in the field, and the services are held in small but com- 
fortable school houses. A union and two Presbyterian 
Sunday Schools are kept up all summer, in all of which a 
lively interest is manifested, although the attendance is 
not very large. 

The next field, called after its most important Station, 
Winlaw, is about thirty miles square, lying also along 
the American border. It lies in the N.W.T. about 
twenty miles west of the Manitoba boundary line, and is 
cut in several places by « small stream called the Antler. 
There are six stations where fortnightly services are held, 
two in Presbyterian churches, three in school houses, 
and one ina private house. Sunday Schools are kept open, 
although the Missionary cannot give them much atten- 
tion, as his time and energies are pretty well spent by 
preaching three times a Sunday, and riding from fifteen 
to twenty miles over rough prairie. The services in 
this field are well attended and appreciated, 

Adjacent to this field, and of much the same extent 
and character, is the Alameda field, lying almost along 


the frontier, and in spite of the McKinley Bill a few 
faithful Presbyterians from Dakota make their way to 
the meetings. In this field, like Winlaw, there are six 
preaching stations. It is cut into two sections by the 
Souris river, on each side of which there are three 
One Presbyterian and two union Sunday 
Schools are kept open during the greater part of the 
summer. Alameda, the most important station, has a 
nice little church, cupable of accommodating about 
eighty or a hundred people. Three other Services are 
held in school houses and two in private houses. 

Those fields are very thinly settled, as they are far 
from railroads and other conveniences. Many who have 
homesteaded land and secured their patents have return- 
ed to Ontario and other places to await a fuller develop- 
ent of the country, Although a large percentage of the 
people are Presbyterians, it is difficult to find very many 
around one station, as there are as many as seven denoin- 
inatious represented in each field ; but almost all 
welcome the Missionary to their midst and homes, show 
him the greatest degree of respect and kindness, and 
are regular attendants at his services. 

The great majority of the people are from Ontario, and 
are by no means an inferior sample of Ontario people. 
Many of them are persevering young men who have gone 
out there with a fixed determination to hetter their cir- 
cumstances, and although they have to encounter the 
many difficulties and drawbacks incidental to pioneer 
life, they meet them bravely and cheerfully, while they 
have as ‘yet little encouragement besides the bare pros- 
pect of better times. The great drawback, especially in 
the N.W.T., is the want of a railroad, which has been 
promised them, and for which they have been Waiting 
since ’82. Between distance from markets, losses from 
frosts, hail, drouth, and other inclemencies of a capricious 
climate, these missions are yet far from self-sustaining. 
The people, however, appreciate the efforts of the Asso? 
ciation and its friends, aud cheerfully contribute, perhaps 
more, according to their means, than we do in the east. 
But if we do onr part now, and keep up those missions 
until the place becomes better develuped and settled, it 
is, surely, not tco much to hope that each field may be- 
come not one but many self-supporting congregations, 
seeing that the three fields comprise a greater area than 
wil of the seven provinces of the Dominion. The moral 
condition of the Western States should be to us % Warn- 
ing not to neglect the west in its infancy. This year the 
Association has taken up two additional fields, viz., 
zrenfell and Ravenswood, both in the N.W.T., of which 
an account may be given later on, 


stations. 


THE TREASURER’S REPORT. 

Since the last annual report of the Missionary Associa- 
tion was published, April 12th, 1890, the following is a 
summary : 

HOME MISSIONS, 





Liabilities... $1,427 51 
Receipts......... 0.0.00... 0... Sanda Mares 762 62 
Balance to be raised before April llth ........ $ 664 89 


Contributions should be sent to James Cattanach, B A., 
Treasurer, : 
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FOREIGN MISSIONS. 





Tle Dilities aise teva tty s San wees. Gives Banas $1,313 75 
Receipts—Dr. Bell, to date ......... $195 00 
Rev. A. H. Seott, Perth, up 
to Dec. 12th, ’90.......: 194 47 
$ 389 47 
Balance by April Ilth.......... wees. 924 QS 


Contributions should be sent to Rav. Cee. Bell, LL.D., 
Treasurer of F. M. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 
ENGLISH. 
Arnold M. Essays in Criticism, Ist and 2nd series. 
Mixed Essays. 
Culture and Anarchy. 
Study of Celtic Literature. 
On Translating Homer. 
Browning R. Selections, 2 vols. 
Skeat. Principles of Etymology. 
Carlyle. Works, 14 vols. 
Coleridge. Biographia Literaria, 2 vols. 
Tennyson. Foetical Works. 
Arber. Old English Re-prints, 12 vols, 
Nichal. Tables of American Literature. 
Rossetti D. G. Works, 2 vols. 
Stapfer. Shakespeare and Classical Antiquity. 
Stedman. Victorian Poets. 
Gosse. Shakespeare to Pope. 
Collier. Payne. English Dramatic Poetry, 3 vols. 
Dobson LHighteenth Century Essays. 
Chesterfield. Works. 
Bacon. Essays hy Selby. 
Lowell. My Study Windows. 
Matzner. Altenglische Sprachproben, 3 vols, 
Lowell. Among my Books. 

. Hawthorne. The House of the Seven Gables. 
Ransome. Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots. 
Browne. Notes on Shakespeare’s Versification. 
Andreas. Edit by Baskerwill. 

Beowulf. Trans by Garnett. 

Klene. = me 

yummere, Handbook of Poetics. 

Norton. Correspondence between Goethe and Carlyle. 
Hewlett. Post Norman Britain. 

Rhys. Celtic Britain. 

Scrath. Roman Britain. 

Hunt. Norman Britain. 

Thackery. Complete Works, 27 vols. 

Johnson’s Lives of the Poets. Edit. by M. Arnold. 
Fatheringham. Studies in the Poetry of R. Browning. 
Corson. Introduction to Browning. 

Wall. Sordello’s Story, 

Ward. The English Poets, 4 vols. 

Morley H. English Writers, 2 vols. 

Roberts. In Divers Tones. 

Bede. Ecclesiastical History. 

Anglo Saxon Chronicle 


Sweet. Anglo Saxon Reader. 

Morris. Historical Outlines of English Accidence. 
Elementary Lessons in English Grammar. 

Abbott. Shakespearean Grammar. 

Dowden. Shakespeare. 


Taylor. Words and Places. 
Chaucer. Prologue (by Skeat.) 
Minor Poems (by Skeat.) 
Second Middle. English Primer. 
Primer of Spoken English. 
Second Anglo Saxon Reader. 
Sweet. History of English Sounds, 
Mermaid Series of Old English Dramatists, 15 vols. 
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| THE ROYAL. 

The chsculapian Society has done much for the students 
already, but we would call attention to one abuse that 
sorely needs remedying, This is the custom still adhered 
to of students offering themselves for positions of honor 
in the college. As pleasure sought for its own sake is 
never attained, so honor sought as an end of action when 
gained is never true honor. It loses its chief element in 
being solicited. A modest opinion of one’s own worth is 
a necessary constituent of high estimation in the eyes of 
others. The student who voluntarily offers himself for a 
position of honor must be content to sacrifice much that 
is worth having. He further inust suffer from indignities 
heaped upon him who do not care to give what is asked. 
But the men most deserving of honor from his tellows are 
not often the men who will step down to this lower level. 
The man of greatest worth will not push to the front 
under such circumstances, But the disadvantages to the 
students who are asked to bestow this favor are even 
greater. It isa difficult and altogether unpleasant task 
to tell one of two friends that his opponent is more 
worthy of or more competent to fill the position sought. 
When honestly done it is very liable to create enmity on 
the part of one, and when effort is made to avoid this it 
is usually at the expense of truth—a promise being made 
which ts never intended to be kept. It may happen that 
ueither candidate has any real claim to the honor and he 
that would venture to nominate a third person, is hence- 
forth considered the enemy of both the former. 

The honorary positions at the disposal of the students 
are the various offices in vur different societies or repre- 
sentatives of the college to re-unions of other colleges. 

If the man who asks to be elected is not competent to 
fill an important ottice in a society, can that society do 
good work it he is elected ? 

Again, when the repitation of the college in the eyes 
of the students of other colleges rests with our elected 
representative, can we expevt that reputation to be sus- 
tained with most honor to us when the fittest man to 
sustain it is not chosen’ Should not the man most 
worthy be the choice of the students asa body? Let 
him be elected on his merit—presented if necessary by 
his friends, and not by the majority of the votes of the 
new men who promised « vote without knowing anything 
of the fitness of the candidate. If the strong feeling of 
the students is not sufficient to prevent unworthy men 
from nominating themselves, could not some method of 
regulating this be adopted by the college society ? 

Mr, E.--Mr. Chairman, I call you to order, If you 
would speak to the motion you must leave the chuir. 

Chairman—Order, gentlemen, J’m speaking. 
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If you ever want any help in the operating room, Jack, 
you McColl on me.{[—A. E. 


If the supply was equal to the demand, I would soon 
have a great beard. As it is, | must be content to cover 
my chin by letting in the light above.—J. KE. Me. 


Some of our stray lambs have returned to the fold The 
Register has added to it the familiar names of H. Denant, 
W. H. Bourns, B. F. Black, A. Crafts, Eo Melville and 
J. Fowkes. 

THE MEDICAL DINNER. 

The medicos held their annual dinner at the Hotel 
Frontenac on the evening of the nineteenth of last month. 
About two hundred students were present. 

Among those present were the professors of the Royal, 
Dr. Moore, President of the Ontario Medical Council, 
and delegates from other Medical Colleges. The time 
before dinner was passed pleasantly in singing songs until 
about nine o’clock, when dinner was served. Mr. 
Meacham, of the fourth year, was chairman. ‘The first 
toast was ‘‘ [he Queen,” after which the students sang 
‘“The Maple Leaf Forever.” The second toast, ‘‘ The 
Royal and Fer Faculty,” was proposed by A. KE. McColl, 
B.A. ‘Our Guests” was proposed by W. A. Empey, 
and responded to by Mayor Drennan, Rev. W. W. Car- 
son and others. This was followed by a song, ‘“ The 
Tale of Two Belles,” by H. A. Patkyn. ‘* The Ontario 
Medical Council” was proposed by Hon. Dr. Sullivan. 
Dr. Moore responded. ‘‘The Ladies” was proposed by 
J. W. White, responded to by N. C. Raymond and J. T. 
Kennedy. ‘Seeing Nellie Home” was sung by E. B. 
Kchlin, B.A. ‘The Undergraduates” was proposed by Dr. 
Moore, and responded to by Dr. Ryan for the seniors, 
R. 8S. Minnes, M A., on behalf of the third year, J. H. 
Cormack for second year, and Mr. Allan for the first 
year. Then followed a solo, ‘‘Vive La Companie,” which 
was rendered by N. C. Raymond. The next toast was 
‘*The Press,” Dr. Sullivan responded, and reviewed the 
history of the college. He also gave some good advice to 
the students. The different members of the faculty a'so 
made short addresses. ‘‘The Sister Institutions” were 
proposed by K. B. Echlin, B.A., and responded to by the 
delegates. Then followed a song by the students, 
** Soldier’s Farewell.” Mr. W. F. Wood proposed ‘* Our 
Societies.” Mr. Robinson responded for the Alma 
Mater, Mr. Ryan for the -Esculapian Society. ‘The 
toust, ‘‘ Queen’s University,” was proposed by J. E. Me- 
Cuaig, and drank to the relay, ‘ Here’s to Good Old 
Queen's.” Rev. J. Mackie responded in a very witty 
speech. Mr, Mackie’s speech was followed by two solos, 
the first entitled ‘‘ Upidee,” by Mr. N. Raymond, the 
second, ‘‘ The Freshman’s Fate,” by K. B. Echlin, B.A. 

‘The gathering then broke up after having ee & very 
pleasant evening. 


COLLEGE NOTES. 
“Wont: there is a broken bench in the Hebrew Class 
Room. 





_ The Senate and Student’s bulletin boards have been 
‘moved. 


Why don’t the Curators get a few more files for the 
reading room ? 

During the holidays quite a number of new cupboards 
were made. Thanks. 

Several of the students made their debut on the ice 
recently, among them a prominent divinity. 

Any one desiring extra copies or back numbers of the 
JOURNAL please whisper to Hugo. 

A promising Soph. recommends a careful perusal of 
Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Ode to Old Mortality.” 

The Journau staff would like to know why a little 
heat could not sometimes visit the Sanctum. 


Drop a dollar into the slot and see the business man- 
ager smile. No trouble to make out receipts. 


The following entered after Xmas : Messrs. H. Spencer, 
W. Moffatt, C. Bennett, A. F. Grant and H. Burns. 


On severing his connection with his class, Tutor G. W. 
Mitchell, B.A., was presented with a gold-headed cane. 

Sam Burns, Paul Pergau, John A, Gillies, in Arts, and 
Nat. Stephens and Alex. Robertson, in Medicine, have 
returned. 

Miss L. R. White, of ’92, has been seriously ill for 
some time, but we are glad to say that she hopes soon to 
be at work again. 


Junior (showing a Freshman some rare ferns)-—‘ You 


know you could appreciate these a great deal better if 


you had studied Geology.” 


The following adopted the ancient mode of loco- 
motion in getting back to work: Hugh Ross, Dan 
Strachan and KE, J. Rattee. 


Wanted daily--A few coppers (smooth preferred) to 
put down men’s backs. Contributions thankfully re- 
ceived by T. R. S—t, John Sh-p, and John Fr-s-r, 


Wanted—A tutor on heat for the Apologetics Class 
Room. Applications must be in by February Ist. All 
applicants must present their certificates to John. 


We noticed in a late issue of the Whiy that ‘ the 
Minister of Education had appointed John Miller, B.A., 
Deputy- Minister of Education.” Is this our John? 


The lady students suggest an immediate and constant 
application of Koch's preparation as a possible means of 
resuscitating the Glee Club. The noble “half a Glee 
Club only” excepted. 


It is with great pleasure that the girls, éspecially those 
of the class of 92, welcome back Miss Josie Wright. 
They had fears that she was going to forsake them, as 
Miss McManus has done. 


If, about this time, you visit a ‘“‘Divinity” in his den, 
and find him surrounded by Lexicons, Commentaries, 
Hebrew Psalters, etc., with his hair dishevelled, and a’ 
look in his eye not quite divine, he may be writing a 
critical exercise on a passage of Scripture in the original 
tongue, or elaborating a beautiful Greek “Exegesis. 
Whichever it is, you had better retire and close the door 
softly behind you. 
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The postmaster will give out the JouRNAL to the 
students. 

Profs, Dupuis and Fleteher, Dr. Knight, E. O. Sliter, 
M.A., J. HK. Burgess, M.A., have been appointed sub- 


examiners for the leaving examination. 


At the first of the session we feared that the ladies of 
the Freshman class would be compelled to say to each 
other like the raisins in a rice pudding, ‘‘Here am I, 
where are you?” Only three of them putting in an ap- 
pearance in October. However, some weeks later Miss 
Boddy came upon the scene, and now their number has 
been materially increased by two more recruits, Miss 
Nelson, of Wilton, and Miss Odell, of Belmont. — 


The lectures on Old Testament introduction this ses- 
sion are evincing an unusual amount of interest aniony 
the students. The Professor has been dealing principally 
with the Rationalistic Critics, and has leid bare their 
inconsistencies and weak points in a clear and conclusive 
manner, It is to be regretted that more extensive notes 
of these valuable lectures cannot be taken by the 
students. As it is, only a few of the leading points of 
the lectures can be secured by the most adept at taking 
notes. 


The Glee and Banjo Clubs, assisted by Mr, Connery, 
gave a concert at Fredericksburgh on Friday, the last 
day -of classes. A very pleasant time was spent by all, 
notwithstanding the fact that Father time succeeded in 
gathering in twelve go'den hours between the time of 
setting out and that of returning. On the following 
Tuesday, those of the Glee Club who were still in the 
city, were gathered together on very short notice and 
drove (?) to Glenvale. Here a very creditable entertain- 
ment was given to an apprecia ive audience. If we may 
be pardoned for singling out one from the number, for 
all did well, we would congratulate Mr. Nickle, who ap- 
peared before the public as a chorister for the first time. 
We admire his—nerve, 


All subscriptions must be paid in by 
the end of January. 


PERSONALS. 
Rev. Rod McKay is settled in Douglass. 


Norman Grant, B.A., has opened an office in Halifax. 
W. F. McClement, B.A., 88, is teaching in Ingersoll. 


Dr. McLaughlin has removed from Harrowsmith to 
Morrisburg. 


Pete Parker, B.A., ’88, gives instruction in Classic lore 
in Orangeville. 


Dr. McPherson, ’90, is practising in Dexter, Jefferson 
Co., New York. 


We are sorry that F. A. McRae, ’92, has to quit work 
for the session. Hope to see you back soon, F, A. 


Dr. Whitney finds scope for applying what he learned 
at the Royal in St. Paul. 


J. A. Snell, M.A., of Mount Forest, is well and likes 
the JoURNAL better than ever. 


Rev. Maleolm McKinnon is ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the inhabitants of Lorneville and neighborhood. 


Fred Young's law office can be seen in Grimsby. He 
will be happy to conduct any Timmerman cases that may 
arise, 

W. B. Kaylor has accepted a position as teacher in 
Bath public school, and will not return to lectures this 
session. 

The best speech at the medical dinner was the one that 
the Chief Justice was to have given but reserved for an- 
other occasion. | 


Rev. P. A. McLeod, M.A., is settled at Sonya. He 
wishes to be remembered to the boys, and Dame Rumor 
whispers something more. 


A. P. Chown, M.D., ’90, after completing his course at 


the Royal, has gone over to Edinburgh, and is at present. 
prosecuting his studies there. 


S. N. Davis has been delayed at home by the death of 
a brother. Deep sympathy is felt for our fellow-student 


and friend in this bereavement. 


The Meds. were much pleased to have amongst the 
representatives from sister colleges at their dinner their 
old friend F, Switzer. He came as delegate from Trinity 
College. 


We congratulate the following fortunate receivers of 


substantial New Year gifts: 

Rev. J. G. Potter, Merrick ville, robe, fur coat and 
cap; Rev. G. McArthur, Cardinal, a fine driving horse ; 
A. K, McLennan, from his last summer parishioners, a 
handsome fur coat, 


We are pleased to learn that W. G. Bain, B.A., ’86, 
has passed very creditably his Barrister exams. He took 
first place, having scored high all round, in one subject. 
making the maximum number of marks. He will go up 
this month for his Attorney. 


“One more unfortunate rashly importunate” has gone 
to his rest. Kd. Horsey, M.D., ’89, completed himself 
by taking as his partner Miss MeDonald. His much- 
frequented office may be seen in Owen Sound, Congrat- 
wations, Kd. What about the cake endowment ? 


The class of $7 is now well supplied with legal ad- 
visers. W. A. Logie, M.A., gold medalist in Classics, 
has established himself at Hamilton ; John McEwen has 
made Toronto his professional home, as also has J. J. 
Maclennan, and W. J. Kidd has decided to practise his 
profession in Ottawa. 


That the Limestone City is not forgotten by our grad- 
uates, is plainly shown by the number who took advant- 
age of the Xmas Holidays to pay a short visit to cheir 
friends. Among others we noticed Angus Bain, Will 
Curl, E. J. Cockill, Thomas Henry Farrell, Billy Givens, 
Frank King, John Mills, D. Robertson, Alex. Ross, Jim 
Smellie and Rev. R. J. Sturgeon. 


Ifany subscriber fails to receive his 
Journal, we shall consider it a favour 
if he informe ua of the fact. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERNON, B.C., 31st Dec., 1890. 
Dear old JOURNAL :— . 

You are always a welcome visitor in this far western 
country. Come as often as you can; glad to see you. 
Noticing that some have been giving you a few experi- 
ences at ‘‘roughing it” in the west, would like, if 
you don’t mind, to add a few : 

Vernon is fifty miles from Sicamous, the nearest sta- 
tion on the C.P.R. You can either drive through or take 
the ‘‘Red Star,” which plies between Sicamous and 
Enderby, twenty-five miles up the Spallumcheen River. 
I came to, Vernon in March last, and in dune left for 
Winnipeg to bring out Mrs. L. and the wee parson. 

When within a mile of Enderby my horse took fright 
at a Klootchinan with a red shawl over her head, darted 
into the ditch, which happened to be deep, threw me out, 
and the result was a leg broken in two places, an ankle- 
joint dislocated, and ligaments badly torn. Good-bye, 
Winnipeg. 

No. 2, time, six weeks later ; place, Okanagan Valley, 
twenty-five miles south of Vernon. —Was driving out on 
Saturday to conduct service on Sabbath. When within 
two miles of the house at which we were to stay over 
night, the miserable horse (which, by the way, had 
recently been purchased from a good Presbyterian 
brother, and recommended as perfectly gentle) took a 
notion to kick. In about three seconds one shaft was 
broken and we were on our way down a bank so steep 
that I was thrown clean out on the brute’s back. Mrs. 
L. (brave little woman), clinging to the seat with one 
hand and holding baby with the other, stayed in. We 
were saved a ducking, perhaps drowning, by one wheel 
bringing up against a tree just at the edge of the lake. 
Scrambling up as best we could we set out to walk the 
two miles. Mrs. L., with a badly sprained ankle, having 
to carry baby, and your humble servant, with the aid of 
crutches, bringing up the rear. ‘The next thing is 
something else,” so said the clown. 

No 3, a snake story.—Mr. Wright, a brother mission. 
ary at Lansdowne, and I were appointed to explore the 
country about two hundred miles south of here with a 
view to having a missionary sent in, Well, on the way 
back we slept in a house near which rattle snakes were 
said to be plentiful. About midnight Bro. W. gave mea 
nudge in the ribs and said, “ Langill, I hear a rattle 
snake.” Things began to be interesting about that time. 
However, listening intently for a little and hearing noth- 
ing, I said, ‘Rats, man, you’re dreaming.” Presently, 
however, I heard a peculiar noise and felt the pillow jar. 
Things began to get interesting again. A “council of 
war” was held, and the conciusion was that the invader 
was under the floor, and so we went to sleep feeling per- 
fectly sate. A few days ago I had word that his snake- 
ship came out through a hole in the paper just at the 
head of the bed in which we slept. U ncomfortably near, 
wasn't it? 

By the way, I forgot to tell you about a dvel with a 
large ‘“‘rattler” on the way down that trip. However, 
‘‘Bluenose Muscle” made short work of him. 


Oh, I must give you one of Bro. W’s 1001 conundrums. 
Tired with our two hundred mile ride, we used to bend 
forward on the pommel of our saddle for a change. Once, 
when doing this, W. said, “ Langill, why are we like 
Ireland?” “Give it up.” « Well, said he, because we 
have a Dublin in the middle. ” 

Wishing you a prosperous New Year, and hoping to see 
you often, 

I remain, faithfully your old friend, 
Pav. BF, Lanern. 





| Lonvon, Dec. 5th, 1890. 
DEAR PRoresson MARSHALL :—~ 


I know you will be pleased to learn that, after a year’s 
profitable sojourn in England, my wife and I have 
secured passage to Japan via the Suez. We leave 
London (PD. V.) on Christmas day per P. and O. Steamer 
Valetta, which reaches Colombo January 20th. Here 
we change ships, 8.8. Bengal, Jancling us at Hong-Kong 
on the 4th of February. ‘lwo days later we embark on a 
Japanese Steamer, which is due at Yokohama February 


15th. 


The first six months of this year we devoted to evan- 
gelistic work among the neglected masses of this vast 
metropolis. We shall ever have reason to be thankful 
for the valuable experience thus gained. Since July J 
have been engaged in the head office of the C. I. Mission, 
and have here made many warm friends. For fixe happy 
months we have resided at the China Inland Home 
‘‘Inglesby House”—and have heartily enjoyed our stay. 

On leaving Canada we stayed a day in New York, and 
embarked for Glasgow per State of Nevada. favored 
with fine weather and a good passage, we landed at 
Greenock January 12th. The few days we spent in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh were full of delightful interest. 
Regarding the latter place, truly the half had not been 
told us. We next came to the metropolis, and in London 
—with its din and its traffic and its fogs—we have lived 
till the present. Here we have well improved our spare 
time by visiting the numerous places of world-wide 
renown. It has been said: ‘‘ To see Kurope is an educa- 
tion.” Certainly, we have received deep and lasting 
benefit by availing ourselves of the many privileges of 
this favoured vity. 

Upon one uninviting point I must touch and make 
some little explanation. I regret that my graduating in 
American Colleges last year aroused such unjust and un- 
kind criticisms, T refrained from replying to the charges 
made since the most serious of them were totally untrue, 
The only degree granted me by the National University 
was that of B.A., which I received after I had taken up 
the subjects I omitted in Queen’s. T earned my M.A.-— 
the only parchment I have besides—by preparing for 
Honor Examinations (of the Chicago College of Science) 
which I passed to the satisfaction of the Council. I have 
no official connection with either of these Institutions, 
and will not, as alleged, represent their interests in 
Japan. I have but one object in going to that land and 
that is to preach the Gospel. 

Wishing you a very enjoyable holiday season. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. H. BrokENsHIRE. 
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CONTRIBUTED. 


THE PURPOSE OF EDUCATION. 


It would seem that many students enter college with 
the beliet that their course of study will include all the 
factors needful to turn them out educated men and 
women. With this belief dominating their inclinations 
and actions they steer clear of outside things, wise or 
beautiful, as unnecessary impediments. Thus not a few 
substitute a partial development for a full unfolding of 
' their capabilities. As a German writer puts it—‘‘ The 
whole end of education, or culture, can be obtained only 
by developing the intellectual, ethical, economic and 
‘esthetic sides of life.” Tu college students there should 
be no need to urge the developing of the first. Nor 
should there be any need to urge the developing of the 
second, unless in that subtle region which combines both 
the ethical and wsthetic. 

When we come to the economic side there is more to 
suy than space in which to say it. If there is such a 
necessity for man to study the resources of life that he 
may find time to develop in other ways, it is also im- 
portant that woman should give much thought to what 
in her particular sphere specially affects her. The most 
successful housekeeping is that in which the machinery 
is never out of gear, and in which there is no friction. 
To ‘achieve this perfectly would require unlimited 
memory, eyesight, energy and tact, but to make the 
success of it that su many housekeepers do, often necessi- 
tates the forfeiture of the esthetic side of life. How 
many women spend the latter part of their lives hunger- 
ing and thirsting after literature and the beautiful things 
of life; but hungering and thirsting in vain because 
neither they nor others have developed the means of 
economizing their time. 

[t is hoped that some of the advantages given in a 
college course may be used directly or indirectly to this 
end, It is hoped that the future influence of the lady 
graduates will be to the lightening and the brightening 
of womens’ lives in this respect. 

Again, such is the hurry and scramble to keep pace 
with others, to cover all the necessary ground of each 
required class that many go blindly on through the years 
between their initial and graduating day, ignoring so far 
as possible the wsthetic and social sides of life. A due 
_ and living sense of the beautiful in nature and art is such 
an important factor in the make up of an educated man 
or woman that it cannot be neglected without serious 
loss, It unites refinement of one’s nature aud a delicate 
regard for what is becoming in all one’s relations, con- 
stituting the essence of taste in its widest sense. Taste 
is that undefinable good which is as much the outcome of 
many elements working within the individual as know- 
ledge is the result of a wide range of facts. It is some- 
thing we can recognize but cannot define. This is one of 
the ultimate things of true development, and is not gain- 
ed by the closest study of the curriculum alone. 

But to this end there must be an economical arrange- 
ment of daily life and a recognition of the fact that the 
resthetic is a real factor in education. To follow the best 


ideals is to be passing daily the mileposts on the one 
road to success. For unless we can “rise on stepping- 


stones of our dead selves to higher things” day by day , 


on the special traits that makes the bias of the whole life, 
we are not rounding our natures to that perfection of 
which we are each’ capable. An essential to this good 
end is a good physique. Nature gives once the where- 
withal to develop the physical nature. If the protectors 
of our young days have given us that bequest unimpaired 
when we arrived at years of discretion, it is largely our 
faults if we ure paying debts to nature in pain, wakeful- 
ness, or any one of the thousand ills that follow an out- 
rage of nature's requirements. The first twinge of pain, 
the first feeling of unexperienced lauguor, headache, 
dizziness, ete, ought to be as a trumpet call to halt and 
inspect our accounts with nature. Education was never 
intended and is not expected to impair the physical well- 
being of any individual. I[t fails in its aims if it does 
this. During the university course the solid joundations 
of all these parts should be laid. There the impetus 
given to work on in the same lines through the practical 
life that will be reached after the college days are past. 

There’s the marble, there’s the chisel, 

Take them, work them to thy will, 

Thou alone canst shape thy future, 

Heaven give thee grace and skill. 


a oe it ne nl ry 


sOUR TABLE.s 


UHE Argosy sends its subscribers a Christmas nutber 
] -—a very tastily made up sheet. The cover of this 
special number is neat indeed, It ought to give the 
Kditors an idea of how much after all the appearance of a 
thing contributes to our happiness in receiving it. 

From the Metropolis of the Prairie Province comes the 
St John’s College Magazine, fresh as the summer breeze 
on those Canadian savannas 

The King’s College Record is among our exchanges. 
Like most papers of the kind it has not yet reached a 
very high -legree of excellence. Some lively college news 
and a joke column would prove a delightful sauce with 
the goodly amount of dry matter the journal contains. 
There is, however, a very marked improvement in the 
present volume. 

Knox College Monthly appears to be in a transitionary 
state and will probably have left, for ever the college 
which gave it birth, before our exchange Editor next 
year has pointed his quill. Year after year since the 
Monthly’s first appearance have we duly received and 
adopted its faithful report of the proceedings in the sister 
college. Frequently it has been our pleasure to review 
one or other of the many excellent articles found within 
its covers. It has always been one of our best exchanges, 
and has deserved all the attention we paid it. Under its 
present management it has been especially worthy of our 
praise, but we can no longer praise it as a College M apa- 
zine, for itis not now the exponent of student life at 
Knox, and, apart from its literary character, can have 
little interest for students. We think it unfortunate 
that it is so, but we hope that when the Monthly has 
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stepped into the ranks of extra-mural literature, it will 
be succeeded by a model College Journal, 

In the December number of the Monthly we notice an 
apology for capital punishment, written by the Rev. J. 
McD. Duncan, of Tottenham. In treating the subject he 
asks two questions: Firstly—Is the life of the murderer 
justly forfeited? Secondly—Is the state authorized to 
take away the forfeited life? His article is brief and to 
the point, and he sums up his well-ordered argunients as 
follows : 

1. The teachings of the Bible and the opinions of man- 
kind make clear the intention of God that the murderer 
should be punished by death. 

2. The state is the divinely appointed agent for carry- 
ing on this clearly indicated intention of God. 

In the same number we read with pleasure, ‘‘A Day 
in Pompeii,” by J, J. Elliott. The writer has not visited 
the ruins of that ancient city for naught. He paints in 
glowing colours the customs and manners of those 
old Romans whose life of toil and pleasure was so rudely 
interrupted on the fatal day eighteen centuries ago. | 

Again, ‘The Editor’s Book Shelf” has 4 deep interest 
for us. The able review of “The New Apologetic,” by 
Dr. Watts, of Belfast, will be read with pleasure by 
every fair-minded man, interested in the “New Apolo- 
getic’ movement. The reviewer, while not undertaking 
to defend the new Scottish School ‘ against such eminent 
and honoured men as Dr, Watts and My, Spurgeon,” yet 
casts himself on the side of that school because of the 
Christlike spirit it displays in marked contrast to its 
opponents. He points out the design of the movement, 
namely, ‘‘to redeem Theology from the abuses of the 
church and to emphasize the spirituality of religion.” In 
their attempt to do this ‘they have merely done what 
other epoch-making men have done before them—present- 
ed an exaggeration of the truth they desired to inculcate. 
The Monthly is becoming a popular magazine, 

We welcome Our Bulletin (a bi-monthly journal pub- 
lished in Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N.J.,) to 
& place on our table. This magazine jg in its first 
volume, of which three numbers have already been 
issued, Its appearance and tone bespeak for it a wide 
circulation among those interested in the college. ‘ The 
object of the paper,” says the Editor, “is to keep the 
alumni and friends of Drew Seminary informed: of the 
work and success of the institution and its graduates.” 
This is the object of every colleye journal] worthy of the 
name, There surely are newspapers and magazines 
enough outside college walls to discuss at length the 
Various scientific, philosophic and religious questions of 


the day, and it is our conviction that such discussion 


should not be conspicuous in a college Paper. College 
news is reud with avidity by every student and graduate, 
and nine-tenths of the subscribers read little more, We 
welcome Our Bulletin, and all the more heartily because 
it comes from a college where two of our graduates have 
decided to pursue the study of Theology, 
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There are over 200 students attending Dalhousie, That 
is of course counting both Law and Arts students, 


De NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 
JUNIOR became so enthusiastic on election day 
x\ that he was quite sure he could drive a conveyance 
containing some ladies to the polling booth. The con- 
tract tncluded the difficult task of turning corners. 
Shortly afterwards he was heard to murmur: ‘The 
blamed rig got all twisted up, and we—-we got upsot.” 





_—$rorn 








Prof. in Senior Philosophy—Mr. B., read your essay 
on Comte’s developement of knowledge. 

Mr. B. starts in an undertone—The subject whose 
Philosophy we shall diseuss was born in. the year 1798, 
His parents were of Roman Catholic extraction, and 
reared their son on buckwheat pan-cakes and the Roman 
Catholic faith, and—- 

Prof.—That will do. 

Mr. B, resumes his seat amid showers of bouquets. 

Professor of Senior History — During the Feudal System 
the Gallican Clergy possessed many secular privileges, 
one of which was exemption from paying tribute for the 
support of civil government. 

Mr. R—n,—Professor, is that the reason why Clergy- 
men and Professors are not obliged to do road work ? 





D-~s, —I don’t think Mill proves his point, and I doubt 
if even I could. | 
Prof.—-I doubt it, too. 





Apologetics Classroom (student who has just been 
asked a question by the Prof.)—We are paralyzed— 
Prof.—Terrible confession, Mr. MeLen-n. 





THE WAIL OF THE SENIOR PHILOSOPHY CLASS. 


, A huming and fuming all day we go round, 
And a blinking and thinking at night we are found, 
Divide your ideas into parts, they declare, 
Until you must stop--I am sure I got there. 


CHORUS, 
Space, space, space, 
Till my head is nearly cracked, 
Space, space, space, 
Till my brains are totally racked, 
Space, space, space, 
What it means I can’t make out, 
Space, space, SPACE, 
What is it he’s talking about? 


There ! Get your corpuscles and lay them out straight, 
Be sure that not one of them comes in too late, 

Then let your eye quickly from end to end flee, 

And the Prof’s everlasting red desk you will see. 


CHORUS, 


Now they say of atoms that desk is composed, 
And each poor little atom with color is closed, 
Does the man think to stuff-us with such crazy tales, 
When we know the desk’s made of boards and of 


nails, 
CHORUS, 
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THE FRESHMAN’S ROMANCE. 
He was a Freshman bold of cheeky mien, 
His features seemed to savour much of gall, 
His freshness in the college walls was seen 
And marked by all, 


The senior’s eagle eye descried his game, 

The sheriff did his duty like a man, 

Before the Ancient Court the freshie came 
To hear its ban. 


High on a four-legged stool the culprit sat, 
His learned counsel made a skilled defence, 
But little did the Jury care for that, 

They had more sense, 


The Jury then retired, but soon returned, 

Guilty,” their verdict was with one accord, 

The foreman said, then to the judge he turned, 
‘* Ahem ! My Lord, 


We were not captured by his voice so rich, 

Nor by his lovely face so fresh and young, 

But by the sweet dexterity with which 
His slang he slung.” 


Then quickly from nis seat the Judge arose, 

‘* Young man,” he said, “I’m grieved at your offence, 

Youre young, iand now, as we this court must close, 
I fine you fifty cents,” 





The boy stood in those awful halls, 
While all but he did quake, 
He had a most tremendous gall, 
That did him ne’er forsake. 
Written by Somebody. 





Why, Mr. H----—, you told me it was eleven o’clock 
and it is only 9.30, . 

Well, Miss ----—, you know there is always a reduc- 
tion of 10 per cent. to students. | 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
Classifying essays in Philosophy is a rank job. —[Prof 
Dy-e. 





I have heard that there are three Graces, but there is 
only one Grace for me.—[G. F. MacD-ell. 





Let us trace the Antediluvian or Adamic for Shortt.— 
[C. McN-b. 

Why don’t the Secretary of the A.M.S. put up notices 
of meetings that can be seen?—[The Students, 





We have a good hockey team. —[Guy Curtis. 


arenttcerely 


Oh, not too had.~-[R. Finlayson. 


The profs. don’t seem to appreciate my reasoning. —[J. 
A. S. 





We are going to have a lecture on Coach's Limp 
(Koch's Lymph )---(John. 





LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


t.~ Because it is particularly adapted to College work, having been in- 
vented by that distinguished British Scientist, Prof. Everett, of 
Queen's College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col- 
lege student requires. 


2.—It is the briefest legible system extant, 
3--—It ts simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to learn and easy to read.. 


4.—Hardly any grammalogues, while in Pitmanic Systems these are 
counted by the thousand. : 

5. Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written at speed and read 
afterwards-—a feature which no other system can hoast of, 


6.—-No one who has mastered its principles has given it up for another 


system, while numbers have abandoned the Pitman systems and 
use Everett's. 


7-~-No need of a teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 


system yourself during the holidays. 
For circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y, MALONE, Queen's College, Kingston. 
epee ere 
D.L. DOWD’S HEALTH EXERCISER 


=~. For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
a People: . 
Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete or Invalid. 
mA complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 inches 
am > uare floor-room ; new, scientific, durable, compre- 
ate hensive, cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 





(TRADE MARK.) charge, Prof. D. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 
Vocal Culture, 9 East rath St., New York, 


i a 


* TO STUDENTS. 


10 PER CENT. OFF TO STUDENTS AT 


Hardy's One Price Store. 


We Want Your Bookbinding. 


BOOKBINDING AND RULING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION, 


C.. H. OTTC 
~ th. OLTO, 
BOOKBINDER, 

ll Montreal Street, ” 


ee 


MAGAZINES and MUSIC bound in any style. 


BLANK BOOKS ruled and bound to any pattern 
desired. 








Kingston. 





it. Send for illustrated circular, 4o engravings, no- 
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T is with pleasure that we present to our readers a 
portrait of Professor Marshall, with a sketch of his 

life. He brought with him to Queen’s a thorough know- 
ledge of his subject, attained not only by a course of 

- study im Edinburgh but also by a wide and varied exper'i- 
ence, and as a consequence his classes are interesting and 
valuable. He is an enthusiastic lecturer and a thorough 
teacher, and no student need expect to pass his examina- 
tions without faithful study. 

* 


* 

At the meeting of the Ont 
cently in Toronto, some useful changes were made in the 
rules of the Union. The abolition of the clause providing 
for a field-captain, and the insertion of a clause which 
states that the referee must choose two touch-line and 
two gual judges to assist him, is certainly a move in the 
right direction. As far as we could see the main duty of 
the ficld-captain was to confuse and coerce the referee 
and to get a decision for his side regardless often of fair- 
ness and truth, and the doing away with this official, to- 
‘gether with the appointment of four agsistant judges, 
* will render the work of the referee much lighter and en- 
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Every fall the Home Mission Committee finds it impos- 
sible to supply the needs of the mission fields left vacant 
by the return of students to college, 
those fields, especially of those in the North-West, that 
are willing and able to pay for a supply or to support a 


A large number of 


Editor-in-Chief. missionary with help from the Presbytery, during the 
Managing Editor. winter season are left destitute of Sunday services. It is 


Business Manager. 





needless to point out that this state of things is a serious 
disadvantaye to the work of the church in the N.W. 
The work begun and carried on by the students during 
the summer months, since it is not followed up during 
the winter season, is to a great extent lost, and the want 
of permanent services has a tendency to lessen the in- 
terest in the work among the people themselves. The 
earnest appeal which comes every fall from the Superin- 


TIES ITI tendent of North-West Missions for volunteers to supply 


vacant fields during the winter months shows that the 
need is a real one. A remedy has been suggested by 
Rev. R. P. Mackay in a letter tothe Knox College Month- 
fy, in which he advocates a summer session in Theology 
It seems to us that the carrying out of this suggestion 
would meet the needs of the case. The reason why so few 
students volunteer to do mission work in winter is the 
very good one that they will thereby lose a year in their 


course. But were a summer session established this diffi- 
. culty would be obviated, and there would be little trouble 
ario Rugby Union, held re- in securing the required quota to carry onthe work in 


apply for work in the spring. 


able him to give fairer decisions. He will also be materj- of the church, 
ally assisted by the new clauses inserted enabling him to . 


impose heavier penalties for unfair work in the scrimmage 
and for off-side play. Another good change is intro- 
duced by making a majority of points decide the game. 
This change will lessen the unpleasant possibility of 
We congratulate the Union upon the 
changes made. Its action will no doubt inspire confi- 
dence init among the various clubs which it controls, 
and we predict that the foot-ball season of this year will 
be. more successful than any previous one, 


drawn games. 


winter, especially when the fact is taken into account 
that a far greater number of students than are required 
The Principal and theolo- 
gical professors of Queen’s have generously offered their 
services to the church for this purpose for the months of 
May, June, September and October. 
professors of other colleges will follow their example. It 
is further suggested by some that an eclectic staff repre- 
senting the different colleges and giving lectures at Win- 
nipeg, which is the centre of the great mission fields of 
Algoma and the North-West, would best meet the needs 


And no doubt the 


The citizens of Kingston were favored recently with a 
lecture on, what for lack of a more convenient name, 
may call the ‘‘Single Tax Theory.” A full house wel- 
comed the lecturer on this his first public 
Canada. The fact is, we think, an encouraging one. Our 
people should take greater interest in such questions than 
they have done heretofore. The lecturer dealt chiefly 
with the degradation and poverty of the lower classes in 
owr large cities, though we question if he contribut- 


appearance in 


oi el much toward the solution of the ditticulties connected 
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with the subject. The reverend gentleman may, we 
have no doubt, do much to raise individuals from the 
shuns to higher things, but we fear he has not a suffici- 
ently comprehensive understanding of past social growth 
to enable him to do much on a wide scale for the future. 
So far as we can judge he has not seriously considered 
the question from that point of view, but it may be safely 
asserted that no one can do much for the present who 
has not a wide comprehension of the past. Much less 
can such an one indicate what should be our line of 
action for the future, 

No one with an adequate knowledge of the history of 
political institutions will imagine that any ‘“ Morri- 
son’s Pill” (as Carlyle would call it) like the « Single 
Tax Theory” would do much towards bringing the mil- 
lenium; and this may be said without pronouncing 
either for or against the theory. 

When men are better we shall have better social and 
political institutions, but not before. The political, 
social and religious institutions in any country are just as 
good as the people who live in the country, and quite 
fairly represent the whole life of the people ; for the 
Church, the State and the social relations are forms in 
which men express their convictions. Man is undoubt- 
edly a moral being, and his moral convictions are ex press- 
ed in every department of his life. This being so it is 
quite as reasonable to blame our religious institutions for 
the evils which exist in society, as to blame our politica! 
institutions—-quite as reasonable to blame our divines as 
to blame our political leaders. Asa matter of fact we 
think it an evidence of short-sightedness to blame either, 
except in so far as they as individuals are responsible for 
the imperfections of society, 

But whatever view may be taken of our religious lead- 
ers, We believe all will-admit that our political leaders 
simply give expression to the will of the people. 

The lecturer seems to regard existing social arrange- 
ments very much from the point of view of the Radicals 
of the French Revolution times. He appears to think 
that might not right rules; but this in our view is a very 
imperfect idea, We freely admit that there are grievous 
evils in our present social arrangements ; we have no 
wish to belittle the awfulness of facts such as the lecturer 
presented with respect to the destitution and crime of 
great cities, But we hold that society rests on reason 
and right, though there is much in it that is un reasonable 
and unrighteous, which we must climinate as quickly as 
possible. 

Regarding the assumption made by the lecturer that 
the poorin American cities would remain on farms of 
.their own, if they could get them: we must Say that we 
regard it as doubtful in the extreme. Every year large 
numbers leave farms and go to the cities, and most of 
those who have been taken out of cities to farms have re- 
turned when they had an opportunity. 
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Ifany subscriber fails to receive his 
Journal, we shall consider it a favour 
if he informs us of the fact. 


LITERATURE. 


* OT ee A i rca ee ree ne ee, 


WORDSWORTH'’S POETRY. 


J PCO understand an author’s writings we must know 

something of his circumstances and surroundings. 
Wordsworth’s poetry was the true reflex of himself, 
His outward life was uneventful, but his inner life was 
full of combat, discovery and progress. His outward life 
was well calculated to favor the development of the 
poetic life within. He was born in the country, and 
spent most of his life in loving communion with nature, 
and so was not distracted from his noble pursuit of the 
muses by the “* madding crowd’s ignoble Strife,” an in- 
fluence which proved so injurious to some other poets. 
Well alapted as he was to struggle along his way in the 
practical walks of life, he yet did not feel this his voca.- 
tion. His ‘* soul dwelt apart,” and he devoted his life 
to studying nature and declaring to his fellow men the 
lessons she taught hin. 

The very element in which the mind of Wordsworth 
lived and moved was a Christian pantheism, We must 
explain the term. Wordsworth did not agree with those 
that held God had displayed merely his intellect in fram. 
ing the world; he thought Gud expressed his heart love 
in the world he made. If we believe that God, the first 
of artists has put beauty into nature, knowing how it 
would affect us, and intending that it should so affect us ; 
that he has embodied his own grand thoughts in nature 
that we might see them and rejoice in them; ‘that when 
in our highest and best moments truth shines through 
beauty and comes as a spirit of life to us; this is the 
flowing forth of God’s love to us and a lesson from him. 
self, then we believed as Wordsworth believed, and it 
was as the priest of nature regarded in this way that he 
thonght tor and spoke to men. 

We quote a few lines from the poet’s ‘‘Lines on Lentern 
Abbey,” to illustrate how powerfully nature affected nis 
tind and preached to him, God has disclosed himself 
in his own form of speech in nature, and the poet repeats 
in his language what God has said in his. Here are the 
lines : 

**T cannot paint 
What then Iwas. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion ; the tall rock, 
The mountains, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Their colors and their forms, were to mo 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love, 
That had no need of a remoter charm 
By thought supplied, nor any interest 
Unborrowed from the eyes That time is past, 
And all its aching joys are now no’ more,. 
And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, I would believe, 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on Nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth ; but bearing oftentimes 
The stil! sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me like a joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a scene sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused 


W hose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
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And the blue sky, and in the mind of man, 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things.” 


Nature with him passes into poetry. “* Thought is 
sublimed into speech.” He enjoys nature and imparts his 
joy to us. 

Now what did Wordsworth find in nature? First and 
least he found amusement. Let these lines attest this. 
They are from his poem ‘The Daisy.” ‘The poct chron- 
icles the quaint suggestions that come from the flower’s 
resemblance to other things. He likens the daisy to 


A little cyclops with one eye, 

Staring to threaten and defy 

That thought comes next—-and instantly 
The freak is o’er ; 

The shape will vanish—and hehold 

A silver shield with piss of gold, 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In fight to cover! 


See, in the last stanza, how close deep reflection lies 
to this preceding light banter : 


Bright flower, for by that name at last, 

When all my revelries are past, 

T call thee, and tu that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature, 

Chat breathst with me in sun and alr, 

Do thou as thou art wont, repair 

My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature. 


Here ‘‘the heart has given a lesson to the head, and 
learning wiser grown without his book.” Then nature 
shares her joy with him and joy is higher than amuse- 
ment. We-can often have joy where we can have no 
amusement : 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils, 

Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 


The waves beside them danced, but they 
Out-did the sparkling waves in glee: 

A poet could not but be gay 

In such a jocund company ; 

I gazed—and gazed—but little thought 

W hat wealth the show to me had brought. 


For oft, when on my couch J lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

hey flash upon that inward eye— 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils, 


This is not merely the joy of the eye but of the whole 
nature, ° 

Wordsworth is looking for grand lessons from nature, 
and sometimes seems to strain metaphors unduly to get 
the lesson he wants. But if it is a lesson which exists, 
and he finds it for us who are not endowed with his 
poetic fancy, who have not his clear, far-gazing eye, we 
are content. 

This lawn a carpet all alive 


With shadows flung from leaves—to strive 
In dance, amid a press 


Of sunshine, an apt emblem ylelds 
Of worldlings revelling in the fields 
Of strvenuons idleness, 
Yet, spite of all this eager strife, 
This ceaseless slay, the genuine life 
Phat serves the steadfast hours, 
Is in the grass beneath, that grows 
Unheeded, and the mute repose 
Of sweetly breathing flowers, 


Whether he forced this lesson from nature or not, it is 
a good lesson, teaching a great many things with regard 
to life and work. But we must break off abruptly. We 
have exceeded our limits even in offering these few sug- 
gestions, , 

Words spoken of the poet Crabbe by 
peculiarly applicable to Wordsworth - 


a friend are 


Phy verse from nature's face each feature drew 
Kach lovely charm, each mole and wrinkle too, 
No dreaming incidents of wild romance, 
With whirling shadows, wildered minds entrance, 
But plain realities the mind engage ; 
With pictured warniugs threugh each polished page. 
Hogarth of song ! Be this thy perfect praise : 
Pruth prompted, and truth purified thy lays ; 
Lhe God of truth has given thy verse und thee, 
Pruth’s holy palm—-His immortality, 

J. McC. K. 


ee ee, 


THEE, ONLY THEE. 


Love, words can never tell 

Half, half the magic spell, 
Thou weav’st ’round me. 

How sweet the hours would be, 

Could I but think of thee, 
Only of thee. 


Oft in the woods I stray, 

Wiling the time away 
Wishing for thee. 

Kach little bird I meet, 

Knows that old story sweet 
And sings of thee, 


Fondly the flowers smile, 
Thinking of thee, awhile 
Far, far from me ; 
All day thy vision bright 
Hovers before my sight, 
Oh, that ’twere thee! 


Gently the shadows fall, 
Night’s mantle covers all, 
All, all, but thee-~ 
Softly mine eyelids close, 
Gladly I seek repose, 
To dream of thee. 


rt rer a ee 
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ERRATA. 
In our last issue ‘* Poems of Ten Tears” should have 
read ‘* Poems of Ten Years.” 


Page 87.—-In article on Our Western Missions, 6th line 
from end, should read ove of the seven provinces of the 
Dominion, instead of all the seven provinces— 





D. H. MARSHALL, M.A., EDIN., F.R.S.E., 


PROFESSOR OF PHYSICS, QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY. 











QUEEN 


PROFESSOR D. H. MARSHALL, M.A., (EDIN.) 
F.R.S.E. 


Professor Marshall was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, 
in 1848. In that city of good schools he received his pre- 
liminary education and in 1863 entered the University as 
a student in Arts. His career as a student was a distin- 
guished one, marked by several valuable scholarships won 
In mathematics and physics, and closed by graduation 
with honors in those subjects. An interval (1868-69) was 
spent in Jedburgh Academy where he was mathematical 
tutor. Shortly after graduation the subject of this sketch 
was appointed assistant to Professor P (, Tait. He 
held this post until his appointment in 1873 to the chair 
of mathematics in the Jinperial College of Kngineering, 
Tokio, Japan, Having lectured on mathematics for five 
years, he was transferred to the chair of Vhysics. The 
Japanese Government has followed the practice of retain- 
ing the services of foreign protessors 
students were sufticiently advanced to take their places. 
Professor Marshall was thus stleceeded in 188! by a Jap- 
anese trained by himself. During the university year 1881 
-~1882 Professor Marshall, with Mr. R. PT. Omond, the 
indefatigable Ben Nevis observer, and Professsor Michie 
Smith (brother of Robertson Smith) assisted Professor 
Tait in an important research on the lowering of the 
maximum density point of water by pressure. In the 
summer of 1882 he was appointed to his present position, 
the chair of Physics in Queen’s University. During his 
varied and extended university experience Professor Mar- 
shall has published many valuable papers on physical and 
mathematical subjects, Some of these have appeared in 
the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, others 
in the Transactions of the Asictic Society of Japan, and 
in other castern journals. His text book on Inteyration 
was published for the use of his Japanese students. He 
has also written an Jufroduction to Dynamics, two parts 
of which have already passed through the press. 

‘Lhose who have the good fortune to be numbered 
among the Professor and Mrs. Marshall’s friends value 
highly a visit to them at Elmhurst, Which i is, by the way, 
a veritable tre eeuny of Japanese art. 


only until native 


_ CONTRII BUTED, 
RELIGION AND MORALS IN HAMLET’S SOo- 
LILOQUIES. 

. ROM soliloquies we learn the inward character of a 
Kk man better than from conversation with others, as 
In them there are no motives for concealment or pre- 
tence. Pre-eminently is this true of the soliloquies of 
Hamlet, since so much of his talk in the presence of 
others is intended to hide rather than to reveal his real 
sentiments. Certainly, in order to arrive at the truth 
of any character, actions must be examined as well as 
words ; yet, as an ally to actions, the words of solilo- 
quies are of more use than the ordinary see Ham- 
let’s first soliloquy occurs in Act 1, Scene 2, after his 
conversation with his mother and uncle in reference to 
his excessive sorrow for his father. Lhe central thought 
expressed by this strong speech is indignation against his 
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mother for her unfaithfulness to his father’s memory, 
So much does her conduct weigh upon his soul, that the 
first desire expressed is for death, either from some 
ov by his own hand, were it not 
that suicide is opposed to the command of the Everlast- 
ing. And in this wish- ‘That the Everlasting had not 
fixed his canon ’ygainst self-slanghter”.—\We learn that the 
hero of the play has some regard, at least in thought, for 


cause outside himself, 


the authority of God, however little he may show that 
regard in many of his subsequent actions. This is a dis- 
tinctly religious feeling—shrinkiug from suicide, because 
it is opposed to God's command. In another soliloquy 
we find him again contemplating suicide, and again 
shrinking, not because he sees that such an act is in de- 
fiance of God’s law, but because the sleep which suicide 
leads to may not be dreamless ; 
he regarding ‘the bad dreans as the result of breaking 
In this idea of dreams following death 
we have another idea connected with religion aud phil- 
the immortality of the soul, 
not end all, 


but here, too, he may 
God's command. 
osophy--- Hamlet evidently 
believed that death does 
not plainly say so, but only suggests the possibility of a 
future life, Passing over the short soliloquy which closes 
the second scene of the first act, Hamlet 
shows the beginning of a suspicion that his father has 


although he does 


and in whieh 
and also states his conviction of the in- 
suppressible character of evil deeds, to that 
most impassioned speech which occurs in the fifth scene 
of Act 1, immediately after the interview between Ham- 
Here he apostrophizes the hosts of 


been murdered, 
we come 


let and the vhost. 
heaven, the earth, and suggests the coupling of hell with 
the other two, showing that he has some conception of 
the three spheres of existence so universal in the religion 
Apart from this there is nothing in 
this powerful passage which reveals the morals or religion 
of Hamlet. The next svliloguy occurs at the end of the 
2nd Act, where Hamlet accuses himself of cowardice and 
lack of energy, as compared with the player, who by the 


of almost all races. 


mere working of his faney, became pale and wept, and 
-In this speech 
Hamlet shows his belief in supernatural agencies, where 
he claims that he is prompted to his revenge by heaven 
and hell. How he was prompted by heaven is not easily 
seen, nor have we for our present purpose to inquire, but 
only to notice Hamlet’s acknowledgement of the existenve 
He even conceives that what 


had the appearance of one distracted. 


of both classes of agents. 
appeared in the form of his father may be the devil him- 
self, who assumes such a form for the purpose of Hamlet's 
destruction. This power of assuming a pleasing shape, 
attributed to the devil, reminds us of that Scripture pas- 
sage which snggests the thansformation of Satan into an 
We now come to that passage already 
The 
thing most to be desired is escape from the myriads of 
evils which make the natural life almost intolerable. 
Suicide would be the readiest way of escape, but that 
might lea! to unknown ills. The fear of sueh unseen 
evils he attributes to conscience, which in that way 
makes cowards of all men. And he strangely concludes 
that this same premonition of conscience checks the 
carrying out of great resolutions. The next soliloquy in 


angel of light. 
referred to, in which Hamlet meditates on suicide. 
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order is a short one, but shows a soul on fire ready to do 
acts most terrible, such that ‘the day would quake to 
look on.” This feeling of power to do awful deeds reveals 
a mysterious moral disposition, and leads him to pray to 
his soul that he may be restrained from niatricide. What 
terrible working of soul must this thought have cost 
Hamlet! In the next soliloquy we find Hamlet’s tierce 
desire for vengeance reaching beyond this life. He looks 
upon his uncle as he kneels and resolves to slay him, but 
the thought that at such a time the soul is prepared for 
heaven causes him to put up his sword, and await an op- 
portunity to kill the king in the midst of bis sins. There 
is a strange belief here suggested that the future condi- 
tion depends on the occupation of the soul at the moment 
of death ; but it is not more strange than unreasonable. 
The belief in a future state, both of suffering and of 
happiness, is here most plainly expressed. 

T have only gathered together a few thoughts of these 
soliloquies, especially the thoughts suggestive of religion 
and morals. I have written almost nothing by way of 
comment; I have not been exhaustive even in collecting, 
and yet I have written more than I intended.--M. 


INDIAN MISSIONS. 

The Rev. K. E. Jenkins, one of Queen’s Honorary 
Graduates, has contributed to the London Quarterly 
Review, a good article on this subject. Having been for 
many years a Missionary in Continental India, and 
thereafter Secretary of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
he is well qualified to form opinions on what is confessed- 
ly a difficult problem. He considers that the battlefield 
of the faith is not Kingland, nor Europe, nor America, 
but India. When he comes to the question of what the 
Church is doing there, he says: ‘f The answer to this 
question is far more difficult than appears at first sight. 
Even statements in themselves accurate may lead to a 
conclusion wholly inaceurate when the view of the writer 
is narrowed by au enclosure of party considerations, It 
has been affirmed that as yet Christianity has failed even 
to command the respect of the Hindus ; it has been held, 
on the other hand, with equal assurance that in no field 
has the Gospel of Christ won so conspicuous a triumph 
asin India. The assertion in each case may be sustained 
by the facts of a local illustration; but if our judgment 
is invited to extend itself beyond this limit, and to gen- 
eralise from facts to speculation, there must be a precise 
accouut of the conditions under which the facts have 
taken place, otherwise the conclusion ultimately reached 
may be as fulse as the facts themselves are correct. A 
witness, writing from Benares, and with no experience 
to send his observation below the surface, proclaims 
Christianity a failure. Another witness, dating his 
testimony from Nagercoil, announces that Christianity 
is everywhere triumphant.” 

In the vast cities of Benares, Caleutta and Madras, 
there are only 3,519 native Christians and Catechumens, 
whereas, in Tinneveley they amount to 50,85@ Seeing 
that these Missions were founded within a few years of 
each other, what is the explanation of the great difference 
in results? He answers : , 

‘‘ Here is the secret of the swift success of the Gospel 


among the non-caste populations of Tinnevelley and 
Travancore, of Nellore and Orissa; it. foand a people 
poor, oppressed, and cheerless, destitute of education and 
literature ; enslaved by beliefs and customs that minis- 
tered only to the elementary forms of passion and left 


half their nature untouched. At the call of the Gospel : 


they trooped forth to listen, and when the tidings prom. 
ised them sympathy, deliverance, and rest, multitudes 
followed the Missionary into the Church. They have 
become ‘‘a people” ag distinguished from a population ; 
their collective life is founded upon equal public rights ; 
it is honest, intelligent, and moral, and delivers to the 
surrounding heathen an eloquent testimony to the truth 
and power of the new faith. But when we carry the 
word of Christ to the great cities of India, peopled main- 
ly by the Hindu race, properly so described, we encounter 
not the unreasoned impressions of a primitive worship, 
but an elaborate creed of ancient fame, covering within 
ample folds of priestly domination every human interest, 
defining the liberty of the person, constructing the order 
of the family, ordaining the laws of commerce, and even, 
in some respects, dispensing the authority of the State. 
Its doginas are made tolerable, and even popular, by a 
ritual of unequalled splendour, and the glitter of its 
festive provisions keeps up a continual dazzle to conceal 
from the eyes of the people the remorseless tyranny of 
its exactions. For the multitude, every sentiment of 
worship has its idol ; and in its stores of learning there 
is a wealth of thought, of knowledge, of story, and of 
sony, to assist the pursuits and satisfy the taste of every 
mind. Bunt more than this, and disclosing the secret of 
its matchless strength, there is a caste-fellowship per- 
vading and informing this colossal organism, binding the 
members together ina unity compact and indissoluble. 
Those only who have studied caste in India itself, and 
studied it in the examples of its.violations, can have any 
notion of the furnace heated for him who changes his 
faith. A Mohammedan Missionary entering a devout 
English home, and winning for Islam a son or a daughter, 
is by no means a strained analogy of the shock and 
supposed infamy attending the conversion of a caste 
youth to Christ.” 

He goes on to mention some facts that should cheer us. 
First, there is not 4 race or language in India to which a 
Mission has not been sent. Secondly, there is a good 
understanding among the societies that are pursuing 
different methods of work. ‘‘ It is remarkable that dis- 
putes on plans of work are fading away in the missionary 
circles of India. The leading vernacular preachers are 
now ready to acknowledge that the brethren who labour 
in schools are also evangelists, and that what is called 
high education is not only an important auxiliary to the 
more direct methods of disseminating the Gospel, but is 
sometimes the only instrument by which caste families 
can in the first instance be reached. We advise all 
Missionary Committees who administer Indian work to 
procure and study the reports ot the Decennial Confer- 
ences which have been held in India. In these assemblies 
nearly all the societies have been represented, and every 
class of labour considered upon its merits. The change 
in the tone of these successive discussions, and the ex- 
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tending breadth of view which from time to time has char- 
acterised the resolutions that concluded them, are results 
onc may expect to find when honest men meet together 
to review their work after an interval of ten years, 
during which theory has been tested by the touchstone of 
fact, and the impressions of inexperience have been 
corrected by practical knowledge. 

But controversies, which ended in common agreement 
in India, have been re-opened in England. A great 
change has befallen the position of our Eastern brethren. 
Not many years ago they were permitted to labour with- 
out notice, their field and their work were unknown ; 
but sudden popularity has succeeded cold neglect, 
whether to the advancement of their missions remains to 
be seen. ‘They are now overwhelnied with attention. 
They are visited by travellers, they are discussed in 
journals, they are criticised in drawing-rooms, and advice 
from all quarters rains upon them like one of their own 
monsoon torrents. In the sudden flood and down-pour 
of critical attentions, or zealous but Incxperienced 
counsels, they will do well, a8 under the literal monsoon, 
to close their windows until the storm be overpast. ‘They 
know their work better than their counsellors, and we 
earnestly hope they will not be moved from the bases of 
their general policy by that ignorant impatience of 
results, which is the marked feature of this new-born 
zeal for the conversion of India. Policy is method evolved 
by experience. The men now in the field inherited the 
labours of the first missionaries ; from these labours the 
cardinal principles of advancement have been slowly and 
painfully educed, and while the ever-changing aspects of 
India must determine the incidence of their application, 
the principles themselves are the abiding foundations of 
the work, and it is not likely that the brethren will be 
enticed to surrender them.” 

Dr. Jenkins concludes his article with the three fol- 
lowing observations : 

1, ‘ The hope of the missionary churches is the Native 
Ministry. The material for raising a body of Hindu 
preachers and helpers is excellent and abundant. Some 
very high positions in the civil service of the Government 
are filled by native ability and well-sustained by native 
worth ; and it is our conviction that there is no function 
appertaining to the Church, for which adequate. gifts 
may not be found in Hindu converts, European Mis- 
sionuries must become in ever increasing proportion the 
training masters of indigenous talent, and they will 

never lack evangelists, pastors, teachers, writers, and 
| intelligent und responsible Christian laymen. 

2. ** We advocate for our Native churches the freedom 
which growth demands.- Springing from the great prin- 
ciples of New Testament fellowship, they must reflect 
the genius not of the Enrepean but of the Asiatic mind. 
By insisting upon reproducing our Western pattern, we 
cramp their vigour, and distort and stunt their natural 
form. ‘They will need, perhaps for long years to come, 
the eye and hand of European oversight; but it must 
never be forgotten that the habits be corrected or plant- 
ed, the wants to be supplied; the customs of family and 
public life to be founded, are those of an Eastern people ; 
and the foreign leaders of Christian thought in India 
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must help by wise and necessarily gradual concession the 
problem of an Indian Church, 

3°“ We have already dwelt at length on the vital 
question of Kducation in India. We will add a parting 
word, This is not the time for Missionary Societies to 
deliberate on the question, how far they can reduce, with 
safety to other departments of mission work, the number 
of their High Schools, and the amounts of their educa- 
tion grants. They may rest assured that if they allow 
their schools to decline, they will imperil the existence 
of theiv Native churches, they will contract to a pitiful 
narrowness the range of what they designate their 
Kvangelical work, they will exhaust a prolific source of 
Christian vernacular literature, and they will strengthen 
the hands and gladden the heart of their enemies in 
India and in England.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


12 ARGYLE SQUARK, KING’s Cross, 
LONDON, EING., December 24th, 1890. 





Dear JouRNAL :—Come in out of the fog, and smoke, 
and dirt, you dear old familiar-faced fun-laden volume. 
As I carried you up to my room the other day, I grasped 
in imagination the hands of a great crowd of the boys of 
Queen’s, and then I fairly chuckled to myself as I sat 
down to enjoy a delightful little chat with them—that 
was with No, I, and now here’s No, 2, right up to the 
mark, with plenty of ambition and “stuf” to make the 
eighteenth the very best volume yet. That’s right; the 
best of success to you, most worthy editors. I always 
valued the JourNAL very highly while in College, but 
now, when far away, itis, if possible, more welcome still. 

Ive had a knock-about sort of time since leaving 
Queen’s last April, possibly a bit of a chat about it may 
not be uninteresting. Three months in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, two more mostly in Heidelberg, Germany, and 
so far about two in London. Pleased with my trip away 
from home? Yes sir; decidedly. It has been an ‘ eye- 
opener,” worth many titres as long spent at home with 
no prospect of ever getting away ; a most effectual anti- 
dote to the self-satisfied feeling with which a fellow often 
leaves College. The first thing that strikes us after the 
first week or two in such a place as Edinburgh or London 
is the utter indifference on the part of the natives to our 
presence in their city. Matters don’t appear somehow to 
be arranging themselves just as we expected. We know 
no one and no one knows us,—a perfect stranger in a 
great city, and might remain so for fifty years to come 
without the slightest effort on our part. Finally we go to 
our room, roast our slippers over a grate-fire while the 
cold chills meander down our spine, and brood over the 
miseries and uncertainties of life. Then it dawns upon 
us what an infinitesimal particle we are in the great 
ocean of life, and how well the world could really get 
along without us. 

After this stupendous piece of wisdom was properly 
impressed upon us, we proceed with better grace to 
profit by the excellent opportunities afforded in the Royal 
Infirmary and University of Edinburgh. 
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To “ye Medicos,” who propose coming across the 
ocean next spring or later, by all means steer for Edin- 
burgh, and be there before, or at least by May Ist. All 
summer courses of lectures begin punctually at that date. 
The Royal Infirmary, which is the great and practically 
the only students’ hospital, is situated very conveniently 
near the. University. Attendance at the Infirmary is 
free to graduates uot reading for British degrees. Can- 
adian grads., intending to practice at home, are now very 
generally (and very wisely I think) neglecting British 
degrees. By so doing, their own degrees are held in 
better repute, big fees are saved, and most important of 
all, men are able to devote themselves almost exclusively 
to practical and clinical work, strengthening their weaker 
points by courses of University lectures as desired. 

Living in Edinburgh or London is higher than in 
Kingston, but an economical man does not need to go to 
extremes, 

After the summer in Kdinburgh, nothing it seems to 
me is better than six months in London, or a year, if the 
time can possibly be spared. An all-round clinical 
course may be taken at one of the great London hospitals, 
~-fees rather large as compared with our Kingston ideas 
--or several courses in as imany special or general 
hospitals. Opportunities are great here, and the advaut- 
ages derived from six to twelve months close observation 
and application in the great Scotch and English capitals 
can scarcely be over-estimated, Then no one, medical or 
otherwise, can come over here to live for months amongst 
strangers, people who talk and act and think more or 
less differently from what we do at home, without being 
benefited consciously or unconsciously in very many 
ways, 

London winter weather is interesting to one who has 
never experienced it before — Just now there’s a layer of 
snow about three inches thick in the closed parks and 
other inaccessible places. This is utcely covered over 
with a rather even layer of beautiful black, grimy soot. 
But on the stone-paved streets and broad flag-paved 
sidewalks, the snow, as fast as it falls, is churned up by 
the constant traffic into slush and mad. ‘There is always 
more or less fog and smoke hanging over the city, but 
about four days out of the seven, for a few weeks back, 
we have had the genuine old-fashioned London gmoke- 
fog (sve a Jate issue of Punch for details of a method to 
enable pedestrians to avoid accidents on the streets). 
The sun has been visible as often as once every three or 
four weeks, though not to shine. Through the smoky 
atinosphere it is just a big blood-red disc. This appear- 
ance coupled with its very low altitude—just above the 
houses even at noon—constantly reminds us of sunset at 
home. 

The poverty stricken ones, men, women and children, 
are sadly numerous in this great rich city. We see 
them on almost every street and every corner. To- 
morrow, the best day of all the year to them, some 
scores of thousands will receive big generous Christmas 
dinners, free. The well-known essentials for the 
Englishman's holiday dinner, viz: an abundance of good 
beef and plum-pudding are giveu out by the ton. 

A rather sharp day determined us to get out our fur 
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caps. ‘There are a few of us Canadians in this house, but 
we were scarcely on the street when we found ourselves 
the objects of much attention. Everybody stared ; 
young people turned round to look, while the small hoy 
giggled and raised a general shout of ‘’Oo’s yer ’atter 2” 
‘“ Where'd ye git that ‘at?’ ete. Evidently nobody had - 
ever seen a cap before. 

Double-deecked  street-cars and omnibuses are very 
But telephones and the electric light are 
almost, and stoves altogether, unknown. Grate-fires are 
a nuisance, and I'll be glad when the time comes to 
return home to the best country in all the world—our 
native Canada. 

With very best wishes of the season to all the boys. 

Yours truly, 
Omar L. Kinnory, 


convenient. 





We have also received a letter from another of our old 
graduates, O. Bennett, B.A., who in company with E. G. 
Walker, B.A., and R. T. Whitman, B.A., is attending 
the l'ree Church College at Edinburgh. We are sure that 
a few extracts will be interesting to our readers. He 
writes : 

When [ arrived at Edinburgh I found Walker had 
taken up lodgings in the same house with Dick Whiteman. 
Before coming to Edinburgh Dick had been for about a 
year in Belfast. We attend the Free Church College 
only. Walker and I take Pastoral and Homiletic Theo- 
logy under Blaikie, N. T. Criticism under Dodds, System- 
atic Theology under Laidlaw and an occasional lecture 
on O. T. Criticism. There are about 180 students at the 
Free Church College. I attend Free St. George’s, Dr. 
Whyte’s ; Walker goes to St. Cuthbert’s, J. MceGregor’s, 
while Dick goes to a U. P. Church. 

Our board comes to a pound per week. We have a 
large sitting room and two bedrooms. It seems a good 
deal to pay and is rather luxurious looking, but the only 
alternative is a very interior article, indeed, 

We have visited various places of iuterest in and about 
Kdinburgh. Soon after coming we took a run down to 
Melrose (Shannonvilleand Lonsdle not included) and saw 
the abbey. We have also visited John Knox's house, St. 
Giles cathedral, Greyfiiars cemetery, the Forth bridge at 
Queensferry, which is as high as the cross on the top of 
St. Paul’s and taking all its dimensions into consideration 
is generally considered the largest bridge in the world. 
A few weeks ago we visited Holyrood palace. As we 
passed through the banqueting hall where many a huge 
old revelry has been held we saw the portraits of the 100 
Scotch kings and queens dating from earliest times. 
Some of them are very antiquated looking, indecd, As 
we passed along we duly adinired and venerated these 
hoary old portraits and were just on the point of being 
carried away with our enthusiasm, when we were told by 
the guard that these portraits were all painted by con- 
tract by some local artist within the last few years, 
I think the management of the palace had especially 
in view the American tourist, who, they say, goes 
about with eyes and mouth wide open and note 
book in hand. The spot of paint on the floor of 
one of the corridors, which has done duty for 
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Riccio’s blood and gulled a confiding public for many 
generations, is no longer to be seen. Remorse has seized 
the conscience of the waggish Seot and he has had it re- 
moved. The bed in which Charles 1. slept is also on ex- 
hibition. It is large enough fora whole family. Perhaps 
the chief object of interest is the bed of Mary Queen of 
Scots—the same bed under which Mary no doubt used 
to look every night to see if there was a man there. The 
appearance of the bed now does not reflect much credit 
on Mary’s house-keeping accomplishments, 

We expect to start from Edinburgh for London about 
the 20th March, Friday. All classes close on the follow- 
ing Wednesday. We hope to take a short trip on the 
continent before returning. | 

Walker is sitting opposite me reading the life of Knox. 
Did you ever hear the name’ I have great difficulty in 
ké&ping him from singing ‘ Here’s to good old Queens.” 
No doubt E. G. was thinking of the stirring lectures we 
heard on the same subject last session from our lecturer 
on Church History. 

‘Lhe letter goes on to say : Last Friday we had a skate 
on Duddingston Loch, just behind Arthur's seat. There 
were upwards of a thousand pecple on the ice. 


— ee wi 


COLLEG 





a. — 


News. 
CLASS OF 92. 


JPCHE members of the notable class of ’92, desiring to 

Ten not only to their importance )ut also to their 
mutual acquaintance, have been holding monthly re- 
unions, at which even the venerable seniors night get 
some points, The last meeting was held on Wednesday 
afternoon, January 2Ist., for which an excellent pro- 
gramme was provided, ‘he first piece was a new and 
startling college chorus entitled ‘Solomon Levi.” The 
historian then read a page or two of the preface to the 
history of the class, after which followed a trio in which 
Messrs. Hugo, Argue and Kaston exceeded our highest 
expectations. Then came the debate on the question : 
:‘ is Mathematics or English the most important factor in 
mind training?” Messrs. H. H. Hunter, Byers and 
Norris were chosen to uphold the attirmative, and Messrs. 
D. McIntosh, R. ¥. Hunter and Menzies to support the 
negative. Owing to lack of time, and fear of darkness 
and John, Messrs. Norris and Menzies had not an oppor- 
tunity for displaying their oratorical powers, Mr. H. H. 
Hunter opened the debate, and his Strongest argument 
seemed to be that no student could expect to pass physics 
without first having twisted his brain with mathematical 





problems. Mr. McIntosh,. on behalf of English, held 


that an honor course in mathematics tended to make a 
student one-sided, whereas English developed all the fac- 
ulties. He expressed himself thus: “ ‘The study of Eng- 
lish literature enlarges one’s sympathies and develops 
one’s emotions, whereas the study of mathematies tends 
to make a man, a hard, dry lump of intellectuality.” Mr. 
Byers, in replying for mathematics, made the suge re- 
mark that every animal had emotions, and that it was 
not feeling, but thinking, that made the man, He vigor- 
ously upheld mathematics as a study which could exer- 


cise to the utmost one’s thinking powers. In his excite- 
ment this startling sentence burst from his lips: ‘* Mr. 
Gladstone, the grandest Englishman now living, owes his 
great renown to his deep and thorough study of mathe- 
matics.” ‘To this Mr. R. F. Hunter then replied that it 
was not at all likely that Mr. Gladstone swayed the 
minds of his audience by propounding to them knotty 
mathematical problems, and that his power was probably 
due rather to a thorough knowledge of the Kuglish lan- 
guage. Many other arguments, old and new, were 
brought forward, but space forbids their repetition. As 
a result of the debate English was declared victorious. 
The next piece on the programme was a most edifying 
Geelic chorus by Messrs. McRae, 8. Ross, H. H. Hunter, 
R. F. Hunter and J. Stewart, after which an original 
poem on the class of ’92 was read by one of the members. 
Then, after the hearty singing of another glee, the class 
adjourned to meet again some time in February. 

The following is the poem read at the reunion of the 
third year ; 


Should you ask me whence these stuilents, 
Whence these sages and musicians ; 
With the foreheads of the learned, 
With the wear and tear of lectures, 
With the wooden clubs of hockey, 
With the sliding skates of magic, 
With their frequent intermissions, 
And their stamping repetitions ? 

I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the cities and the countries, 
From the Provinces, Dominion, 
From the land of Sam their uncle, 

Out of childhood into manhood, 
Now have grown up all the students, 
Skilled in all the arts of logie, 
Learned in all the lore of juniors, 

In all the boyish games and pleasures, 
In all manly kinds of labour. 

Swift of pen ave all the students ; 
They can scribble lectures faster 
Than our smoothest-tongued professor 
Can fling the phrases from him, 

l'ling the wisdom to the students, 
State the knotty points for exam, 

And this class of two and ninety, 
Little know we of their workings, 
Simply come to swell their numbers : 
Never heeded introductions, 

Never hearkened to their thunders 
Listened while our brothers argued, 
Listened while the chairman answered, 
But not once our lips we opened, 

Not a single word we uttered. 

Yes ! as in a dream we listened 

To the words of all our classinates. 

Now the jolly class of juniors 
Think within themselves and ponder, 
Much perplexed by strange forebodings, 
Toiling, striving, hoping, fearing, 
Dreading the examinations, 

In the spring of one and ninety, 
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In the spring of two and ninety. © 
‘Waste no time in useless pleasures,” 

Warning says the wisest student ; 

But we'll hold our small reunions, 

That our class be more united, 

That our friends be not forgotten, 

And new bonds be forged forever. 

Thus at six we leave the class-room 

For the scene of books and pencils, 

For the work which lies before us. 

Por? or Cass °992, 


TO MY PIPE. 


When first thy slender form mine eyes beheld, 
Ensconsed within a plush-lined case, 

I felt that 1 was, there and then, compelled 
To purchase thee, my den to grace. 


And never have I, since that lucky hour, 
Had cause my action to lament, 

And oftentimes, when in thy subtle power, 
I’ve vowed the money was well spent. 


Ah, well do I remember, when I filled 
Thy virgin bowl with fine cut weed ; 

And how my boyish heart within me thrilled, 
When of thine incense I took heed. 


Oft have I, when in studious mood, caressed 

~The silver circle round thy zone, 

And to my lips with joy thine amber pressed, 
And thanked my stars thou wert mine own. 


Ah, dear old friend, oft hast thou eased the throes 
Of full many a tardy thought 

As to my weary brain thy fumes arose, 
And brought to view the notion sought, 


O, many, many happy hours we’ve spent 
Our friendship has with years grown ripe, 

Nor has it e’er known aught of discontent ; 
My old and faithful friend, my pipe. 


Kingston, Jan 20, ’91, 8. G. R., 91, 
THE ROYAL. 
EXAMINATIONS IN MEDICINE, 


As the session is hastening to its close, some otf the ap- 
parent defects in the manner of conducting the examina- 
tions attract the attention of the students of the Royal. 

Some years ago, we are told, some students obtained 
access to the examination papers before the regularly ap- 
pointed date. This fact, it appears, (it surely cannot be 
that the question of expenditure is worthy of considera- 


tion in this matter) led to the adoption of the custom of 


dictating the questions to be answered by those present- 
ing themselves for examination. The defects of this 
system are too apparent to need any comment. Some of 
the professors have tried to meet the deficiency in the 
present method, but on their own responsibility and not 
by direction of the faculty, If a sufficient reason can be 
given for refusing to have the papers printed we will 
quietly swallow our dissatisfaction, aud submit to the in- 
evitable. 


Again, the method of awarding the medals and posi- 
tions of honor is not satisfactory. Competition by oral 
examination has been the method hitherto adopted. This 
plan is quite satisfactory to some of the competitors ; but 
on the other hand, some of our best students find diffi- 
culty in giving a complete answer to a question thus pre- 
sented, while they could write the answer with more sat- 
isfaction to themselves and to the examiner. 

The insufficiency of oral examinations is very apparent 
in the case of competition for the position of Houge-Sur- 
geon to the Hospital. The competitor is supposed to 
have spent three years in Materia Medica, Physiology 
and Anatomy, and the sole test of his proficiency in these 
subjects is an oral examination in each, lasting from 
twenty minutes to half-an-hour. The cool-headed person 
here clearly has the advantage over a man of excitable 
temperament, though the latter may be much the superior 
in scholarship, It may also happen (as it has happened) 
that physical indisposition at the hour of examination 
unfits the mind for its work. 

Would it not be fairer to all classes to have the exami- 
nation partly oral and partly written? Might not honor 
papers be prepared for those who present themselves for 
honors * We proffer these suggestions as the ex pression 
of feeling on the part of those most directly interested. 
The faculty has shown itself willing to meet the wishes of 
the students. Are these matters too small to be worthy 
of consideration? We hope not. 


ee 


NOTES. 
Prof,—Give some other symptoms of cancer. 
Student—There is the characteristic kach-—kick--kech 
--kechia. 
Professor collapses, 


Prof.— What do you notice as peculiar about the posi- 


tion of the patient ? 

Student—Opisthotonos. 

Prof.—Tut! Tut! That is only a poultice on his abdo- 
men. 


CONCERT AT THE POOR HOUSE. 


The former entertainment given by students at the 
House of Industry having proved such a snecess, another 
concert was provided for the inmates on Thursday, 29th 
Jan., at 4:30 p.m. Promptly at that hour a bell was 
rung, and in a short time the hall was quite tilled with an 
expectunt crowd, Although many were old and feeble, 
some blind and crippled, all were so cleanly and intelli- 
gent looking that one could hardly realize that this was 
indeed a scene in a place such as the name indicates. 
The order manifest everywhere reflected much credit on 
the genial keeper and his family. 

The students were ably assisted by Misses McAdam, 
Sinith, Galloway and Bryan, from Chalmers’ Church 
Y.P.S.C.E., and the following programme was rendered 


to the delight of all concerned : Hymns in chorus ; solos 


by Misses Smith and McAdams ; recitations by Messrs. 
Rollins, Grant, McIntosh, Maclean and Horsey ; violin 
music by Mr. Taggart, and humorous speeches by Messrs. 
Cameron and Currie. Mr. Colin Campbell occupied the 
chair. Every piece was substantially applauded, and 
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Mr. Taggart’s playing aroused so much enthusiasm that 
while many were beating time with their feet, one young 
woman sprang to the floor, and exhibited experience in 
‘tripping the light fantastic toe.” Before conclusion a 
vote of thanks to the performers was moved, seconded, 
and handed over by the *‘ unfortunates” themselves in a 
manner worthy of a stylish society gathering. The 
strains of the national anthem brought a most happy 
meeting to a close, 
| PERSONALS. 

Dr. O’Gorman, ’87, is practising in Dakota. 

Rev. James Grant is in West Toronto Junction. 

Alex. Bethune, ’90, is at Wingham studying Kant. 

Frank King, M.A., ’89, is in a law office in Toronto. 

J. M. Farrell, B.A., ’89, is studying law in Smith Falls. 


Thomas Bertram, M.D., enjoys a lucrative practice in 
Dundas. 

Dr. Horsey has received the unanimous Reform nomi- 
nation for North Grey. Good luck on the 5th, Ed. 

I, A. Cosgrove, B.A., has received a call to Cambray 
and Oakwood. 

G D. Lockhart has located at Mount Brydges, in 
Western Ontario. 

kK. J. Corkill, M.A., imparts Instruction to the budding 
minds at Orangeville. 


Dr. Todd, ’90, is located a short distance from South 
Bend and is well satisfied. 


W. O. Wallace has gone over the border to complete 
his theological training in Chicago. 


W. A. Gray, M.D., ’89, is enjoying a goodly share of 
practice in the city of Harrowsmith., 


Dr. J. R. Shannon, ’90, is in Vienna, taking a special 
course in diseases of the eye, ear and throat. 

Wm. Mather, M.D., ’86, has his shingle hanging out in 
Tweed. He is a general favorite and enjoys a pood prac- 
tice. 

Dr. Reid, ’80, was in town a couple of weeks ayo re- 
newing old acquaintances. He practises in Barre, Ver- 
mont. 

Dr. Camelon, ’90, has been extremely lucky in forming 
a partnership with Dr. Green, one of the best surgeons in 
the States. 

R. E. Knowles, B.A., Manitoba College, paid his friends 
in Pembroke a visit at "Xmas. He is an enthusiastic 
Manitoban. 


The last Canadian Practitioner contains a report of ten 
orariotory cases by Dr. K. N. Fenwick, of the Royal 
College. -—News. 

Win. A. Cameron, B.A., M.D., 90, has had compassion 
on suffering humanity in Kemptville, and is offering his 
remedies at cost. 

A. R. Elliott, M.D., ’89, has been appointed to the po- 
sition of assistant superintendent of ‘T'anville Insane 
Asylum, Philadelphia. 


‘the Royalin St. Paul. 
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Wm. Earl, M.D, ’90, has settled in Bishop’s Mills, 
after gaining considerable reputation as a cure-or-kil] 
physician in Castleman. 

Harry Burdette, M.D., is upholding the reputation of 
According to our authority he 
has a very good practice. | 

W. J. Kasterbrook, who was at the Royal during 
the last two sessions, is now studying in Belleville, taking 
up work for matriculation. 

Harry Wilson, M.A., ’89, who was doing some tutor 
work in college before Xmas, has been appointed head 
master in Newburgh high school. 

Dr. Sid. Gardiner, ’87, who settled in Krooklyn, is to 
be married on the 4th of next month to a wealthy Brook- 
lyn lady. Congratulations, Sid. 

Geo. Emery, M.D., 90, Gananoque, gave us acall a 
few daysago. We have grave suspicions as to. why he 
visited the city. Always welcome. ° 

Harry Pirie, B.A , M.D., 90, is working up a practice 
in and about Orillia. The Joursxarn is not lacking in its 
good wishes and sympathetic feelings. 


Harry Mitchell, ’90, writes in very glowing terms of 
his success in Lakeville, Indiana. His brother, EF. Mit- 
chell, ’90, is doing well in South Bend, Indiana. 


Harry Farrell, ’89, has evidently proved himself a suc- 
cessful and popular teacher. He has been re-engaged in 
Dundas High School with an advance of one hundred 
dollars. . 

We were all glad to have a shake with D. McG. 
CGandier, whose bealth has prevented his attendance 
during the last two sessions, He is at Newburgh, and 
was in to the Y.M.C.A. conference. We hope soon to 
see you back for good. 


J. EK. Smith, ’93, has given up classes for some time 


_ and will diligently set himself to earning the goodly 


salary which has been offered him by the school fathers 
on Garden Island. 


We were pleased to have a call from Herb. Horsey, 
M.A., ’86, who now exercises a shepherd’s care over the 
people of St. Hyacinthe. While in the city he occupied 
the pulpit of St. George’s cathedral. 


We met with considerable surprise a few days ago 
when we accidentally fell in with one who could tell us 
of a wanderer of the class 91, Edmund Yourex. All our 
previous inquiries had proved go unavailing that we had 
determined to give up the search as fruitless, and must 
here gratefully remember our kind informant. Ed. is to 
be found in Philadelphia. 


We take from the Lindsay Post the following in refer- 
ence to Rev, P. A. McLeod, Sonya, ata marriage cere- 
mony: ‘The marriage service was performed by Rev. 
P. A. McLeod, M.A., minister of St. Andrew’s church, 
Sonya, and was marked by that tact and pleasing address 
which distinguishes all his public acts, This being Mr. 
McLeod’s first experience of the kind it will be to hima 
red letter day in that respect, and will also, we trust, 
prove a happy and a effective reminder of his own needs.” 
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We are much pleased to hear of the success which has 
attended the lubors of Rev. Malcolm McKinnon, Lorne- 
ville. Dr. Mowat officiated at the opening of a new 
church, seated for upwards of 400 and costing $4,000, 
all subscribed and more than half paid, on Sunday, 
Feb. Ist. In proof of the warm, spiritual life of the 
people anil their eagerness to hear our esteemed Profes- 
sor, we learn that on the above date after the new church 
was packed to its utmost, the crowd remaining was still 
sufficient to fillthe old church. Accordingly service was 
conducted in both. We congratulate our old friend on 
his bright prospects. Ry the way, too, Malcolm is twice 
the man he was when we knew him last. Congratula- 
tions. You know the Journar epicure’s expectations, 


Y. M. C. A. 

Lhe meeting on Friday, 28rd inst., was devoted to 
Foreign Mission affairs. ‘There was a large, enthusiastic 
gathering of members. Mr, Fitzpatrick occupied the 
chair, After the opening exercises Mr. Sharp addressed 
the students. He recalled the ciicunistances through 
which our Missionary Association began first to direct its 
attention to the foreign field, and how financial and other 
difficulties were overcome, until in 1888 the Society was 
enabled to seud abroad one of its own members who had 
volunteered his services. Dr. J. F. Smith had then 
graduated from the Royal, and, after taking a supple- 
mentary training course in New York, proceeded to 
China, The Missionary Association, relying on the 
hearty support of students and graduates, pledged itself 
to provide him a salary of $1,200 per annum, und hither- 
to this has been promptly paid. Other colleges have 
taken our example, so that now most of the great seats 
of learning on both sides of the line have their representa- 
tives in the foreign field. 

Mr. T. B. Scott submitted an interesting report of the 
work Dr. Smith has been doing since his arrival in China. 
With the aid of a map, and extracts from the doctor’s 
own correspondence, the difticuities attending nissionary 
effort in China, and particularly in Honan—-the province 
with which Dr. Smith is chiefly concerned—were pre- 
sented in a graphic manner, 

Mr. Suith, a brother of our missionary who is now 
studying with us, gave the latest news from the Mast, re- 
lating serious collisions between missionaries and irate 
mandarins on the borders of Honan. 

These reports put the audience just in the state to be 
effectively impressed by the carnest appeals of Messrs. J, 
M. Maclean and C. D. Campbell for continued support of 
the great undertaking. 

Fervent prayer, with special reference to Dr. Smith 
and his labors, concluded a soul-stirring meeting. 

A business meeting was held the same evening, and 
Mr. H. R. Grant was unanimously elected ‘Treasurer in 
place of Mr. BF. A. McRae, who has been compelled 
through ill-health to give up attendance on classes for 
this session. . 

The following students were appointed delegates to 
the Provincial Convention of Y. M.C. As.: Messrs. 
J. M. McLean, Cattanach, Lavell, Cameron, Davis, 
Easton, Grant, Best, Currie and McKinnon, 


COLLEGE NOTES. 


John says our new boiler is working fine. 

The latest song in divinity hall is + Home, Sweet 
Home.” 

The elocution class will meet three times a week. 

VY. KE. Mackie has again run to cover in the den. Wel- 
come back. 

Nearly all the divinity students attended the Daymon- 
Connery concert. 

At the medical dinner one small freshman kept two 
waiters on the run. 


John A. Gillies is attending classes in the Business 
College. He is as lively as ever. 


Queen’s has been victorious in the two hockey matches. 


with the Athletics and Kingstons. 

Every week some able discourses are being delivered in 
Convocation hall by divinity students. 

We are informed that the Secretary of the A. M.S. 
has provided himself with respectable notices. 

The men have heen selected from the classes of elocu- 
tion who will compete for the medal in the spring. 

K. J. Ktherington, T. G. Marquis, B.A., and D. Men- 
zies are teaching in the night school at the Collegiate In- 
stitute. 

The nurses of the General Hospital are attending Dr. 
K. N. Fenwick’s class in obstetrics at the Ladies’ Medi- 
cal College. 

From the bulletin board :—If the students of this uni- 
versity expect to rate high in their classes they must not 
expectorate on the floor, 

I. Wood, J. D. Bissonnette and T. B. Scott were eup- 
petted delegates to the Y. M. C. A. Convention which 
was held in this city from Feb. 5th to Sth. 


Kivery student should attend Prof. Dyde’s lectures on 
Shakespeare. Tickets may be obtained from D. Cameron 
and D. R. Drummond, M.A. 

Wanted :--Thirty-four straight jackets for divinity 
hall, Must be provided before the next full moon to 
avoll further loss of life and destruction of property. 


F.C, Lavers is the best committee man the Royal has 


had in the A. M.S. for some years. Heis from Prince 
Kdward Island, and a good foot-ball player when in con- 
dition. 

The following are the ofticers of the hockey club: Hon. 
Prest., J. F. Smellie, B.A.; Prest., N. R. Carmichael, 


M.A.; Vice Prest., S. N. Davis; Captain, H, A. Parkyn ; 


Sec.-Treas., A. B. Cunningham. 


Prof. Dupuis has added to his many gifts of apparatis 
to the college, models of the latest and earliest clock es- 
capements. These are now amongst the physical appar- 
atus and much valued by Prof. Marshall. 


G. F. Copeland and E. Pirie represented Queen’s at the 


recent meeting of the Rugby Union held at Toronto. J. 


i’, Smellie was appointed Secretary-Treasurer of the 


Union and T. G. Marquis a member of the Exceutive 
Committee for the ensuing year. 
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It is proposed that one clause in the calendar be 
amended to read as follows :—All students of medicine of 
this college, of fourth year standing, and able to recog- 
nize ‘‘a bone” at sight, can obtain the Licentiate of the 
R. C. P. 8. on paying to the Registrar the fee of $20. 


The examiners for this session for the Royal are: 
Practice of Medicine, Dr. Fowler ; Surgery and Surgical 
Anatomy, Dr. Garrett ; Obstetrics, Dr. K. N. Fenwick : 
Jurisprudence, Dr. Saunders ; Anatomy, Dr. Mundell ;sy 
Materia Medica, Dr. Herald : Physiology, Dr. Phelan. 


Rev. W. W. Carson addressed the medical students at 
their regular Y. M.C. A. meeting on Saturday, 17th 
Jan. He gave a brief but telling address on ‘The Life 
worth Living,” which he defined as that in which we 
could live without pain, reason without prejudice and 
worship without destruction. 


A mock parliament has been formed in connection with 
the A. M.S. Owing to the illness of the Governor Gen- 
eral and the unavoidable absence of the Chief Justice on 
January 17th, Mr. Rollins read the speech from the 
throne. Messrs. Wilson and Tandy, of ’95, moved and 
seconded the address, after which the leader of the oppo- 
sition, Mr. F. Hugo, ably replied. Mr. Mowat, the pre- 
sident of the council, very ably defended the platform of 
the government. 


The sophmores held their fortnightly meeting in the 
Hebrew class room, on Wednesday, 28th alt. There 
was a large attendance. After the transaction of some 
business an excellent programme of songs, readings and 
instrumental music was gone through in a highly credit- 
able manner. These meetings are thoroughly appreciated 
by all who attend, and the disloyal, oy indifferent, or 
supercilious few who stay away not only lessen the class 
muster, but are also themselves losers to very regret- 
table extent. 


The appearance of Miss Daymon in Kingston was not a 
such a brilliant success a8 was anticipated. The evening 
of her appearance was wet and unpleasant, and hence the 
audience was very small. Her rendition of some of the 
numbers was well received, but she was not fortunate in 
all her selections, She was assisted by Mr. Connery, 
teacher of Flocution in Queen’s, who in hig interpretation 
of Sir Peter Teazle and his rendition of « The Vision of 
Prince Charlie on the Anniversary of the Battle of Cul- 
loden” ably upheld the reputation he hag won, 
ee 

SUBSCRIBE FOR Ir. 

The Dominion Illustrated, for the year 189], offers a 
literary bill of fare that should make it as popular a jour- 
nal as it is excellent. There are new and striking liter- 
ary features. It is essentially a high-class journal and is 
rapidly growing in public favor. The publishers have 
decided to distribute during the next six months over 
$3,000 in prizes for answers to questions, the material 
for which will be found in current numbers of the journal, 
The first. prize is $750 in gold, and there are 99 others, 
On receipt of 12 cents in stamps the publishers (The Sa- 
biston Litho. & Pub, Co., Montreal) will send to any ad- 
dress a sample copy of the journal and all particulars, 
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“OUR TABLE.» 


N entering the sanctum we see upon “Our Table” 

an accumulation of magazines ag various in size 
and shape and general appearance as are the members of 
our staff. We look with something of disgust upon the 
promiscuous heap and turn it upside down by way of 
improving its appearance, but augh! wangh! baugh! 
Worse and worse we make it—a horrid mass. With a 
muttered: imprecation upon the exchange column we 
draw at a venture from the pile The Sunbeam, from 
Ontario Ladies’ College, Whitby. Eternal blessings 
crown the ladies ; they somehow are always on hand at 
the right moment—or the wrong. We enjoy our glance 
at this trim little sheet, and find enough gush and sense 
and nonsense in it to make reviewing seem more enjoy- 
able than we thought it a moment ago, and laying aside 
the Sunbeam we again draw at a ventme. It is the 
Manitoba College Journal. A staff of ten edit this paper 
in a very efficient way. ‘The editorials are well written, 
the contributions of a high literary character, the 
exchange column is quite readable, and college news is 
abundant and interesting. We wish the Journal pros- 
perity. Ihe pile is not Srowing less as rapidly as we 
could wish, so we make another dive into it. This time 
we light upon The Student from the University of Edin. 
burgh. There is something about this pamphlet so 
different from our American publications that we are set 
awondering what it may be. Everything about the 
journal wears a decided look. The colour of the cover 
is decidedly blue, none of your quasi tints. The Scottish. 
arms, the thistle Wreath, the torch of truth, which adorn 
the exterior of the paper, are not to be mistaken any 
more than the ‘‘T'wo-pence” which indicates the price of 
the number, Within the covers we find the same we're- 
here-to-stay expression. It is conspicuous in the doric 
stability of the old University, as represented in the 
splendid engraving on the first page, conspicuous in al- 
most every sentence of the literature, conspicuous most 
of all perhaps in the absence of those petty complaints 
regarding financial embarrassments aud insufficient pat- 
ronage which almost always characterize our American 
publications. It is the old land solidity of structure 
standing out in bold distinctness in comparison with our — 
more attractive but less substantial buildings. It is a 
true picture of the native characters, Our moralizing 
has given ‘‘the atrocious mass” a new interest for us, and 
the remaining copies rather invite than repel us. We 
turn them over one by one and regret that the space 
allotted us in our present number will not allow of our 


reviewing at some length the Coup DElat, Acta Vic- 


toriana, Adelphian, Student Life, Notre Dame Scholastic, 
W oodstock College Monthly, Iowa Wesleyan, Old Kriss 


and a half-dozen others which still lie before us. On 


some future occasion we hope to be able to refer to some, 
or all of them. | 


nee a 
Miss A.—Piato was right when he said philoso- 
phers appeared very absurd when they went to court. 
J. M-l-r.—I’m afraid he was har-r-dly right. 
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DE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 
. a cao oe eet es ee ae 
A MANSE! A MANSE! FOR A’ THAT. 
Is there an honest student here, 
Wha hangs his heid an’ a’ that ’ 
Yer future lot ye needna’ fear, 
Ye'll get a kirk an’ a’ that! 
For a’ that an’ a’ that! 
Be orthodox an’ a’ that, 
Aw’ yowll possess the guinea stamp, 
The manse, the gown an’ a’ that, 


What though on hamely fare ye dine, 
Wear black surtout an’ a’ that, 
A bonnie kirk shall yet be thine— 
A manse, a manse, for a that. 
For a? that, an’ a’ that ! 
Kstablished kirk an’ a’ that, 
A ‘Free ” Divine, though ne’er sae poor, 
Is king o’? men for a’ that! 


A king can mak’ established men, 
Dub them D, D. an’ a that ! 
But a ‘ Free” Divine’s abune his king, 
Guid faith, he maunna fa’ that. 
For a that an’ a’ that! 
Their dignities an’ a’ that ! 
The pith o’ sense, the pride o’ worth, 
Are more than ranks for a’ that, 


Then let us pray that come it may, 
As come it will for a’ that! 
That kirke, and fee, an’ fayre layde, 
Shall quick appear an’ a’ that. 
For a’ that, an’ a’ that! 
Though sundered far an’ a’ that, 
We man to man the warld ower, 
Shall brithers be for a’ that. Kx, 


veered 


Oh! A. H. ’spare those hairs, 
Which sprout from both thy cheeks, 
A solace for thy cares, ; 
You have cherished them for weeks ; 
They come in single file, 
As though afraid to bloom, 
But still, they are all the style, 
So Andy give them room. 


— 
te 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
I hold power of attorney at roll call for six fellows,— 
[W. H. B-r-ns. 





- The very latest authorities, as I have told my class for 
some years.—[The Dean. 


Roll call-—-Mr, Em—uns. 
(A voice)—Indisposed. 


ee 


Our sisters are saying, ‘I wish I could get a copy of 
Dr.. Herald’s lectures on Materia Medica,” to which we 
reply, ‘I will exchange with you for Dr.-Phelan’s lec- 
tures on Physiology.”-——-Primary Class. 
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LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


1.--Because it is particularly adapted to College work, having been in- 
vented by that distinguished British scientist, Prof. Iverett, of 
(dueen’s College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col- 
lege student requires, 

2.—Itis the briefest legible system extant. 

3-—-It is simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to learn and easy to read. 

4.—Hardly any grammalogues, while in Pitmanie systems these are 
counted by the thousand. 

5. Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written alt speed and read 
afterwards—a feature which no other system can boast of, 

6.—-No one who has mastered its principles has given it up for another 
system, while numbers have abandoned the Pitman systems and 
use Hverett’s, ; 

7-—No need of a teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 
system yourself during the holidays. 

or circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y. MALONE, Queen’s College, Kingston. 
ee 





D.L. DOWD’SHEALTHEXERCISER 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People : 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete or Invalid. 
A complete gymnasium, ‘Takes up but 6 inches 
Pap) S(uare floor-room 3 new, scientific, durable, compre- 
Be hensive, cheap.  Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
B lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 
. it. Send for illustrated circular, 4O engravings, no 
(TRADE MARK.) charge. Prof. D. b. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 
Vocal Culture, 9 Hast 14th St., New York, 





IMPORTANT 
* TO STUDENTS. 
10 PER CENT, OFF TO STUDENTS AT 


Hardy's One Price Store. 
RE PRS 


We Want Your Bookbinding. 





BOOKBINDING AND RULING OF EVERY 


DESCRIPTION. 
C. H. OTT 
ae x 2 QO), 
Book BINDER, 
11 Montreal Street, ~ Kingston. 


MAGAZINES and MUSIC bound in any style. 


BLANK BOOKS ruled and bound to any pattern 
desired. 
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Dusiness Manayer. 


UR readers, and especially our medical friends, will 

be pleased to find in this number a portrait of Dr. 
sullivan, the popular lecturer in Surgery and Dean of 
‘the Woman’s Medical College. The fame which he has 
attained, not only in the practice of his profession, but 
also in the arena of politics, and the public spirit and 
energy which he has always manifested entitles him to be 
ranked among Canada’s foremost citizens. ‘Io his suc- 
cess and popularity us a lecturer the students, who have 
attended his classes, can abundantly testify. We refer 


our readers to u sketch of his life in another column. 
* * 


As an example of how little our nearest neighbors 
know of us, we quote the following -from the New York 
Independent: ‘* For the first time a Canadian Parlia- 
mentary election is made to turn on the question of 
closer relation to the United States. Thé Governor 
General in Council has decided to dissolve parliament 
and go to the country on the simple issue of reciprocity. 
The Government is Conservative, and reciprocity has 
been the special policy of the Liberal party. If the 
Democratic party in this country were suddenly to turn 
about and advocate protection, it would not be a greater 
somersault than the Macdonald Government has taken at 
Ottawa.” It is certainly news to conseavtives to hear that 
Sir John in his old age has turned such a complete 
somersault and landed on the Grit platform... The article 
goes on to state that whatever may be the result of this 
election one thing is certain, that Cauada is hastening 
toward her ‘‘ manifest destiny, ’ annexation to the United 
States. We can assure our American friends, however, 
notwithstanding the fact that they would give us a 
‘frank and friendly reception” whenever we feel like 
pulling up our stakes, that public sentiment in Canada 
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tends in the opposite direction from what they suppose, 
and that Canada may have some other destiny before her 
than that of absorption by the United States. 

* * 

What shall we do for a gymnasiun? This is a ques- 
tion which the A. M.S. should take into its consideration 
at onee. It has been intimated that the proposal brought 
forward last spring, to give the building of a gymnasium 
into the hands of a joint stock company, would be carried 
out. Under this arrangement a certain yearly sum 
would be paid to the company from the funds of the 
Athletic Association, besides probably a nominal fee 
from each student who used the gymnasium. We do not 
agree entirely with this proposal, because we think it 
would be much better in every way if the students could 
build and equip their own gymnasium. This no doubt 
will be readily granted, but the only question is as to the 
practicability of the proposal. Can the students build a 
gymnasium? We believe that they can. There is, we 
understand, a considerable amount of money in the hands 
of the Athletic Association over and above the sum 
spent in defraying the expenses of the foot-ball team and 
in other ways. This amount would form the nucleus of 
a vynmasium fund. Let the Senate be asked to raise the 
#yinnasinm fee from one to two dollars per student for 
each session. Thus from this fee there would be raised 
each year say a minimum of $800. Let $500 of this 
amount be reserved for the gymnasiuin fund, and in ten 
years enough money will be raised to pay for a first-class 
gymnasium. With the co-operation of the Senate the 
funds conld be advanced to begin the building next 
We throw out this proposal to bring the ques- 
tion before the students. Let the matter be thoroughly 
discussed in the A.M.S. and prompt action taken. If 
possible, by all means let us build and own a gymnasium 
for ourselves. It might be objected that the students 
would be unwilling to have the gymnasium fee doubled. 
We believe, on the contrary, that they would he more 
willing to pay two dollars for the advantages of a good 
gymnasium than one dollar without such advantages. 


+ 
* * 


In JoURNAL No. 6 an item of news was given to the 
effect that Professors Dupuis and Fletcher had heen ap- 
pointed sub-examiners, in connection with the new 
‘*Higzh School leaving and University Matriculation 
Examination ” This was a slightly ludicrous mistake, for 
where could examiners be found, if such men were to be 
sub-examiners ? The Board of Examiners includes Pro- 
fessors Dupuis and Fletcher, and also representatives of 
the Faculties of Toronto, Trinity, Victoria, McMaster, 


sunimer. 
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and the Royal Military College. The associate or sub- 
examiners are taken from the High Schools and Collegiate 
Institutes of the Province. The duties of the Examiners 
are generally to set the examination papers and assign 
values to the questions, to take the gencral management 
of the work of the Associate Examiners, to settle the 
results of the examinations, and to decide appeals. The 
principal duty of an Associate Examiner is to value the 
answers of candidates. Candidates for Junior Matricula- 
tion take the subjects prescribed in the calendar, viz :— 
Latiu, Mathematics, English History, Geography, and 
one option, as follows: either Greek, or French and 
German, or French with a science, or German with a 
science. The percentage required for pass standing is 25 
per cent. on each paper, and 40 per cent. on the whole 


exatnination. The agitation started by Queen’s has had 
good results. There is, however, still room for improve- 
ment, 


(J.—-What should a University be? 

A.--A nation’s centre of thought 

Q.—What are Canadian Universities ? 

A,—Centres of study. 

().— What is the difference ? 

A,-—-A University that is a national thought centre 
influences the thinking class directly, and the whole 
nation indirectly, giving it national ideals and theories. 
A University that is only a centre for study separates its 
students from national and social movements, 
narrows instead of widening their life. 

Q.—-What is the result ? 

A.—That our Universities are higher High Schools, 
and have only the most indirect influences on the thought 
of the nation. | 

().--How have we come to he mere study centres? 

A.—By regarding examinations and the resulting 
degree as our goal; by thinking that our lectures and 
books contain all, and that outside reading is to be 
shunned rather than sought; and by narrowing our lives 
by an avoidance.of society, amusements, and other so- 
called ‘distractions. ” 

().-—What should we do? . 

A.—Think a great deal more, study a little less, and 
live as brvad instead of as narrow a life as we can, 


C.F. H, 


———— — 


and 


et 


The Dominion Illustrated, in its enlarged and improved 
form, should be a weekly visitor in all Canadian homes. 
The enterprising publishers, who seek to greatly increase 
the circulation of their journal, and also to induce their 
subscribers to cultivate the habit of careful reading, have 
hit upon a scheme that will be of mutual benefit. They 
will, during the next six months, distribute over $3,000 
in prizes for answers to questions, the material for which 
will be found in current numbers of the journal itself. 
The first prize is $750 in gold. There are 100 in all. On 
receipt of 12 cents in stamps the publishers (The Sabiston 
Litho, & Pub. Co., Montreal) will send a sample copy 
and all particulars. The reputation of 7he Dominion II- 
lustrated isan ample guarantee that faith will be kept 
with the subscribers. 
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LITERATURE. 


REGRET. 


HE passed through the meadows at sunrise, — 
S I followed her flying feet : 
A lark from the blue of the heavens 
Sent grectings my love to greet, 
Her path as a queen’s was on purple, 
So joyous the violets ran, 
But I was the blindest of mortals 
Since ever the world began. 


We entered the wheat-field together, 
The harvest was ample and fair ; 
She gathered the crimson of poppies, 

‘f'o bind in the silk of her hair. 
I caring for nothing but treasures,— 
The gold of the plentiful wheat, — 
Went crushing the delicate blossoms 
That jewelled the print of her feet. 


So she passed, while I lingered still groping 
For ingots to add to my store, 

She passed as a breath of the morning 
That noontide can never restore. 

When the lark in the heavens grew silent, 
{ searched for my darling in vain ; 

I had but a handful of treasure 


That weighed as a mountain of pain. 
Euity McMants. 


RUDYARD KIPLING. 

Is there a student who has not read Rudyard Kipling? 
If there is, there is a» man who has a new pleasure in 
store. Some day he will—or let us hope he will—make 
the acqiaintance of those three “ genial blackguards.” 
Privates Mulvaney, Ortheris and Learoyd, and be he 
never so rigid a teetotaller it will go hard, but he will 
mentally acquit Mr, Kipling of all guilt in the matter of 
the gallon and a half of beer, which drew forth the 
wonderful story of Lord Benira Trigg ; and be he never 
so love-crossed we engage he will laugh at the ‘ Taking 
of Lungtungpen”; and be he never so pacific his blood 
will thrill at the fighting scene in “‘ Soldier’s Three.” 

In one of his late stories our author has described an 
artist who paints war scenes exactly as he sees them ; 
and who rages at the art critics who censure his brilliant 
colouring and ‘coarse realism.” “In one respect this 
artist is Kipling himself, with a brush for a pen. His 
faculty of observation is extraordinary, and is joined to 
an admirable dramatic insignt. He appears best in his 
descriptions of his peculiar creations—Mulvaney, Ortheris 
and Learoyd. Never before has the English private 
soldier been so accurately and lovingly studied. The 
salient features of the soldier character are unerringly 
seized and placed in clear view. Nothing is kept back, 
no concessions are made to conventionality : indeed, our 
author is the last man to go in search of respect for 
conventionality. 

Perhaps Kipling’s most prominent characteristic—next 
to his observation and dramatic insight—is his vigor. 
Take for instance the battle piece in ‘‘ With the Main 
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what 
There 


Guard.” What a realism is there, and with 
breathless rapidity are events hurried together. 
is in the same breath humour, rollicking, grim 
ghastly, and the grimmest truth about actual fighting. 
We are spared nothing; and yet there is curiously little 
of the actual blood and hacking that an inferior realist 
would give us. We are taken, not into a shambles, but 
into a battle field. 

This vigor displays itself in a curious inanner when we 
leave our Three Musketeers and enter higher society. 
Kipling’s higher-class heroes so far are grim men of ac- 
tion whose resolves are taken promptly and executed 
thoroughly and remorselessly; in a word, the Anglo- 
Indian as he appears to the native. 

It is a mistake to regard Kipling as the exponent of 
alone. His ‘Soldiers Three” 
but in the few months he has been 


and 


one side of life are so far 
his best characters ; 
known to us he has treated Anglo-Indian soldier life, 
Anglo-Indian social life, Anglo-Indian child life, and 
Auglo-Indian ghost lore; and all with power, and his 
uncompromising habit of telling what he sees. His 
soldiers are already famous; his scenes from social life 
give a singularly vivid idea of Anglo-Indian life; his 
child stories show a tenderness and sympathy that else- 
where are not so apparent ; and his ghost stories have a 
wierd fascination unexcelled since Poe’s day. 

All this is a great deal for so a young man to 
have done; and the indications are that he has not at 
all stopped, but that he will not only continue in the 
tracks he has already marked out, but he will stvike out 
new patis for himself. And if his future work is equal 
to what he has already done, it will be well worth read- 
ing, and will meet a warm reception, C.F. A. 


oy 











CONTRIBUTED. 


THE LATE DOCTOR STEWART AS PROFESSOR. 


The long and close relation of the late Dr. John 
Stewart with the Medical Faculty of Queen’s, and the 
great influence he exerted on its early history are worthy 
of more than passing notice. 

Seattered over the country are numbers of students 
who were taught by him, who always held him in respect 
and most of whom entertain & Warm affection for his 
memory. . 

Strange that the conception of the medical school here 
should be involved in so much obscurity ; that no one 
seems to know from whose cerebrum the germ was evolv- 
ed. The doctor was one of the claimants for that honor, 
and it was not denied, at least in his presence. At all 
events he was one of the accoucheurs and watched over 
its infancy with true paternal solicitude, 

At that time (thirty-seven years ago) he was in his 
prime, enjoying a good reputation as a surgeon, and hav- 
ing a select and well paying practice, chiefly among his 
countrymen. 
town, a keen sportsman, and a lover of manly athletic 
sports. He ranked among the best shots, was held in 
respect by lovers of the ‘‘ manly art,” and Scotia had no 
more ardent devotee. 





He was a favorite in the best society of the. 
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Tall, handsome, and well built, avreeable and humorous 
in conversation, with all the accomplishments of the best 
society, he was welcomed everywhere, adinired by the 
women, respected by men and by many feared, not so 
much for his physical prowess as for the sarcastic and 
caustic severity of his pen, which he delizhted to use with 
vigour on all who crossed his path. He was therefore of 
no small advantage to an institution which had to tight 
its way up. He entered on his duties with the greatest 
zeal and energy. 

The honor and advancement of the school were his 
particular care ; he only longed for occasion to prove the 
sincerity of his devotion. He was not long waiting. The 
late Dr. Hall, of McGill College, editor of the “ British, 
American Journal of: Medicine,” a very able writer, fierce- 
ly attacked the vew school and ridiculed its pretensions. 
Stewart promptly replied and cut up Hall so badly that 
he never returned to the charge, nor did any other. In 
this way he secured respect. Holding the confidence of 
the trustees, he considered the school his own ; the pro- 


fessors he nominated, the students were ‘his boys” and 


soon. In the choice of chairs he selected the two most 
important, viz, Anatomy and Physiology. He joined 


these in such a way that no student could take one and 
not the other. In no subjects could the active practising 
physician be more rusty, requiring as they did so much 
labor and regular reviewing; one would be amply sufficient 
and would require a much _ better memory than the 
worthy doctor possessed. He worked hard, gave up all 
amusement and after all would not have succeeded but 
for the adoption of a plan of his own. Instead of lectures 
on Physiology the students had to study twenty pages of 
Kirke and Paget three times a week towards the close 
of the session, and he examined school-boy fashion, 
Anatomy would not admit of such treatment, he could 
not give a regular lecture, but demonstrated for an hour 
each day. He came to the College at one o’elock and 
studied hard until the lecture hour at four. This strain 
was too severe, and showed his weakness to the students, 
so he adopted a peculiar plan, certainly original, and 
which only he could attempt. He began by asking ques- 
tions. What such a muscle or ligament was? or what 
went through such a foramen? ‘Phen he asked, Can any 
first year man answer? Any second year? Any third? 
Any fourth’ Finally, if each in turn failed, Any one ’ 
Wonderful were the results of this method, instead of a 
dull lecture all was bright and animated. They were 
‘“jolly grinds” and were contagious, a spirit of rivalry 
as excited, each student tried ‘to cork” his fellow, and 
great progress was the result as it spread to other 
branches and devoloped a prompt and condensed mode of 
answering, 

In addition to this any student could at any time raise 
a discussion. Various text books were used, Ellis, Wil- 
son, The Dublin, each had their champions, and it was 
not at all unusual to have hot discussion as to who was 
right. Anyone who has studied Anatomy can under: 
stand how beneficial such a mode would be, how minute 
and well grounded, how deeply impressed cach student 
would be with this essential knowledge so peculiarly 
illustrated, 
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The school continued to grow and prosper. Its 
graduates were everywhere successful ; its future was 
assured, and, oh ! how much brighter that future would 
have been had no untoward events, of which this is not 
the place to speak, occurred. Cheered by such a 
prosperous career and full of anticipations he built the 
present College, and went to Scotland to seek a distin- 
guished scientist whose name would add still more lustre. 
He returned bringing with him Doctor Lawson, of Edin- 
burgh University, now of Dalhousie College, who took 
charge, on his arrival, of Chemistry and Botany, and 
established here the Royal Botanical Society of Canada. 

No Anatomical Act existed at that time, and the bodies 
of those who died in the jails and penitentiaries unclaim- 
ed had the benefit of two funerals—one at the public ex- 
pense, the other at that of the College. Material was 
necessary and so the unfortunates had to be disturbed in 
their rest. In these expeditions for subjects, the doctor 
and his famous black horse ‘“‘ John” sometimes took part. 
He often said ‘‘John” knew more than a first year 
student, though only when excited. 

He gave a little supper to the boys after, to keep them 
from bad habits. On one occasion he instituted a change. 
They were all to go home quietly and go to bed, an inti- 
mation received in sullen silence. They resolved to as- 
tonish him. So after they arrived at the College he was 
astonished to see them assemble together. No word was 
spoken, but a dozen flasks flashed in the moonlight; the 
doctor’s health was drunk in silence. 

He saw the point and at once said: ‘‘Gentlemen, I 
understand ; I will furnish any refreshments required in 
future ; pray never repeat this experience,” at which 
they cheered. On another occasion they had a good op- 
portunity to test his courage, As they approached the 
cemetery to their surprise they found a force of twenty 
armed men, wearing the arms and great coats of the 
volunteers; retreat was impossible, so hastily placing the 
shovels under their overcoats they boldly marghed 
through the crowd. One of the students knew some of 
the guard and turned back to speak to them. Just then 
the doctor’s rig was heard rattling at a terrible rate in 
the distance. They resolved to test his courage and 
waited until he came up, when they introduced him. 
Some of the guard were offensive, the doctor explained 
how matters were and argued with them, so that all were 
nearly convinced. When the few dissatisfied vowed they 
would shoot the first man who crossed the fence. An 


altercation ensued. The Doctor challenged any man in 


the crowd to single combat, to come off the following day 
at noon on the market square. The battle never came 
off, but the boys had faith in the Doctor’s loyalty and 
courage. Many such instances might be cited. 

At New Year’s when the students called they were 
treated to a mixture of very agreeable properties, called 
‘¢ Athol Brose.” When he moved into the “red clay” he 
gave a grand ball, which experience did not justify in 
repeating, and he madea practice of giving.to the grad- 
uating class of each year a dinner. That was of the 
most recherche kind, and displayed such elegance and 
refinement as to leave the most pleasant and agreablec 
impressions. 


* sionally found in rough, boisterous jollity. 


No fairer nor more impartial judges than medical 
students exist. ‘Relief from hard severe study is ovcas- 
It appears a 
necessity, as it has always been the case, but they are 
not to be judged by these. They respect amiability and 
gentleness. They honor talent and skill and industry, 
but they love a bold determined tighter, and because the 
Doctor was ever ready to fight in their behalf, that he 
had not only the pluck but the necessary means, and 
that he sacrificed without hesitation advantages and 
friends when he felt he was right. This course, not al- 
ways prudent, challenged more than their admiration, at 
all events impressed with a generous enthusiasm those 
who came in contact with him as students, more than all 
their teachers combined. Could he have claimed a 
brighter laurel or obtained higher praise ? 


A RE ere 


_ COMMUNICATIONS. 


ne. 





ELOCUTION IN THE PULPIT. 


T is to be regretted that the writer in that bright and 
I enterprising journal, the Manitoba College Journal, 
who undertakes to criticise the article ‘‘ Klocution in the 
Pulpit,” published in No. 3, Queen’s College JouRNAL, 
has entirely misunderstood and misrepresented it. The 
critic says the writer of the article ‘‘explains the meagre 
congregations which attend many of our churches, by the 
preacher’s utter ignorance of the simplest rules of elocu- 
tion.” What the writer did say was that his * utter ig- 
norance ” toa very great extent explains the meagre con- 
gregations. 

The critic again says, ‘a reverent man will not gabble 
off the scripture....when a man has a message from God 
to leliver he will find people to listen to him even if his 
gestures are unnumbered and angular and his voice not 
thoroughly trained.” 

If it is true that a reverent man will not gabble off the 
scripture, then at least 75 per cent. of our preachers are 
most irreverent. It is a positive and deplorable fact 
that even a larger percentage than that given do ‘‘gabble 
the scripture ” and su twist and misrepresent the truths 
of scripture, by their ignorance of the simplest rules of 
elocution that if the great apostolic writers were to hear 
their writings read as they often are in the pulpit they 
would not recognize them. 

The argument used against ‘‘ Elocution in the Pulpit ’ 
isan old one, which usually takes the form ‘give the 
people the word and that is all you can do.” 

The critic would not relegate the elocutionist’s art to 
an unimportant place. He holds, however, that the eri. 
terion by which a preacher’s success is judged is essenti- 
ally different from that by which an actor’s is estimated. 
This is readily admitted. The actor’s work and object is 
to entertain and instruct his audience merely and when 
he succeeds in this he has done his duty, For this pur- 
pose he devotes himself to the most careful study of all 
the arts by which man masters men, ‘his is often a 
long process, and not infrequently is it the case that a 
successful actor is’ past middle life before he makes a, re- 
putation. But the preacher is an instrument in God’s 
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hands, a medium through whom he proclaims the truths 
of salvation, and how guilty must be the preacher of 
righteousness who neglects the cultivation and training 
of the faculties which God has given for the execution 
of his designs. The actor will spend years in the 
training of voice, gesture and articulation for the mere 
purpose of entertaining, but the preacher has the auda- 
city to go forth as a proclaimer of the unsearchable 
riches of Christ and the winner of souls for Him, with- 
out the least training in the art of pnblic speak- 
ing and by his awkwardness will often present 
truths as if they were not true. A famous preacher 
asked David Garrick, the great actor, why the players 
could so move and hold the people while the ministers 
failed to attract the public to the house of God. Garrick 
replied, ‘‘we speak fiction as if it were truth, but you de- 
liver truth as if it were a fiction.” Thomas Chalmers is 
valled by the critic the “ prince of preachers” and vet he 
says he was awkward in gesture, Perhaps the critic 
would from the success of Chalmers infer that crudeness 
and awkwardness in gesture was the cause of the great 
preacher’s success and that awkwardness in gesture 
is an essential tu eloquence. Or because Robert Hall 
thrilled bis hearers with ‘‘a weak and piping voice” 
every preacher with ‘‘a weak and piping voice” should 
bless God that he is like Robert Hall. Both men are 
said to have been great preachers, but how mueh greater 
might they have been if they had trained voice and 
body, out of awkwardness into unison with the “ beanty 
of holiness” which they preached. 

[tis further said that elocution ‘doesn’t unlock the 
door to pulpit pre-eminence” Quite true. But the 
absence ot elocution will be a great impediment in the 
way to eminence in the pulpit. Who are the preachers 
that are doing the great work of the church in waking 
men from the slumber of sin and attracting vast iulti- 
tudes to hear the gospel? They are the eloquent men, 
Men with the fire of God’s love burning in their hearts 
whose eloquence ig not impeded by stiff, unnatural 
awkwardness, but who in a natural way preach the 
promises and proclai m the tiuths cf Ged, 

Wherein consists the powers of Spurgeon, McNeil, 
Moody and others? Certainly not in their learning and 
most certainly not alone in their earnestness, for we 
would not dare to impeach the earnestness of the thon- 


sands of faithful ministers labouring in the church. They | 


succeed because they speak to the people naturally, with- 
out assuming what is kuown as the ‘ preacher style” of 
address or speech. So unnatural is this style “that we 
often think when we hear ministers use it that some of 
nature’s journeymen had made men and not made them 
well, they imitated humanity so abominably,” 

It is agreed that elocution is not everything in the 
pulpit, but it is admitted also that it is a very important 
branch of study. 

It must also be admitted that lack of elocutionary 
training and knowledge has been the cause of the vast 
majority of failures in the pulpit. Preachers fail to 
draw the people because they are such ‘ poor speakers” 
or ‘lull speakers” or they ‘‘can’t be heard,” or “their 
articulation is so bad.” 
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True eloquence does not consist in speech, in gesture, 
or ina well trained voice and the man who uses these 
with studied conceit will shock and disgust his hearers, 

The boxer and fencer are trained according to certain 
rules to strike, guard, parry, fence, thrust and cut. All 
the training is carried on by rule. But when the real 
contest comes the rules are forgotten aud the hody is 
protected by that which before was mechanical but 
now has become skill. 

So the speaker who has been trained thoroughly in 
elocution, when he comes before an audience with the 
messaye of truth, should forget the rules of the clags 
room, and the mechanical training which he has received 
will be transformed into eloquence and power, 

DG. 8S. Connery, 





RUGBY FOOT-BALL. 

Torosto, Jan. 10th, 189), 
Dear Mr. Ecitor,---At the last meeting of the Ontario 
Rugby Football Union the questioncanie up for discussion 
whether it would not be advisable to have twelve men on 
a Rugby team instead of fifteen as heretofore. As we all 
know ‘‘heeling-out” fwas introduced some few years ago, 
and to some this has seemed a good move, making the 
game faster ; the ball being less in the scriminage than 
formerly, when it was carried forward by mere weight or 
kicked out to the wings. In former days when passing 
back through the scrimmage was not wlowed, but was 
counted as an off-side play, there were at least seven men 
in the scrimmage and rarely more than two men on each 
wing ; these men were constantly expecting the ball to 
come out to them, and their attention being given to this 
little inclination was felt or opportunity afforded for 
‘scrapping ’’ on the wings. Since the introduction of 
‘“heeling-out” it has been found that in order to insure 
that the ball should come to the quarter precisely there 
must be no man between the centre scrimmager and the 
quarter. The formation in the back division has remain- 
ed the same ; there has been no increase numerically, 
There still remains the same number of forwards: where 
are they to go’ There is no need for them in the scrim- 
mage —even more they are actually in the way, prevent- 
ing the ball coming direct to the quarter—and the result 
is that the men who formerly were ‘ scrinmayers ” are 
now “wings.” The formation of the majority of the 
vlubs in the senior series during the past season was of 
the following design, é.¢e., three heavy men in the centre, 
four wings on one side, and three on the other, a quarter- 

back, three half-backs, and a full-back. 
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As the game is played now the ball rarely, if ever, 
comes out to the side of the scrimmage—towards the 
“wings ”—it goes back to the quarter and from him to 
the halves, if he does not kick or rush himself. He has 
a choice of three courses, cither pass, run, or kick, he can 
scarcely hope to ‘‘ get-away” himself with the present 
formation of wings. I may be wrong, but I take it that 
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with ‘‘heeling-out”’ allowed, it may be laid down as an 
established principle, that there must be no one between 
the centre scrimmager and the quarter, else the quarter 
cannot get the ball with the same exactness and precision 
that he must needs get it, if he is to have a fair chance to 
_ play it. Hence the men must be oa the wings. 

Now then, the ball does not go out towards the sides of 
the scrimmage. ‘The wings du not expect it. Their sole 
endeavor is to keep the men opposite them from ‘“getting- 
on” to their halves and quarter ; and the men opposite to 
them strive to break through. With four men on one 
side of the scrimmage and three on the other, standing 
opposite their opponents for an hour and a half, one side 
straining every muscle to break thiough, the other equal- 
ly watchful and determined that this must be prevented, 
what can be expected but that nothing is further from 
their minds than to remember ‘that the spirit of the 
Grand Old Rugby Game must be preserved *’ What I 
urge is this: That if a team was composed of twelve men 
—if the wings were reduced by three—thus leaving two 
on each side, those remaining are not so far away but 
that the ball is easily watched, and their attention will 
not be given solely to keeping the men opposite to them 
‘‘on-side,” and preventing them from ‘‘ getting-on ” to 
their halves. And so there will be less of this continual 
‘* scrapping ” on the wings which so decidedly disfigures 
the game as played in 1890. It may be said that the 
wings will still ‘scrap ” even with but twelve men a side; 
but even should there not be less proportionally there 
will still be less on the whole. 

Minor reasons may be advanced for the reduction in the 
number ol players; more runuing by the halves; fewer 
men for the referee to watch; less difficulty in discover- 
ing fouls ; less expense in travelling ; and soon. If the 
game can be nade faster, cleaner, and more presentable 
and acceptable to the public, whose intelligent interest in 
the game it is surely worth while to gain, if for nothing 
else for the sake of the ‘ gate” which popularity in any 
game insures, 

Another question Task is this: Is a referee capable of 
conducting a game satisfactorily single-handed’ Can a 
single man watch the ball and the players ? Ex pevience 
has I think taught us that he certainly cannot. ‘To be 
sure this has been denied. But I doubt if those who 
gainsay it have refereed close matches, and know from 
personal experience how diflicultit is, to say the least, to 
watch the ball and to tell whether a man is ‘‘off-side” or 
is taking advantage of the numerous opportunities afford- 
ed for interfering unlawfully with an opponent. The 
system of an umpire and a referee has been iu vogue in 
the United States for some time, and foun] to work 
satisfactorily. 

Lhe American rule reads as follows : 

There shall be an umpire and a referee. The umpire 
shall he nominated by the executive ; the referee shall be 
chosen by the captains of the opposing teams in each 
game. In case of a disagreement the choice shall be with 
the executive, whose decision shall be final. 

(a) The umpire is the judge of the players, and his 
decision is finalin regard to fouls and unfair tactics, 

(b) The referee is judge for the ball and his decision is 
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final on points of play, though his construction of the 
rules may be appealed from to the executive. 

(ec) Both umpire and referee shall use whistles to indi- 
cate cessation of play on fouls, ete. 

Who shall appoint the umpire and referee respectively 
is a subordinate question. Taking as the underlying 
principle that the umpire is judge for the players, and the 
referee is judge tor the ball; and that in all cases in 
which the ball comes in question (as for instance when a 
player lies on the ball in a scrimmage, or handles it in a 
scrimmage) the referee alone shall decide ; regulations 
might easily be framed that would prevent the conflict of 
opinion hetween umpire and referee, or even the necessity 
of their agreeing, for where ever the ball came into ques- 
tion the referee alone would decide. 

Hoping that this will lead to an expression of opinion 
of the Queen’s players, I remain, 

Yours, etce., J. FE. S. 
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GEOGRAPHY ENTRANCE PAPER. 

Mr. Eprror,-— | 

In your issue of Jan, 22nd you severely criticize the 
geography paper submitted by the Department of Kduca- 
tion for the recent entrance examination. You write 
‘‘many of the questions were simply puzzles, and the 
majority of them do pot deal with the subject in hand.” 
¥ cannot agree with you in this statement. The paper to 
my mind was a fair resume of the three departments of 
geography, viz.: mathematical, political and physical. 
If the pupil is to learn the definition of township, eounty 
or city, why should he not learn the practical and politi- 
cal object of these divisions, and the functions of their 
chief officers? You would not say that to define latitude, 
longitude, or zone, was outside the domain of geography ; 
then why should not the student learn the practical ap- 
plication of these lines as in ocean travel or in division of 
climate. It is surely not a puzzle to ask the natural and 
manufactured products of Ontario and her sister pro- 
vinces, and yet, sir, you would be surprised to learn how 
few could answer such a question. You must certainly 
adinit that to draw a map of North America, or to trace 
the course of a vessel from London to Australia, was not 
without the limits of geography, and yet these two ques- 
tions, if correctly answered, were sufficient for a pass. 
The fact is that the teaching of geography in our primary 
schools consists in the learning by rote of the definitions 
of geographical lines, without any idea of their practical 
application, and in committing to memory the names of 
the various divisions of land and water without any con- 
tinuity whatever. The difficulty of this paper lay in its 
being a departure from the ordinary stock questions, but 
a journal always foremost in educational reform should 
rather feel rejoiced at such a change. Teachers of ex- 
perience to whom I have been speaking all agree that the 
questions were eminently fair and practical, and indeed 
valuable as indicating the lines along which geography 
should be taught. Personally, I was much pleased with 
the paper, as 1 think it will mark a new era in the teach- 
ing of this important subject. 

Sincerely, yours, 
EK. Ryan, 
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Dean of the Women’s Medical College and Professor of Principles and Practice 
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HON. MICHAEL SULLIVAN, M.D. 

Hon. M. Sullivan, M.D., Professor of Surgery in the 
Royal Medical College, Dean of the Woman’s Medical 
Colleye, and Professor of Surgery 1) that institution, 
first saw the light in picturesque Killarney, in the year 
1838. His this country when the 
“Senator was a mere youth, and settled first at Chambly, 
then at Montreal, and finally in Kingston. After re- 
ceiving an excellent primary education, he entered 
Regiopolis, when that institution was in her zenith, and 
soon took rank as the most brilliant student in that once 
famous seat of learning. | 

Entering the Medical College as one of her first 
students, he quickly gave evidence of that profundity of 
research and yrasp of detail so characteristic of him, and 
which have contributed so much to his remarkable suc- 
cess. It was during his college days that he evinced a 
decided taste for Anatomy, a study he has never relaxed, 
and to-day, as an anatomist, he stands without a compeer 
in the Dominion. 

During his college course he held the position of 
Prosector of Anatomy, Demonstrator of Anatomy, and 
of House Surgeon to the Kingston General Hospital. 
His final examination was no less brilliant, and was the 
subject of special mention at the Convocation. In 1858 
he began the practice of his profession in Kingston, and 
quickly took the front rank among his confreres. Shortly 
afterwards he was appointed Professor of Anatomy in 
the Royal Medical College, and on the retirement of Dr. 
Dickson he was called to fill the vacant Chair of Surgery, 
which position he bas filled with honor till the present 
day. His strong personality, lis kindly sympathetic 
nature, combined with his great fluency and his extra- 
ordinary command of the most minute details of his 
subject, make him the idol of his students, who never 
cease to hold him in affectionate remembrance. His 
fame as a surgeon is beyond question, He has held 
every honor that the medical profession could bestow on 
him. He was for years a member of the Medical Council 
and also examiner in Anatomy for that body, where he 
did much to raise this subject to its present status. 
After much trouble to himself he prepared dissections 
and was the first to use such at the council exami- 


parents came to 


nation, though he incurred considerable odium at 
the time. The wisdom of his course, however, is now 
proven. In 1884 he was eketed to the Presidency 
of the Dominion Medical Association, and his inau- 
gural address to that body in Montreal was 


considered a masterpiece of medical research. When the 
Woman’s Medical College was established in Kingston, 
Dr. Sullivan was appointed to the Chair of Anatomy. 
Last fall, when that college was passing through a very 
alarming crisis, the Doctor was persuaded to accept the 
position of Dean. He set to work with his remarkable 
energy, reconstructed his staff, recommended the pur- 
chase of a new building, brought order out of chaos, and to- 
day, through his exertions, the Woman’s Medical College 
holds a firmer position than at any period in her history. 
Shortly after graduating, Dr. Sullivan was appointed 
Surgeon to the Hotel Dieu, which position he still re- 
tains. His skill as a Surgeon soon brought fame to that 
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institution, and whatever of renown it now claims was 
due mainly to his efforts. Many a poor sufferer has 
reason to remember both his genius and his charity. 
Space will not permit us to speak at any length of the 
Doctor's political achievements. He was an alderman 
for many years, and for two successive years held the 
Mayor's chair, being the first Mayor elected by popular 
In January, 1884, he was appointed to the Cana- 
the 
questions of the hour. Long may he live to enjoy the 
proud position he holds, both in the medical world and in 
the legislative halls of his country. In wishing him 
many years in the Royal, the writer speaks not only his 
own wishes, but those of every student who has come 
under the charm of his magnetic influence. 


vote. 


dian Senate, where his voice is often heard on 
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COLLEGE NEws. 


CONVERSAZIONE. 
J TUHOUGH the annual conversazione in Queen’s cannot 

be said to be the event in the social life of Kingston, 
yet it occupies no secondary place among those prominent 
social gatherings for which the old limestone city has long 
been famous. It is the one opportunity which the students 
in the various faculties have of returning the warin hos- 
pitality of the Kingston people, and though each enter- 
tuinment has seemingly surpassed the previous 
one, it may safely be said the one held on Friday evening, 
Feb. 6th, reached the apex of the students’ brilliant suc- 
cesses. I'he bare and grim old walls of the corridors 
and class rooms were for the occasion completely trans- 
formed, and, by a generous supply of bunting of every 
shade and description, presented a most gorgeous ap- 
pearance. . 

‘The guests began to arrive shortly after 8 o'clock, and 
soon Convocation Hall, the rooms and corridors, upstairs 
and down, were thronged. Truly did Kingston that 
night assemble “her beauty and her chivalry,” 
and to the eyes of the innocent freshmen, who for the 
first time were permitted to gaze on the scene, was pre- 
sented a picture that will long be remembered. At the 
head of the mainstairs the Battery band was stationed, 
and from 8 to 9 pealed forth strains such as only -the 
baton of Band-master Carey can produce. In a small 
recess exquisitely fitted up as a reception room the guests 
were presented in a inost royal manner by Mr. Lavers 
to Mesdames Mowat, Ross, Herald and Goodwin, and 
then passed on to Convocation Hall. 

At 9 o’clock the programme in Convocation Hall was be: 
gun by the President, N. BR. Carmichael, M.A., ascend- 
ing the platform and formally welcoming the ladies and 
gentlemen assembled. Then began one of the most 
enjoyable concerts that Kingston has listened to for some 
time. The first number on the programme was not given, 
The students seem to have expended all their energy on 
the preparation, and the public were not treated as in 
former years to any glees. A banjo quartette by Messrs. 
Folger, Kent, Bates and Porteous, was greeted with the 
applause it well deserved. Miss Laura Folger is so well 
and favorably known in Kingston’ that her singing re- 
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quires no comment. Mr, D. G. 8. Connery gave two 
readings, and well upheld the wide reputation he holds 
as an elocutionist. The main part of the programme was 
taken by the Misses Stevenson, of Guelph, who appeared 
in four nuinbers. — It was their first appearance in King- 
ston, and to the music-loving part of the audience their 
singing was a rich treat. Their pretty stage manner at 
once captivated the hearts of all present, and their exeeu- 
tion, particularly in the duets, was almost perfect. 
They sang two duets--‘* Two Merry Girls,” by Glover, 
and ‘‘The Fisherman,” by Cabussi, the latter one 
especially calling forth most enthusiastic applause. Miss 
C. Stevenson sang as a solo the ‘‘ Flower Girl,” and Miss 
M. Stevenson sang ‘The Daisies.” They shall certainly 
receive a warm welcome in Kingston should they ever 
come back again. 

After the concert large numbers at once repaired to the 
upper flat 

‘* And there the sound of flute and fiddle 
Gave signal sweet in that old hall,” 


and from 10 o'clock until past midnight, were the glow- 
ing hours chased with flying feet For those who cared 
not for the dance sutticient entertainment was provided 
in Convocation Hall. About 10:30 the Fisk Jubilee 
Singers made their appearance and very kindly sang a 
number of their popular melodies, After this Prof: 
Shortt gave a very interesting talk on the Causes of 
Poverty. 

Prof. Dupuis was to have given a talk on Crook- 
ed Ways, but through some mistake it was omitted, 
much to the regret of many present, The omission was 
not Im any way owing to the professor, but to the com- 
mittee who had charge of the various parts of the pro- 
gramme, 

Refreshments were served in several of the rooms, 
an arrangement which added much to the success of the 
evening, 

Taken altogether it was a perfect snecess. The 
students who had charge of the various parts of the 
evening’s entertainment did their work nobly. 

The Reception Committee was under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Nickle, and they were indefatigable in their 
efforts. The visiting delegates from the various colleges 
were most royally treated by our fellows. Several of 
them spoke throughout the evening conveying the greet- 
ings of their colleges to Queen’s, | 

The decorations surpassed anything we have yet seen, 
which is due to Mr. J. McLennan, chairman of that 
committee. Mr. Muirhead had charge of the refresh- 
ments, and the arrangements for that important part 
were carried out as only Jack knows how. 

The program for the entire evening was under the 
direction of Mr, D, Strachan, and he proved himself 
equal to the occasion. | 

The conversazione of ’91 will be a red letter day for 
Queen's, and will long be remembered by all present, 
who were unanimous in their praises of the students. 

The artistic programmes, gotten up by the Whiy, were 
the subject of much admiration during the evening. 


SPRING ASSIZES. 

The readers of the JouRNAL will be surprised at the 
uumber of cases coming before the supreme court of the 
Royal this spring. We have done our best for them at 
our local court, but they have either appealed their cases 
or been found guilty of such deeds ag ean only receive 
their reward at the hands of our Chief Justice, the Dean 
of the Facnlty. Some of them might well be spared 
public mention, while the career of others has been so 
checkered that it would be Injustice to our patrous to 
withhold their biographies. We will be pardoned, how- 
ever, if we vive brief notices, as time and space prevent 
our prolonging even so interesting a stuff. Mneluding 
those who are taking a post mortem course, we have in 
all forty-six fellows who have dared the dangers of the 
den and been taken in the toils. We would like to 
speak a good word for them as a class, but intimate 
acquaintance with them, and faint regard for the truth 
are in this case incompatible. We will let them loose, 
one by one, and allow our readers to draw their own 
conclusions : 

No. 1.—J. E. McCuaig, alias Whiskers, the son of a 
Presbyterian minister, is in spite of his divine origin a 
living witness to the truth of the old adage that valuable 
goods are done up in small parcels. We firmly believe 
that Johnnie’s medical career will be a most successful 
one; in fact, we are so confident of it that we are pre- 
pared to bet. With a cranium well furnished internally 
with medical knowledge, but sufticiently bare and 
polished externally to inspire confidence, his fame and 
fortune are assured. 

No. 2.—W. Johnson, commonly known as Billy, hails 
from Carleton Place. Billy began his career in life as a 
cloth-slinger, but, “ finding the enclosure behind the 
counter not sufficiently large to contain him, relinquished 
merchandizing to enter the illimitable field of medical 
science.” Here he hoped, and not in vain, that “his 
ambition and love of enterprise might find room and 
scope to wrestle with the ponderous problems and con- 
flicting theories that science has yet to elucidate.” We 
fondly hope this is a reliable extract from his speech 
made at Trinity Medical dinner last December. During 
Billy’s college course he has won the esteem of both 
professors and students, and because of his urbane 
manners and elaborately trained moustache, figures 
highly among the fairer sex. We forbode for him a 
bright future. 

/ No. 3.—D. N. MacLennan, Chief Justice of the Con- 
cursus Iniquitatis et Virtutis. To see him seated in the 
chair of power, one hand occupied with a fierce looking 
mustache, a corn-cob in the opposite corner of his mouth, 
and endeavoring to put on a severe smile, one might take 
him for a veritable chief justice. Duncan by no means 
limits his courting propensities to college hours, and now 
we can recommend him to the ladies as very proficient in 
the art. After graduating he will take a post-mortem 
course near where Coach's Limp is made. 

No. 4.--W. A. Stuart, B.A., better known among the 
boys as ‘‘ Weelie,” is also among the list of intending 
graduates. We sincerely hope he will be successful in the 
coming exain., for he is one of the best fellows we have ever 
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associated with. Asa student he acquitted himself weq]| 
in Arts, and did still better in Medicine. As fellow 
students with him for three years we have found only 
one failing in him--his fondness of music. He knows 
two tunes, one is ‘* God Save the Queen,” the other isn’t. 
We shall indeed miss him when he is gone. | 

“No. 5.--J. Brady, the world-renowned pianist, is the 
next on the list. Never more will the college halls re- 
echo with the sound of his footsteps, as with graceful 
serpentine movement and howed head he glides into class 
‘late as usual.” As a student he has distinguished him- 
self by his astuteness in diagnosis, which fact received 
due recognition in his appointment as one of the medical 
experts of the court, With many regrets we bid him 
farewell, conscious his place will be hard to fill, while he 
tells us that what he will miss most of all is the ‘At 
home in the den.” 

No. 6.---Mild, gentle, brown-eyed Jimmie Campbell, 
having always resided within the walls of the Limestone 
City, is a well-known land mark. He has of late years 
been instructing the youthful mind how ‘to shoot.” 
While in this cupacity he has a great habit of impressing 
upon the rising generation the national emblem, ‘‘red, 
white and blue.” He would make a good Yankee, as he 
invariably furnished stripes, while the youngsters saw 
stars. Jim is a clever student, a nuisance in class, when 
he doesn’t slope, yet altogether a ‘‘ hail fellow well met,” 
and we launch him forth npon the generous public with 
the prophecy that he will never bring a stain upon the 
Royal. 

No, 7.—A. Carmichael, as Junior Judge and Senior 
Demonstrator, has befriended many a verdant freshman, 
but we understand he has wider schemes of philanthropy 
on his mind. Often of Jate has he ‘‘stood on the bridge 
at midnight” pondering on the future, and if his strength 
of heart is commensurate with his fine physique, some- 
thing must come. He is one of the few men who has not 
a “know-it-all” expression, when asked a question by a 
modest inquiring junior. His audible smile will carry 
cheer to many a bedside, if he does not get married be- 
fore he leaves the city. | | 

No. 8.--J. White is a hustler, both in the class-room 
and on a campus. When he leaves “‘for the owld sod” 
next spring, Queen’s will lose one of the best wing men 
in Canada. Jim’s tackle is phenomenal and peculiar to 
himself ; he leaps three or four feet into the uir, twines 
his arms, legs and neck around his unfortunate victim 
and brings him to the earth with the cheerful thud that 
is heard when an ink bottle makes a rapid flank move- 
ment on a cat and strikes square amidship. Apart from 
this, his favorite amusement, he is perfectly harmless, 
and you would like to meet him. It was whispered 
around last fall, after a friendly game with the R.M.C., 
that he had been nick-named ‘‘yellow fever” by the 
Cadets because he was so fatal, but this is regarded as 
untrue. 
prejudice the general public against Jim in practice, and 
wish him that success which he undoubtedly deserves. 

No. 9.—‘‘Turn the crank, Dinnis, and bring up 
Valleau,” the most popular man of his year. Saying 
little, but a great reader, and a greater thinker ; he, if 


We hope that these few remarks will not — 
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knowledge is taken into consideration, will certainly 
carry off the medal, and this being the case, no one will 
congratulate him more sincerely than—himself. (Good- 
bye, Archie, old boy, we would fain keep you amongst us 
a little longer, for, in losing you, the weaker ones lose an 
ever-ready friend and helper; and the erring ones will 
miss your wise decisions as foreman of the Grand Jury. 

No. 10.—J. T. Kennedy ascribes his love for the heal- 
ing art to heredity. His love for the gentler sex prob- 
ably springs from the same great source. He can boast 
of the honor of being more noticed for his genius in this 
latter line by that truth-loving De Dobis column of the 
JOURNAL than any other man of his year. Like all 
great surgeons he beyan his medical career by fainting at 
an operation, but whether this was real, or a feint in 
order to get the brandy given as a restorative, is not yet 
known. Be this as it may, Jack is an indefatigable 
student, and the absence of his hypertrophied moustache 
next session will be regretted by the students, nurses, 
and young ladies of Kingston. 

No. 1l.—R. R. Robinson is another of our popular 
boys. This is beeause Bobby is always in good humor 
and ready to amuse us. After a year or two in Arts, by 
way of preparation, he began the study of medicine, and 
was soon convinced of the fact that we are ‘‘ fearfully 
and wonderfully made ” Livery student learns that on 
his first extremity. We hope our friend’s future will be 
a bright one, that in the practice of so noble a profession 
his labors may be crowned with success, and farther, that 
during the few days he will remain with us he will put 
on his most cheerful look and cease, now and forever, to 
sing in that mournful strain—*‘ Oh where! Oh where is 
my little dog gone ’” 

No, 12.—W. F. Wood.—We used to know him well, 
but since he joined the army of benedicts, alas, alas, he 
is no longer one of the boys. We are informed that the 
first years of his course were spent in Germany. There, 
we understand, he became very intimate with Koch, and 
gave him a few hints that have since been given to the 
public. We always thought Queen’s must have had 
some hand in this discovery, and now we see that, as: 
usual, she takes the lead. Such a mind as his will no 
doubt not long remain dormant when relieved of class 
duties, and we fully expect to herr of him again. | 

No. 13.—J. Moore, V.S., has been adding to his 
knowledge of the diseases of horses and hens the ills 
that human ‘‘flesh is heir tu.”” He has had some practical 
experience of these, and he has become so impressed with 
the value of trained nurses that he will probably not 
attempt to practice without one. John has firm faith 
in that scripture, ‘It’s an ill wiud that blows nobody 
good.” We never before could quite understand why 
John was so fond of surgery, and why he should be so 
‘‘ yreat in detail.” Though he has been with us so short 
a time, his time-honored head will not soon be forgotten 
among us. . 

No. 14.—E. H. McLean is another of the number that 
will shortly come to the relief of suffering humanity. Of 
this grandee we are unable to speak from personal know- 
ledge, but some one has said of E. H. ‘‘ to see him is to 
admire him, to know him is to adore him.” We give 
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this to the public without refutation, as we believe the 
eulogium emanated trom one possessing a finer instinct, a 
gentler nature anda purer mind. Karnest's late rejec- 
tion of a tin whistle and adoption of a well-trained terrier 
must have rendered decided beneficial service in’ the 
captivation of so many of Kingston’s fair-haired, We 
extend to him a wish of prosperity, confident that he will 
never dishonor a calling that will ever faithfully serve a 
true man. 


No. 15.--I. J. Foley, cynic, Wwoman-hater and philoso- 
pher, is also profoundly learned in drugs. His sole 
pleasure in life seems to be to twirl the imaginary ends 
of his stunted rnbicund moustache, Well, Joe, we hope 
in your future peregrinations that you will find a more 
congenial soil in which to instil your pessimism than in 
the jolly careless meds. Nevertheless, strange to say, all 
the boys like him, and all will say that Joe is one of the 
finest fellows they have met in the den, When he leaves 
us for New York, Canada will confer another of her 
many favors on Uncle Sam. 


No. 16.—J. F. Gibson sports a horse and rig, yet is not 
conspicuously a ladies’ man. He is perhaps the only one 
of the crew who is invariably *‘ up in the morning early,” 
and who does not need to ‘‘toss coppers” for recreation. 
He intends to make all his diagnoses at sight, so, as a 
precautionary measure, regularly takes lectures with his 
eyes shut on account of his precocity. The senate will 
no doubt overlook his youth and allow him to blossom in 
the spring. 

No. 17.—H. A. Parkyn.—To describe this gentleman 
would require the pen of a philosopher and a poet. 
Watty don’t leave any around the college, and Tom 
Marquis wouldn’t lend me his, so Parkyn will have to be 
satisfied with ordinary indelible lead pencil, Here are 
a few of H. A’s accomplishments : Musician, physician, 
vocalist, ventriloquist, hockeyist and foot-ballist. Only 
Space prevents us extending the list. In instrumental 
music his range is from the church organ to the bass 
drum. He also hus a few select tunes that he plays by 
thumping the top of his‘head with’ his shut fist. Some 
people might imagine that H. A’s head is hollow. Any 
such idea would be erroneous. We Simply state a fact 
and will forfeit $1,000 to any party who wil] prove to our 
satisfaction that Parkyn cannot play Yankee Doodle on 
his head. We don’t mean standing on his head, but by 
thumping his open head with his shut fist. We hope 
this is clear, In hockey, foot-ball, and other sports Mr. 
Parkyn is one of the most energetic workers the univer- 
sity has ever had, and there can be no doubt that Queen’s 
owes much of her success in athletics to him. 


No. 18.—J. E. Macnee, the book-worm of the class, is 
not as strong as they make ’em, and no wonder. The 
riumber of state periodicals he has devoured in the read. 
Ing room during hig course would have nauseated a 

bigger man. If his liver is not entirely filled with hob- 
nails, we suspect the rest of the space is occupied with 
microbes. The guardianship of an erring youth—his 
room-mate—also weighs heavily on his mind. His 
specialty is locating cerebral functions, which he can do 
with all the exactness of an old-fashioned phrenologist. 
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His indomitable spirit will carry him to some quiet 
country village where he will build up a good constitn- 
tion and a large practice. 

No. 19..--D. Herald, nearly related to one of the 
‘powers that be,” since coming to college has developed 
a great fancy for skating and ladies, not to mention 
many other things, amongst them, the study of medicine. 
He is quite a favorite with the fair sex. Though young, 
he is already furnished with a complete set of side- 
boards of the most approved Style. Of quiet disposition, 
he is a favourite with the Y.M.C.A. men. We wish 
him success, 


No, 20.—M..D. Ryan, a real scientist. How my pen 
delights to write the words! He began to study the 
origin and insertion of the Pectoralis Major muscle. 
After some preliminary study the origin became clear to 
him. But to many minds, in those days, the insertion 
of this wonderful musele was enshrouded with darkness. 
Toa truly great mind difficulty is a spur. With the 
courage of Livingston searching for the source of the 
Nile, Mr. Ryan determined to follow this muscle to its 
termination. At last, after much patient, sclf-sacrificing 
toil, he succeeded in demonstrating that it is inserted 
into the anterior bicipital ridge of the humerus. His 
fellow students, being now compelled to recognize the 
keenness of perception which characterizes him, raised 
him to the highest oftice in the gift of the Concursus—its 
private detective, In that also he has distinguished him- 
self, for many an ill-starred freshie, many an unlucky 
second or third year mau has been dragged to cringe be- 
fore its awful tribunal. 

No. 21.—K. B. Eehtlin, B.A.—Well, Ech., must we 
really say good-bye? We would willingly stop here and 
not write another word. Whatis the use? Who does 
not know this handsome student? Who has watched 
Queen’s foot-bal] team and not picked him out? His 
eagle eye tukes in the scrimmage, and ag the enemy darts 
swiftly off with the ball, our hero hotly pursues, seizes 
hitn with a vice-like grip and winds him up, then tallies 
four, A lady spectator once remarked that he reminded 
her of the Black Knight in Ivanhoe; but we fancy he 
more closely resembled Gilpin, for he eke’d with all his 
might. Though not in his post-graduate course, he has 
been a long time at Queen’s, and has always taken a 
lively interest in the Y.M.C.A, and the Alma Mater, in 
the latter of which he is senior wrangler. We are sure 
that in the future practice of his profession, or in walking 
the hospital, he will always ‘‘ take the cake.” 

No, 22.—J. Emmons, popularly known as ‘* Jack,” 
(not the Ripper) is a fine fellow, and his ovcasional Visits 
to the Royal made him a favorite. He was one of our 
promising students, but his ambition, his fondness for 
lemonade and his love of adventure has led him to 
migrate to Texas. It is confidently expected that he 
will “hold the place down.” From the staff he took 
with him we judge he intends to found a college with a 
dispensary and shooting gallery attached, though some 
have hinted that he would edit a paper called ‘ The 
Missionary Outlook.” 


(To be continued. ) 
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PINE STREET PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 

The circumstances under which this building was com- 
menced have already been described in a December issue 
of the Jounnat. It is now gratifying to report that in 
spite of all difficulties a handsome little church has been 
all but completed. It is a neat and solid frame structure, 
lighted by twenty-two large windows of mottled cathe- 
dral glass with stained borders, and 1ts external appear- 
ance is quite an ornament to the vicinity. Inside every 
thing could not fail to please the most fastidious, Rows of 
comfortable pews provide sittings for about 400 people. 
Every pew has a reversible back for Sabbath school pur- 
poses. The pulpit, table and sofa are of. black walnut 
finished in modern style. An anovymous friend has made 
a present of « beautiful pulpit bible. 

The dedication service was held on Feb. 8th, at 11 
a.m, by the very Rev. Principal Grant. In spite of a 
snowstorm the chureh was filled. Kverybody admired 
the cheerful auditorium. Round the pulpit were lovely 
floral decorations in honor of the event. The learned 
Principal, with his wonted eloquence, drew lessons for 
the occasion from Nehemiah’s building of the walls of 
Jerusalem. In the afternoon Rev. W. W. Carson offi- 
ciated. The weather having cleared up ciowds from the 
various congregations filled to overflowing the little 
church, In the evening the Rev. Mr. Laing preached to 
a good congregation. At the three services students and 
city friends swelled the ranks of the choir, and the sing- 
ing was excellent. 

The collections for the day amounted to $78, 

On the following Tuesday a sale was held by the 
Ladies’ Aid Society and it proved very successful. The 
same evening a concert concluded the opening ceremonies. 
It was a most enjoyable entertainment. The Rev. 
Messrs. Macgillivray and Houston were there with happy 
words of congratulation and encouragement from their 
respective congregations, Students were there in force 
with glees, solos, recitations and readings. Citizens were 
ably represented on,the programme by Mr. and Mrs. 
Crumley. The chair was occupied in turn by Professor 
Goodwin, President of the city Y.M.C.A., and Professor 
Harris, R.M.C. Both of them made appropriate 
speeches. Everybody went home feeling happier by the 
evening’s experience. 

The total cost of the church will be about $3,000. Of 
this $1,700 has been already subscribed. The Sabbath 
school undertakes to defray the cost of the windows— 
$125. Of this $50 has been put in. The Ladies’ Aid 
Society take the furnishing fund in hand—amount, $350. 
They have paid in $100. ‘he sale and concert yielded 
€130. There is still a balance of over $900 to he provided 
for, but by the exertions of the people themselves and 
the liberality of friends, it? is hoped that the debt will 
soon be wiped off. 

Mr. Boyd is to be warmly congratulated on the success 
of his labors for this neglected portion of the city. The 
new congregation will be a lasting monument to his un- 
tiring zeal and energy in the Master’s cause He cesires 
the JouRNAL to express his gratitude to the young 
people and others from the city churches who have 
helped him ov with willing hands. 


HOCKEY. 
On Feb. 12th, Queen’s defeated the Kingston H. C. by 


7 tu 0, and won the championship of the Kingston district. 


Ontario Hockey League. So far this season our team 
has been unbeaten. Lony may it continue so. 

The match with the Kingston club was, as may be 
judged from the score, rather one-sided, and the heavy 
collegians added to their otherwise brilliant gaine a seem- 
ingly, in this case, unnecessary feature, viz., that of 
knocking their Opponents down at every available op- 


portunity. Immediately after the game started Queen’s 


managed to score the only goal made in the first half. 
But after the first reverse the city men played up well, 
and often proved themselves troublesome antagonists, 
But in the second half the play ceutered around the 
Kingston yvoal, and of the numberless shots made there- 
on, half-a-dozen or thereabouts went through, At the 
finish the vietors were carried off the ice by their enthu- 
siastic friends. 

The members of the team are as follows : 

(soal-—Giles, 

Point--Curtis. 

Cover Point--Parkyn. 

Wings— Davis and Waldron. 

Forwards—Cunningham and Herald. 


—————_——— 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
FEBRUARY, 11th, 1891. 

My Dear Miss W.—--: The granting of your yester- 
day’s request seems most pleasantly possible to me, as I 
sit at the desk in my quiet, cosy office, this glorious win- 
ter morning. 

‘Write something for the JOURNAL!” That charm- 
ingly arranged jumble of philosophic erudition and ex- 
uberant nonsense. Indeed! it were strange if one could 
not write almost anything one chose, and still be happy 
in one’s choice. 

“Write!’? The day in itself is an inspiration. 
‘Bor the JouRNAL!” The flash of the bright, warm 
sunlight on the icy pavement but symbolizes the glow of 
youthful enthusiasm, falling upon the crystallized wisdom 
of maturer years, so noticeable in every number of that 
perennial periodival., 

Listen! There’s a humied step in the hall, a hasty 
summons from the bell. 

Fling down the pen—there’s work to do! After all, 
tis well that we have even inspired moments ; for do they 
not enable us to meet life’s stern realities with more 


courageous heart than were otherwise possible ? . 
But a brief half-hour, and the day-dream of the study 


is changed to a hand-to-hand encounter with the king of 
terrors. 

Only a defective flue, permitting the escape of deadly 
vapor into the sleeper’s chamber ; but the livid lips, 
staring eyes, and convulsed form of the sufferer, give 
evidence that alone in the application of swift and certain 


remedies lies hope of recovery. 
+ + * ¥ * 


At home once more. The afternoon sunbeams are al- 
ready seeking the western windows, and, while my 
patient is peacefully resting, with the faint flush reliev- 
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ing the pallor of cheek and brow, my soul goes out in 
thankfulness to the Father of lights, who, in the waning 
centuries of Time, wills that even upon His handmaidens 
shall the spirit of healing rest ; and to our noble instruct- 
ors, who, by their patient teaching and generous counsel 
are enabling us to meet the emergencies, and fulfil the re- 
quirements of life in this, the golden dawn of a millenia] 
age. 

T'o-day’s chance for leisure is past, and instead of an 
essay [ can but offer an apology. R. Vv. OF. 


Mag—Net-ismn is all that is left of the class °9]. 





Miss Skimmin has been compelled to give up her year, 
owing to ill health. 





We regret that Miss Leavitt has been called home on 
account of the dangerous illness of her mother, 





Prof.—Why were you not at my class this morning ? 
Truant Student.—I was calling on my dressmaker. 
Prof.-—(smiling) Oh, quite necessary, 
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US. 


NE of the staff has handed us the following stanzas. 
() He claims that he found them jn the corridor just 
outside the lock box of the sophomore poet, and consider- 
ing the well-known attraction this poet has for the ladies 
we quite believe his statement, as no doubt all will. 

STUDENTS AND MAIDENS. 
Students love all pretty maidens, 
Maids with lovely ways and sweet, 
Love them from their angel faces, 
Down unto their tender feet, 








REFRAIN.— How we love them, love them, love them, 
Love them ever, ever, ever, 
Love the lovely Kingston maidens, 
With their pretty ways and sweet. 


Freshie lads are (inostly) cheeky, 
Kingston girls are (mostly) sweet, 

Freshie boys are (slightly) bashful, 
When these Kingston girls they meet. 


REFRAIN. —But we love all pretty maidens, 
Maids with lovely ways and sweet - 


Love them from their angel faces, ete, 


Sophomores are (mostly) clever, 
Kingston girls are (somewhat) wise 

Sophomores (sometimes) feel foolish, 
Glancing into maiden’s eyes, —Rer. 


Juniors (all) are very lazy, 

Kingston girls are (mostly) smart, 
Junior men will have to hustle 

If they’d win a maiden’s heart, —Rer. 


Seniors (all) are independent, 
Kingston maids are (mostly) meck, 
Seniors find the maids quite willing, 
When they their affections seek. —Rur. 
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Really, Mr. MeM 
Try again. 





n, we must congratulate you. 


Freshman to fourth year man.—What is single tax 
anyhow ? 

H s.—I’m not quite sure but I think itis a tax on 
every unmariied man over twenty-one. 











Prof.—Mr, , from whom did the Apostle Jude 
get his idea concerning the fall of the angels ? 
Mr. .--From John Milton, sir, 








As the train steamed into the Station, lately, bearing 
the delegates to the Y.M.C.A. Convention held here, the 
representatives from a certain institution (not the Deaf 
and Dumb Institute) were lustily singing, ‘‘ Rescue the 
Perishing.”” Thanks. 





Wanted.—-A professional ticket agent for the Mission- 
ary Association. College man preferred. Applications 
must be in before the next Pine St. mission concert, One 
having the additional accomplishment of bill-posting pre- 
ferred. Also a leader for the Queen’s College glee club. 


OFT WHEN THE BALMY SPELL. 

Oft, when the balmy spell 

Of morning sleep still binds me, 
And loud the breakfast bell 

Of work again reminds me ; 
I long for one— 
For only one 

Good solid hour’s more snoozing, 
And rub my eyes ° 
As I arise, 

And think of what I’m losing. 
Thus, when the balmy spell 

Of morning sleep still binds me, 
The ringing breakfast bell 

Of work again reminds me. 


When I remember all 

My morning naps so broken, 
] fain would words let fall, 

That better were unspoken. 
I feel like one 

_ Who fain would run 

Some hard lost contest over, 
And heave a sigh, 
To think that I 

Have been disturbed in clover. 
Thus when the balmy spell 

Of morning sleep still binds me, 
That horrid breakfast bel] 

Of work again reminds me. 

S. G. R., 91. 





-A howling epidemic has broken out in Divinity Hall, 
on which the medical expert from the Royal gives the 
following report : 

Subjective symptoms: On account of their tender age 
nothing could be learned from some of them. Others, 
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with uncontrollable anguish, sobbed ‘belles, belles,” 
adding in explanation : ‘* Which she did thrice refuse,” 

Objective symptoms: Great nervous excitement, eyes 
wildly staring, strong contortions of the body, accom- 
panied with tossing of the arms and loud spasmodic cries. 

Diagnosis ; Some are suffering from infantile colic. In 
others, too sudden check of amatory functions has result- 
-ed in hysteria, with strong tendency to puerile insanity. 

Prognosis: Favorable. 

Treatment: Antispasmodic at 9 a.m., to ward off re- 
curring attacks ; soothing draught of ‘‘New Theology ” 
to act as a cardiac sedative; ‘‘milk diet” at 3 p.m. ; 
gentle exercise; one ‘‘at home” a week ; change of 
scene and fresh country air in the spring. 





Now these are the generations of the higher vertebrata, 
In the Cosmic period the unknowable evoluted the bipedal 
mammiatia and every man of the earth, while he was yet 
a monkey, and the horse while he was yet an hipparion, 
and the hipparion before he was an oridon. Qut of the 
ascidian came the amphibian and begat the pentadactyle, 
and the pentadactyle by inheritance and selection pro- 
duced the hylobate from which are the simiadae in all 
their tribes, and out of the simiadae the lemur prevailed 
above his fellows and produced the platyrbine monkey, 
and the platyrbine begat the catarrbine monkey, and the 
catarrbine monkey begat the authropoid ape, and the 
ape begat the longimanous orang, and the orang begat 
thechimpanizee, and the chimpanizee evoluted the what-is- 
it, and the what-is-it went into the land of Nod and took 
him a wife of the long imanous gibbons, and in process of 
the cosmic period were born unto them and their child- 
ren the anthropomorphic primordial types. The homun- 
clus, the prognathus, the troglodyte, the autochthon, the 
terragen, these are the gencratious of primeval man. 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 
Joun McFar-np: Conversats are a complete failure, 
of late years. Why, they have no Glees, no—no— 

C. C. AntHuRS: No sandwiches, John. 

Good-bye, latch-key, nu more fun, 

No more coming in at half-past one. 

Yours affectionately, 
W. J. Her-s-y, 








‘*Here’s a dollar. JouRNAL much appreciated. Latest 
just arrived. Just laid aside to pen this.” 
; | W. J. Parrrrson, M.A., 88, Caledonia. 





‘JOURNAL has been coming regularly and has given 


me a pleasant hour each time it has come.” 
T. G. ALLEN, M.A., ’88, Seaforth. 











AGENTS WANTED | 


“DOMINION ILLUSTRATED” 


In every Canadian town and village. Special inducements offered in 
addition to commission. For particulars address 


THE SABISTON LITHO. & PUB. CO., 


Publishers, Montreal. 





QUEEN'S COLLEGE JOURNAL. 


LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


t.— Becatse it is particularly adapted to College work, having been in- 
vented by that distinguished British Scientist, Prof, Everett, of 
Queen's College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col- 
lege student requires, 

2.—It is the briefest legible system extant. 





3-—It is simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to learn and easy to read 

4— Hardly any grammalogues, while in Pitmanic systenis these are 
counted hy the thousand. 

5.--Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written at speed and read 
afterwiurds-—-a feature which no other system can boast of. 


6.—No one who bas mastered its principles has given it up for another 
system, while numbers bave abandoned the Piunan systems and 
use Everett's. 
7-—~No need of a teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 
system yourself during the holidays. 
For circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y. MALONE, Queen’s College, Kingston. 
Se ey se epee 


D.L.DOWD’SHEALTHEXERCISER 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People : 


Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete or Invalid. 
A complete gymnasium. ‘Takes up but 6 inches 
a square flour-room ; new, scientific, durable, compre- 
Mhensive, cheap.  Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
w lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 
it. Send for Hlustrated circular, 4o engravings, no 
charge. Prof. 1. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 





(TRADE MAKK.) 
Vocal Culture, 9 Bast rath Stu, New York, 


a 








10 PER CENT. OFF TO STUDENTS AT 
Hardy's One Price Store, 
ee 


We Want Your Bookbinding. 


BOOKBINDING AND RULING OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


ea 

C. H. OTTO, 
BOOK BINDER, 

11 Montreal Street, ~ 


ee 


MAGAZINES and MUSIC bound in any style. 


BLANK BOOKS ruled and bound to any pattern 
desired. 
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N this issue we present the portrait of Prof. Goodwin. 
| Since his connection with Queen’s the chemistry de- 
partment has made rapid advancement, and the science 
course of which it forms a partis now one of the most 
popular in the University. The increased demand for 
science masters in Ontario at the present time makes it 
important that still further advances be made. The open- 
ing of the new Science Hall next session will give a fresh 
impetus to the work and provide excellent advantauyes 
for both students and professors. is «le- 
servedly popular not only among his own students but 
among all who have the privilege of his acyuaintance. A 
brief sketch of his life is given in another column, 


* * 
» 


Prof. Goodwin 


The religious papers have recently been 
tion to what is variously termed “New Theology,” 
“Higher Criticism” or ‘New Apologetic.” With regar.t 
to the poiuts in dispute we eXpress no opinion ; 
think the criticism might be more temperately written. 
If those who hold what are considered heterodox opin- 
ions are sincerely seeking the truth, they should receive 
warm sympathy and encouragement. If they are not 
sincere, nothing will please them so much as to be sav- 
avely denounced by professedly orthodox writers. 

In any ease, the sarcasm, the denunciation, and the 
calling of names which has been indulged in by some who 
have taken the position of champions of orthodoxy is 
wholly out of place. Such & procedure has a strong 
tendency to make all fair-minded people distrust the 
candour of those in it, and to question whether he who 
in such a manner is contident of the truth of 
A still more serious result is likely to 


calling atten- 


but we 


‘arenes |” 
his own position. 
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follow such action. For when ordinary people hear an 
wdvoeate abuse the plaintit!s attorney, they are alniost 
certain to conclude that he himself has no case. Hence 
they are led to doubt tlhe truth of a view which has to be 


defended by such inproperv means, 


a + 
ns 


We have much pleasure in publishing, in another 
Won, a eriticism of ovr criticism of Father Huntington's 
While we cannot quite agree 


Gs} - 


lecture in Journal No. 7. 
with the conclusions of our critic, 
discuss social and political qnestions might Tearn a lesson 
of moderation and brotherly kindness from the spirit per- 
vading the article. As this is a subject of great import- 
ance a few points may be referred to. 

‘“‘Kidelis’” considers it a half truth to say that the in- 
stitutions of «a country represent the convictions of its 
citizens, and that the only way to get better institutions 
is to make ‘the citizeus better. We still regard it a 
whole truth in the connection in which we used it. No 
duubt a good law or a good institution reaets upon the 
citizens who passed the Jaw or established the institutions 
But 
we are unable to see how, under representative govern- 
nent, a law could be passed or an institution established 


we think many who 


and so helps them to a more complete social life. 


unless the majority of the community were convinced 
that the law or the institution was a good one. Our 
critic is a sufficiently keen observer to note that all the 
evils in society spring from selfishness. Will the Single 
‘Tax system, or Free Trade, or Reciprocity, or Imperial 
Federation or any thing of that kind take away that 

We think not. 
convinced that a certain conse of action is 


selfishness * When a majority of the 
citizens are 
wrong, they will pass a lew to make it more difficult for 
the minority to continue In such a course: that is all 

law ean do. But until the selfishness of men is to some 
extent they certainly will not pass a law 
which opposes that selfishness, and that is what we 
meant when we said “When men ave better we shall have 
better sovial and political institutions, but not before.” 


Again, “Fidelis” saye the Single Tax theory is not put 


OVeVCOMeE, 


forward as a paracea for all social disorders, but simply 
as i measure tending to alleviate some of those disorders. 
Regarding this point, we wish to say that we were not 
discussing the Single Tax theory and did not deny that 
it might vive some relicf. What we were criticising was 
Father Huntington’s lecture, and we nnderstood him te 
mean (and both our city papers reported him as saying 
substantially) that the theory in question would right al- 
most all social wrongs. To hold this opinion of any such 
theory is to consider it a pavacea, In such a connection 
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we do not think the term ‘‘Morrison’s Pill,” inap- 
propriate. On this point it may tend to clearness if we 
quote Henry George, whom Father Huntington very 
generally follows: ‘*What J, therefore propose, as the 
simple yet sovereign remedy which will raise wages, 
increase the earnings of capital, extirpate pauperism, 
‘ abolish poverty, give remunerative employment to who- 
ever wishes it, afford free scope to human powers, lessen 
crime, elevate morals, and taste, and intelligence, purify 
government and carry civilization to nobler heights, is— 
to appropriate rent by taxation. — (Book vim, Chap. 2.) 

Finally, ‘‘Fidelis” says that we misapprehend the 
object of Father Huntington when we say that ‘he 
assumes that the poor in American cities would remain 
on farms of their own if they could get them.” If 
Father Hantington does not mean that the poor should 
own farms, what does he mean by asserting that they 
ought to have Jands 7 

With our critic, we most sinzerely hope that the sons 
and daughters of Queen’s will ever be found foremost in 
all efforts to make the world better. We also hope that 
they will ever bear in mind this bit of advice from a very 
progressive man,—‘‘Before you fly in the face of the 
received ways of thinking, make sure that the good 
which may come of it, will outweigh the mischief which 
must come of it.” 








LITERATURE. 


THE, CONDITION OF EDUCATION IN FRANCE. 


HE Knox College Monthly has published in its 
January and February numbers a translation by 
Professor Ferguson of a very able article that appeared 
Jast year in the Revue des Deux Mondes, on the proper 
organization of education. ‘The two articles have been 
published in pamphlet form, and Professor Ferguson 
adds a brief address to the Minister of Education and 
other friends of education, the greatest part of which we 
publish, calling their attention to the recoil in France 
and Italy from a mere science training in favor of a 
truly liberal education. This is a timely warning to us 
not to introduce the study of the sciences into the already 
overcrowded curriculum of our common and high schools, 
The JouRNAL has received some copies of the pamphlet, 
and any reader interested in Education who wishes a 
copy can have it by applying to the Kditor. 





‘‘ At the Revolution in 1789, the system of education 
then existing shared in the general breaking up of social 
and national life. Acts were passed by the National 
Government alienating from the schools and colleges, 
and from the universities, those revenues on which they 
had hitherto depended, and in September, 1793, a decree 
was issued which resulted in the closing of the higher 
schovls and colleges, and especially of the University of 
Paris. To the minds of Girondin and Jacobin alike, the 
University which had existed for a thousand years, and 
had exercised a very great influence on the development 
of the national life of France, was identified with the 
privileges which the higher classes, the nobility and the 
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clergy, had exclusively enjoyed. The revenues of the 
schools and colleges as well as of the University, were 
largely derived from tithes and other taxes, which fell 
almost entirely on the middle and lower classes, while 
the University had also a large amount of landed pro- 
perty. The clergy had almost complete control of the 
educational system, The opposition to the system there- 
fore arose from two sides: from the nationalists on the 
one hand, and on the other from that elass which had 
accepted the teaching of the Incyclopadists and was op- 
posed to the influence of the clergy. 

Some efforts were made to remedel the system of edu- 
cation by such men as Mirabeau, Talleyrand and Condor- 
cet, but the unsettled state of the country, and its virtual 
bankruptey during the long Napoleonic wars, prevented 
any successful attempt till 1840. But alow materialistic 
philosophy and a strong spirit of utilitarianism had taken 
possession of the French mind ; the associations with the 
earlier system of education were not the happiest, and 
the new system was distinguished by several peculiar 
features in accordance with the utilitarian spirit. The 
University of Paris was not restored, but there were 
established in Paris and other parts of France schools, 
which are composed of what are called Faculties. These 
are largely of a scientitic character, and each Faculty has 
its own specialty, to which it gives almust exclusive at- 
tention, Secondary instruction is given in the Lyceum, 
and even here, too, scientific studies occupy a large place. 
M. Fouilléc gives some of the subjects studied in the fifth 
wud sixth forms, where the scholar may be supposed to 
be in his fifteenth or sixteenth year. Further changes 
were made in 1885, but still in the direction of the 
sciences, | 

The result of the prominence given to scientific sub- 
jects, with their utilitarian and materialistic spirit, and 
the virtual crowding out of the more liberal studies, has 
had a most prejudical influence on higher learning and 
general culture in France. 

In 1864, M. Renan wrote a most spirited article in the 
Rerne des Deux Mondes, calling attention to the evil. In 
1871 M. Duruy, who was ut one time Minister of Educa- 
tion, and whose histories and other literary works ure so 
valuable, gave to the same review, a series of articles in 
which he considered the whole state of education in 
France, and ioveighed against the evils resulting from 
the existing system. 

The whole literary mind of France has lately been 
much occupied with the subject, and there is a growing 
feeling in favor of the necessity for educational reform, 
und for a return to the almost exclusive studies of 
“humanities,” reserving the sciences principally for pro- 
fessional studies, except in so far as they deal with 
general scientific principles. 

Jtaly has been passing through a very similar phase 
of educational life, arising from similar causes. and 
attended with similar results. But measures are now 
being taken to reform the system of education, to post- 
pone scientific studies to a late period of the student’s 
course, and even to confine them tv purely professional 
studies. 

England, Scotland, and especially Germany, have 
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been more conservative. In Germany, a boy in the 
Realschule, as in the Gymnasium, gives all his time to the 
study of the languages, ancient and modern, and _ to 
simple mathematics, including algebra, Yet Germany 
has her scientific schools, and it is well-known that they 
are equal to any in Europe. But the student cannot 
enter these till he has been thoroughly grounded in the 
liberal studies—the humanities. Only then is he deemed 
fitted to take up the sciences, and they are taken up ina 
practical form—not so much in the class room as in the 
laboratory. 

In the neighboring Republic, where utilitarianism is 
the watchword that opens every avenue of life, it is 
natural that scientitic studies should take a prominent 
place. Harvard, and especially Yale, are doing 
what they can to impart a higher’and truer culture, but 
they cannot wholly resist the prevailing tendency. 

Jn Canada education is moving in much the same 
direction. Scientific studies have been introduced into 
our already over-burdened school curriculum, and it is 
only natural that we should find the sume principle pre- 
vailing in our universities.” 





We have compared Professor Ferguson’s translation 
with the original, and can truthfully say that he has re- 
produced much of the beauty and clearness of the style 
as well as preserved the exact meaning of the author. 
The article is a charming one and deserves the earnest 
consideration of those who wish to form a rational opinion 
of the comparative educative value of scientific and of 
humanistic studies. 





DO YOU WANT $750 IN GOLD? 


Or perhaps you want a piano, an organ, a gold watch 
or some one or other of the 100 prizes which the publish- 
ers of the Dominion Illustrated will distribute aniong 
their subscribers during the next six months. The total 
value of prizes is over $3,000, ranging from $750 in gold 
to an article valued at sO, the latter being the smallest 
price. In view of the fact that many persons have been 
induced to enter into ‘“ word competitions ” and, after 
winning prizes, have been called upon to pay exprcss 
charges upon worthless articles, the publishers of the 
Dominion Illustrated aunounce that any prize winner dis: 
sutistied with his or her prize may exchange it for the 
cash value named in the prize list. For sample copy of 
the journal, with cireu'ar setting forth the prize list and 
all particulars, send 12 cents in stamps to the publishers, 
The Sabiston Litho. & Pub. Co., Montreal. 








$750 IN GOLD. 


The publishers of the Dominion Ilustrated are deter- 
mined that the subsciibers to that jownal shall have no 
excuse for aimless reading. A8 an incentive to a careful 
study of the columns of their charming journal they will 
distribute during the next six months over $3,000 in a 
prize competition, The reputation of the Dominion Tus- 


rated is an ample guarantee that faith will be kept with. 


their subscribers. On receipt of 12 cents the publishers 
(The Sabiston Litho. & Pub. Co., Montreal) will forward 
‘to any address a sample copy of the journal and circular 
explaining their prize offer. The first prize is $750 in 
gold and there are 100 in all. The smallest prize is $5. 
Any dissatisfied prize winner may exchange a prize for 
the value in cash named in the prize list published. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
A CRITICISM ON A CRITICISM. 
To the QUEEN’s CoLLEGE JOURNAL, 


Sa critic should not be above criticism, I trust you 
a will not object to a few words of temperate criti- 
cism ‘on your editorial remarks concerning ‘ Father” 
Huntington’s lecture, some of which are not quite so pro- 
gressive as I, for one, as a friend of the JourRNAL, would 
like to see, 

In your third paragraph you seem to me to conteut 
yourself with some half truths, all the more misleading 
because partially true. While some would dispute that 
the improvement of individual men will be also the im- 
provement of their social and political institutions, the 
couversé is just as indisputable, and the leaders of 
thought in all ages have led the way to social and politi- 
cal reforms, just decause they believed in this complimen- 
tary truth that better anstitutions help to make better men. 
Your argument would have been as good against any po- 
litical or social reform of the past, while yet in its infancy, 
as against the advocates of the Single Tax,—against a 
man like ‘‘ Father” Huntington,. who endeavors to 
awaken the public conscience to these real wrongs and 
injustice of our modern social life, which ‘grind the faces 
of the poor,” and keep the ‘‘ forgotten millions” in the 
very Slough of Despond—an Inferno of Despair ! 

It is not much to the purpose to dismiss any measure 
of tentative reform with the nick-name of a ‘‘ Morrison’s 
Pill.” The point at issue is whether it will help, not 
whether it is a panacea for allevil. If it will not help 
let this be calmly and cogently shown. If it will let us 
hail it gladly for even its measure of relief! 
tific physician does not throw away Koch’s lymph because 
it will not cure a fever. He gladly takes it and the qui- 
nine also, and every other specific, whether pill or 
powder, that can alleviate the many ‘‘ills that flesh is 
heir to.” 

In your last paragraph you seem to misapprehend the 
ohject of Father Huntington, Henry George and other 
alvovates of the Single Tux system, in regard to which 
by the way, I hold no brief for or against, butam content 
to await fuller light on the subject. Their object is not, 
however, to give poor men farms of their own, but to 
bring about such a re-arrangement of taxation as should 
make lite easier for ad laborers, agricultural or otherwise, 
and by doing so tend to prevent the exodus to the cities, 
as well as to make the life of the city worker more endur- 
able and hopeful. 

You also seem to mein your remarks to evade the re- 
sponsibility that mast rest on the leaders of human affairs 
whether political or religious, to be perpetually in the 
van of progress and to lead their fellows on to better and 
more salutary social arrangements. No one expects 
either of these classes to be free from human. liabilities. 
But ‘‘where much is given much shall be required,” and 
those who stand highest are naturally expected to see the 
light afar of, and to help others to reach it. The progress 
of humanity in any direction has always begun with the 
enlightened few. You remark that it is as reasonable to 
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blame our divines and our religious institutions as our 
political leaders for the evils of our day—the evils of 
money-worship, class-tvranny aud other modes in which 
human selfishness tramples wpon a brother's weal as truly 
in democratic America to-day as in aristocratic France 


. before the revolution. Well the divines and religious in- 


stitutions are blamed, and by no voices more emphatically 
than from the ranks of the divines themselves. From the 
extreme wing of the R. C. and the High Anglican 
churches on one side and that of the Salvation Army on 
the other we hear the same ringing rebuke all along the 
line. Leaving out of acconnt the eloquent appeals of 
“Rather” Huntington, which might rouse the most slug- 
gish sympathy, let me give three of these appeals against 
the apathy too long shown by the Christian Church tothe 
great social problems of the day. The first is from the 
terse practical pen of the lewler of the Salvation Army, 
who will not be suspected of undervaluing spiritual re- 
form. The second from the Anglican Bishop of Missis- 
sippi, and the third taken from an article by a close- 
thiuking German divine in the pages of the Canadian 
Presbyterian, « journal which not the most suspicious 
mind could suspect of either socialistic or Single Tax 
proclivities. Here they are: 

1. (General Booth)--'‘ What «a satire it is upon our 
christianity and onr civilization that the existence of 
those colonies of heathens and savages in the heart of our 
capital should attract so little attention. Why all this 
apparatus of churches and meeting houses to save men 
from perdition in a world to come, while never a helping 
hand is stretched out to save them from the inferno of 
the present life?” 

2. (Bishop Thompson}—‘t To solve the problem of indi- 
vidual freedom and corporated responsibility, to teach 
men that no man liveth to himself or dieth to himself on 
earth, to fling back the atheistic lie as false to humanity 
as it is to God, that men are natural enemies, ---not each 
his brother's keeper. To face the Cate spirit of the 
time and its evil prophets in the power of divine grace 
and pity is the work before the church.” 

3. (Dr. Stuckenberg, of Berlin, in ‘The Church and 
Socialism ”)—“ Religion can do very much in this crisis, 
which is hastening towards a new epoch in human 
history: While religion co-operates with other factors in 
solving the socialistic problem, there are some demands 
which it only can meet. It is a christian requirement 
that the christian view of property and of all attainments 
and possessions should prevail in the christian church, 
instead of the prevalent legal and worldly views. Liter- 
ally and uncompromisingly, the church must he the embodi- 
ment of the social principles andl practices of the New Tes- 
tament.” 

How far ix it so to-day? Never was the demand 
greater than now for enlarging the idea of the church so 
as to make it truly the kingdom of God. It is amazing 
that with Christ’s example patent to all christian com- 
munities still exist in which the causes of suffering are 
not investigated, and no earnest efforts are made to re- 
move those causesand to relieve the suffering, It is well 
known that this might be done if there were devoted to 
this object the time now wasted in social vanities and in 


self gratiflcation. Mo one understanding the circumstances 
questions that the deepest and broadest reformation of the 
church is needed. The church mast be saved before it can 
save sociafism. Christians wonder whether the chureh in 
many places has not so utterly lost the spirit of Christ as 
not to be worth saving. We are sure that the church 
doomed to destruction in the crisis is not the church of 
Jesus Christ. A generation of able and devout young 
men is pressing tothe front determined by God's help 
that the existing state of things shall chauge, and many 
aged servants are with them. Among such young men 
is ‘‘ Father" Huntington, Among them, too, | hope will 
be many of the sons of old ‘‘ Queen’s.” FIDELIS. 





FOOTBALL. 


It may not be out of place at this time of the season 
when the violent football fever has subsided ynd the Col- 
lege pulse has regained its normal state to venture a few 
words without the fear of bringing on the fever again. 

Now of all the teams competing for supremacy under 
the Rughy Union none deserves more credit for fair, 
honest, steady and gentlemanly play than our own team 
from Queen’s, but yet it does seem to me that in these 
fierce contests there is a deplorable tendency to lose 
sight of the real purpose of the game. Any sport or game 
that has for its object merely the acquisition of cups or 
medals is not worthy to be called a game or to be counten- 
anced by College men. Our games, of whatever sort 
they nay be, should win followers by the moral, physical 
and inental benefits they bestow. wnd not by any mean 
ope of prize or reward, | do not for a moment mean to 
say, nor do I think that any but the best motives actuate 
our representatives on the campus when they struggle so 
hard for victory, yet even actual success should be a 
secondary object. Tf to ensure success, it is necessary to 
retain in the team men who have played there from time 
immenioria) almost, whish I do not believe, to the ex- 
clusion of newer and quite as capable men who have not 
yet even a name on the field, and not only to their ex- 
clusion but to their prejudice, then L say success is not 
worth having No teamn is worth supporting which does 
not bring fresh blood into its ranks each year, and train 
up the younger players for positions on the team as they 
become tit, instead of playing men on their past reputa- 
tion who have grown stale and lost staying power. 

For myself 1 do not think any man should be retained 
on the team, be he ever so good a player, who has been 
a member of the team for four or even three sessions. 
There are as good men coming as are going, and there is, 
and will be, no man whose place cannot be filled by some 
one who will come after bim. Apart from being ex- 
pedient, it is only fair that the older players should 
retire after at least four sessions’ service, that the younger 
players may have a chance to show the stuff they are 
mace of, 

I think, further, that a College team should be com- 
posed of men actually in attendance at lectures, and that 
something more than nominal attendance should be the 
qualification. 

IT would like to hear other opinions on the changes I 
have suggested. —’87, 


—— 








WM. L. GOODWIN, B. Sc., LOND., D. Sc., EDIN., 
Prof. of Chemistry and Mineralogy. 
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PROF. W.L.GOODWIN,B.Sc., LOND.. D.Sc., EDIN., 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY. 

Prof. Goodwin, whose portrait appears in the present 
issue, was born in }856 at Daie Verte, in the Province of 
New Brunswick. He comes frou # part of the Province 
settled in the middle of the last century by a hardy and 


- vigorous stock from the United States, who preferred the 


life of the hunter and back woodsman in the lonely forest 
to the more tranquil enjoyments of civilized life. Dr, 
‘oodwin received his elementary education in the public 
school of his native place and in Sackville Avademy, one 
of the best of the New Bruuswick High Schools. After 
leaving the Academy, he was engaged for threeyears as a 
publie school teacher, when he once more returned to 
Sackville, this time to enter the University. This was 
in 1876, and in the summer of 1877 he won the Gilchrist 
scholarship, a signal distinction for a student at the end 
of the first year of his course and reflecting no sinall credit 
upon his 4/ma Mater. The “Gilchrist” is a scholarship of 
the value of £100, tenable for three years (at the option of 
the winner), in either University College, London, 
or Edinburgh University ; it was once open tu all stu- 
dents of British North America, but is now restricted to 
the Maritime Provinces. Some of the most distinguished 
university men in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick were 
Gilchrist scholars, Among them might be mentioned 
Prof. McGregor, of Dalhousie ; Profs. Tweedie and Hun- 
tou, of Sackville, and Prof. Duff, of the University of N, 
B. Dr. Goodwin elected to study at Edinburgh, where 
he devoted himself to the B. Sc. course with the greatest 
enthusiasm and success, In 1879 he took the Arnott 
prize of £50 for distinction in Experimental Physics and 
in 1880 the Hope prize of £100 for distinction in Chemis- 
try. ‘This latter compelled him by one of its conditions 
to spend the following year in laboratory work ; and the 
year from Michaelmas term of 1880 to Michaelmas of 188] 
finds him at work in the Laboratory of the celebrated Bun- 
sen, in the University of Heidelburg. Prof. Bunsen 
spoke in the highest terms of Dr. Goodwin’s work. At 
the end of the samé year Dr. Goodwin took the degree of 
B. Se. both in Klinburgh and London and in the follow- 
ing year the Edinburgh D. Sc. Dr. Goodwin has held 
three university appointments, In 1881 he was appoint- 
ed Lecturer in Chemistry in University College, Bristol ; 
in 1882 he was appointed Professor of Chemistry in his 
Alma Mater, the University of Mount Allison, Sackville, 
and in 1883 he was appointed to the chair of Chemistry 
and Mineralogy in (Queen's University, Kingstou. The 
JouRNAL does not wish Dr. Goodwin any ill, but it hopes 
that his third may be his last appointment As a teacher, 
a lecturer and a man he is deservedly popular, Though 
too busy to be much known yet asa writer, his Text 
Book of Elementary Chemistry has been pronounced by 
competent critics to be a useful and valuable work, 
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Prof.—What’s all that noise about 7 
Soph.—Juniors kicking themselves. 

Prof.-—W hat for 7 

Soph. -—- Because the seniors beat them in the debate. 
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A VISIT TO ST. ANDREWS. 
DeaR JOURNAL, -— 


( N arecent Saturday we took a run to the ancient 

city of St. Andrews, which lies om the coest 
of Fife, about 30 miles north east of Edinburgh, as 
the crow flies, One yoes to St. Andrews less to see what 
it is than what it has been, the ygolf-player of course ex- 
cepted. Within the last two centuries St. Andrews has 
shrunk from a city of over 14,010 to its present dimen- 
sious of 6,000 inhabitants. It reminds one of a man who 
displays a battered silver spoon adorned with an ancient 
crest to prove what an old and distinguished family his 
progenitors were. So St. Andrews jealously guards its 
ruins and falls into a reverie over its former greatness, 
The story of St. Regulus bringing the bones of St. Andrew 
to the site of the present city in the 4th century is now 
(liscredited, yet it is probably due to this legend that the 
city has its name. 

The point of interest which first attracts one is the Ca- 
thedral. It dates from about the year 1160, and is thus 
coeval with the majority of the cathedrals and so-called 
abbeys in Scotland. Only a small portion of its walls re- 
main, quite sufficient, however, to show the shape and 
dimensions of the original building. The length of the 
building was 355 feet, the width of the nave 62 feet and 
the length from end to end of the transept 166 feet. It 
is thus easily seen that like all well regulated cathedrals 
it was built in the form of a Latin cross. Unlike Mel- 
rose abbey it is comparatively innocent of ornamentation 
in its stone work, unless perchance the followers of Knox, 
who outstripped him in iconoclastic zeal, were not satis- 
fied with tearing down images and knocking the noses off 
effigies, but also stripped it of its mural carvings. How- 
ever it would be unwise to impute to Réformation zeal 
what possibly may be appropriately laid to the charge of 
Father Time and the vandalism of the people, who for 
several generations used the old ruin as a public quarry. 
At any rate its walls are interesting, aud perhaps one may 
say sacred by reason of their associations, Within them 
Mary of Guise was married to James V, and here Patrick 
Hamilton and George Wishart, the fathers of the Scottish 
Reformation, were tried and condenmed, To the south 
east of the cathedral stands the great square tower of St. 
Regulus or St. Rule. Its age is uncertain but it is ad- 
witted to be quite as old as the cathedral. It is in good 
condition and its roof, 112 feet from the ground, can 
easily be reached by means of a spiral_stone stair. The 
purpose for which the tower was )uilt is wrapped in 
mystery. A common supposition is that it is part of a 
ruined church, but as it ig seareely a how-shot from the 
great cathedral this is possibly an erroneous idea, | 

Within a few yards of this tower, and almost touching 
one another, are the graves of Principal Hill, author of 
Hill’s Divinity, Thomas Halyburton, of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, and between them the grave of the saintly Samuel 
Rutherford, one of the Westminster divines, professor of 
divinity in the University of St. Andrews, and the author 
of the words—his dying words in fact—‘ Glory dwelleth 
in Immanuel’s land,” which inspired the composition of 
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our highly prized hymn, ‘‘The Sands of Time are Sink. 
ing” But he is probably best known as a letter writer. 
In this art he displayed surpassing excellence, Dr. 
Whyte, of Free St. George's, Ndinburgh, has lately been 
giving a series of prayer-meeting addresses on these 
letters, which addresses have been quoted in our Presby- 
The following is part of the inscription 
on Rutherford’s gravestone: ‘* Here lyes the Reverend 
Mr, Samuell Rutherfoord, Professor of Divinity in the 
University ot St. Andrews, who died March the 20th, 
1661." The next place that attracted our attention was 
the castle, built about the year 1200, but several times 
restored. 


ferrian Rerier, 


It is now in about the same ruined condition 
as the cathedral. The two parts of chief interest, how- 
ever still remain. One of these is the window of the 
castle from which the ruthless Cardinal Beaton viewed 
the burning of George Wishart in front of the castle gate, 
and from which his own body was suspended by his mur- 
levers, less that three months afterwards. Che other 
part is the dismal ‘ bottle dungeon.” The sight of this 
was very impressive. <A description of it will show the 
appropriateness of its name. It is simply a well cut out 
of the solid rock in the floor of a dark vaulted chamber 
in one of the towers that overlooks the sea. At the top 
is six feet in diameter and continues this 
size until it reaches the depth of eleven feet, when it 
gvadually widens until at the bottom it reaches the width 
ot fifteen feet. The entire depth is twenty-four feet, 
There is no stair of any kind leading from the top, but 


the dungeon 


prisoners were lowered by means of 4 rope suspended 
We were enabled to see the interior 
of the dungeon by means of a ‘light which the keeper 


from a beam above. 


lowered from the surface. This was the original burying 
place of Cardinal Beaton, after his murder in 1546, 
Speaking of this Knox says: ‘ Now because the weather 
was hot and his funerals could not suddenly be prepared, 
it was thought best to vive hin great salt enough, a cope 
of lead and a nnkein the bottom of the Sex Tower, to 
await what exsequics lis brethren the bishops would pre- 
pare for hito.” In this dungeon were vontined many of 
the Reformers, including George Wishart and Friar Jolin 
Rogers. Here they were kept on bread and water, lying 
on the cold stone floor, without a fragment of furniture, 
in utter darkness and far removed from any sound unless 
it might be that of the pounding surf, from which they 
were protected by a wall of a few feet of solid rock. He 
is hard-hearted indeed who is not moved at the sight of 
this doleful place. We have been to'l that a number of 
bones are to be distinctly seen at the bottom of the dun- 
geon, but as there were none on view at the time of our 
visit, we concluded that either they had been removed 
until the tourist seasou should again come around, or that 
the waggish Scot had become satisfied with his long 
practice on the credulity of the western traveller, and as 
™m the case of the red spot of paint which had so long 


done duty for Riccio’s blood in the palace of Holyrood, 
We next explored a 


he had removed them altogether. 
subterranean passage which is generally supposed to have 
been used both as a prison and a means of escape for the 
garrison in the event of the castle being taken. It is 
hewn out of the solid rock and is unsupported either by 


timbers or masonry. We explored it fora short distance 
but as we saw no prospect of using it either as garrison 
or prison, and as the place was rather suggestive of 
owls and bats and spooks and hogeys we deemed more 
A five minutes walk 
from the castle brought us to the Town Church, a place 
of considerable interest. It was built in the twelfth 
century and is still in an excellent state of preservation. 
Originally it was somewhat after the cathedral style of 
architecture, but at the end of last century it was entire- 
While the effect of this was to almost 
ruin the church architecturally it increased its seating 
capacity to 2,500. It is now a parish church and is pre- 
sided over by the Rev. Dr. Boyd, Moderator of the Ven- 
eral Assembly of the Established Church. As one enters 
the charch he suddeuly looks exclamation and interroga- 
tion points, for almost in front of him is an elaborate 
monument to the memory of the noterious Archbishop 
Sharp, of covenanting times, who was assassinated on 
Magus Moor, about three miles distant. Not satisHed 
with diligently employing all the apparatus of torture 
that were then in existence, he is accredited by tradition 
with having invented a new instrument of cruelty, the 
‘ Bishop’s Branks.”” One of them was shown to us. It 
is like a dog-muzzle, with straps of iron, while a piece of 
irun about the size and shape of the human tongue rigidly 
fixed to the front strap, is forced into the mouth. The 
whole is fastened on by means of a padlock, Notwith- 
standing all this, this handsome monument, erected by 
his sou, has stood for nearly 200 years in this parish 
The inscription and the carving on the monu- 
ment are equally absurd. 


extended exploration needless, 


ly remodelled, 


chureh. 
Among other adulatory ex- 
pressions are the following: ‘* He was a most pious pre- 
late, & most holy martyr whom all good and faithful sub- 
jects perceived to be a pattern of piety, an angel of peace 
wid anoracle of wisdom.” But the earving adds gro- 
tesqueness to absurdity. One of the chief scenes repre- 
sents the Archbishop as the supporter of the falling 
church. But the whole thing is literal. A large church 
is represented as tottering and an A rchbishop, nearly as 
large, is leaning against it asa sort of buttress ; Just in 
the same way as when we see a man leaning against a 
wall we sometimes say facectiously “ he is holding up the 
wall” Ido nut know what explanations are offered for 
the fa-t that the monument is allowed to remain but pos- 
sibly the intolerance and bitter persecution of covenant. 
ing tines caused a reaction in favor of toleration. By a 
sort of irony the Archbishop’s cenotaph is under the pro- 
tection of the church to which he proved such a miserable 
recreant and in the very edifice in which he preached his 
inaugural sermon on being raised to the Primacy. 

I find so much space has been occupied that I will not 
be able to tell about the University-—the oldest in Scot. 
land-—and other points of interest. To speak of St. 
Andrews without referring to golf, however, would be 
almost unpardonable. This national] game is well adapted 
to Scotchmen, because of the deliberateness of which it 
admits. While in Canada the game is in its infancy, in 
St. Andrews it is hoary, yet far from decrepit. Extend- 
ing north-west from the Martyrs’ monument is a gmooth, 
hardpacked sandy beach which when the tide is out is a 
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favorite promenade for the students. Just back of this, 
and extending many hundred yards parallel with it, are 
the famous golf-links. Hither golf players resort from 
various parts of Scotland and here medals and trophies 
are annually contested for. It is asserted by some, with 
what degree of accuracy I cannot say, that St. Andrews 
. derives as much revenue from its golf-links as from its 
Oniversity, and that St. Andrews gives quite as much 
attention to golf as to education—-as I have very mani- 
festly, done here. But I must close. BR. 

EDINBURGH, Feb. 14th, 189). 
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SPRING ASSIZES. 

(Continued.) 

O. 23, F. ©. Lavers hails from the maritime pro- 
[ vinces. To say he is one of the wise men from 
the east would be to draw it mild. Jt is open to dehate 
whether the. Royal has been honored by his coming west, 
or will confer a favor by ranking him asa graduate, but 
to avoid bad feeling we call it a tie. All the College 
societies have received their due share of attention from 
him, and notably so the A.M.S. As he has a command. 
ing presence, is modest yet courteous in his demeanor, 
and can make an elaborate bow, we can recommend him 
as an usher at public festive gatherings. He is pre- 
eminently a leader of youth, for which he has fitted him- 
self by teaching, both in the public schools and in Sunday 
schools. Asa student, he, early in his course, showed 
great proficiency in practice of medicine, but he has lost 
his first love and no recent victim is reported. His ver- 
satile mind will no doubt lead him into politics, in which 
profession he will rank bigh as a public speaker, 

No, 24, A. Haig, M.A. Mr. Haig, or Andy, rather, 
is the only surviving member of the anti-shaving society, 
being at present, unless he has shaved since going to 
press, the happy possessor of a facial hirsute adornment 
of subdued color, silken quality, and unlimited quantity, 
Single-handed, or, to be more correct, single-faced, he 
has defeated the other members of this now defunct 
society, having eaten their oysters and made a hair 
mattress of their bristles, Good-bye, Andy; good luck 
go with you, and may your whiskers grow and multiply 
and cover the face—not of the earth, but, as you know 
what we mean, it makes no difference. 

No. 25. Robert J. Gardiner, the subject of this sketch, 
and one of the most prominent members of the class of 
91, first saw the light of day in the picturesque Village of 
Seeley’s Bay. His brilliant talents while yet a mere 
youth attracted universal attention, and many were the 
predictions fur a brilliant future, so soon to be verified. 
Whilst in College he was the ornament of his class, and 
much admired for his taste in ‘‘ cheviots,” and the artis. 
tic curl of his moustache. In fact the only portion of his 
life involved in obscurity is when on his return from 
Toronto school of medicine, where he had gone.as dele- 
gate, he took the wrong train and was not heard of for a 
week. Bob will be deeply. regretted by all who remain 
after him in the College, and will, doubtless, ieave many 
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a broken heart among Kingston’s fair daughters when: 
he goes forth from our midst. May success attend his 
footsteps. 

No. 26. John Oldham—a fossil of the genius Oldhama. 
We learn that.only one more specimen of this genius ex- 
ists, The Royal is therefore justly proud in possessing 
such a valuable zoophyte. John has always been a hard 
student, and now has the well-merited honor of being 
house surgeon of the K, G. H. He fills the position with 
much dignity, and general satisfaction to all, though some 
have expressed regret that his short-sightedness should 
have prevented him seeing more than the front row of 
students. He will on graduating be greatly missed by 
the nurses and doctors, especially the former. Possessed 
of a good tenor voice he can at times make himself very 
apreealile. 

No. 27. J. C. Gibson is a compend of symptomatology. 
Early in life his amatory functions were suppressed and 
fatty degeneration ensued. After perusing Dr. Fowler’s 
lecture on cancer he assumed the cancerous cachexia, this 
we think is due to becoming absorbed in the subject. 
Well, he aspires to graduating by a three years’ course 
and we have no objection, We will dismiss him by 
stating that cod liver oil is his favorite beverage. 

No, 28. George Burrows, of Napanee, has only been 
with us two years, the first part of his course being put in 
at Trinity. We understand that George is well skilled 
in the manly art of self-defence ; at least he thinks he is, 
and of course it amounts to about the same thing. There 
are other arts in which be is well-skilled, so at least 
certain ladies on—well we won’t say on what street— 
can testify. They always refer to him as the Roman 
Gladiator, but we have no hope that he will be slaugh- 
tered in the spring. 

No. 29 A.C. Wilson, senior medical expert for the 
Concursus, has proved himself worthy of the honor con- 
ferred on him. By his unhesitating and concise delivér- 
ances on the mental‘and physical status of the prisoners 
at the bar, he won the praise of the court and the un- 
dying hatred of his victim. In practice he will undoubt- 
edly shine as a reliable diagnostician in which his stereo- 
typed “you don’t say,” will stand him well in gleaning 
subjective symptoms. His fondness for music leads him 
to seek musical society ; but his own favorite song is the 
classic ‘* Michael Roy,” It was never our goud fortune 
to mect him beyond the college halls, but his uniform 
good deportment under such circumstances warrants our 
highest recommendation of him as a family physician. 

No. 30, Wim. Thompson is a youth of mediuin height, 
with a pair of sympathetic black eyes that look out from 
a face of soulful expression. In his youth Billy was a 
peculiarly sensitive lad and early displayed marked 
ability for high achievements. Being undecided as to 
what course to adopt in life at the age of eighteen he 
embarked as a prominent employee on board a river 
steamer. Here he undoubtedly met with circumstances 
which induced him to turn his attention to the medical 
profession. ~- Notwithstanding the fact that Billy has 
entered college lute every year he can chev up and spit 
out more Materia Medica than any other man in the 
institution. As the time will soon arrive when he will 
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say adieu to the old Royal we can only say that his many 
friends wish him a bright future. 

No. 31. A. E. McColl, B.A , fiela-captain and ofticial 
kicker in extra-ordinary to the football team, is well 
known to us all as a good student and the possessor of 
many original ideas. During the football season we have 
all admired the manner in which he discharged his 
official duties, kicking for the honor and glory of Queen’s. 
If any of Mac's patients are obstinate enough to go and 
(lie when he tells them they can live, we are inclined to 
believe that he’ll write up their case to the Ontario Rugby 
Union, lodging an official complaint and asking that the 
match be played over again on neutral grounds, situated 
midway between his office and the nearest graveyard, 

No.’ 32. KE. Harrison, one of the few men who has had 
the advantage of private lectures throughout his whole 
course. To this is attributed the fuct that though com- 
ing in late different sessions, he has not fallen behind his 
class. There is a charming rusticity about his manners, 
and his silver tongue and musical guffuw wil] lispel_ the 
fears of his timid patients. As a fellow-sufferer with him 
at exams, we remember how his heart habitually went to 
his beots, and this accounts for their enormous size. This 
prominent feature will be turned to geod account, how- 
ever, in treading down the opposition of fellow practition- 
ers. He is fond of a practical joke but we have not 
the remotest idea that he will ever allow this propensity 
to induce him to give aught but fresh, well-filtered tap 
water in his prescriptions. May our confidence not be 
misplaced, 

No. 33. G. P. Meacham, the president of the ‘Eseu- 
lapian society. Ah! nuw we come toa man of more im- 
portance than most men of his year, ag js easily seen in 
his portly mien and stately stride. We venture to proph- 
esy a bright day inthe not far-distant future for this 
Canada of ours, when the present goal of his ambition is 
reached and he is duly installed Dean of the Women’s 
Medical College. His speech on that occasion will be 
handed down to posterity, for he is no mean orator, as all 
who were present at the Medical dinner can testify. At 
present he wears a rather long face ag he thinks of the 
parting in the spring. But never mind, George, that 
fatherly expression of yours will build up a sufficiently 
large practice ina year or two to admit a sleeping partner. 

No. 34. W. J. Kidd, house surgeon to the General 
Hospital, conservative and dude, wants to graduate also. 
Billy is a long headed fellow in every sense of the word 
It isa remarkable fact that his hair grows the wrong 
way. We suspect he trained it to lie that way in order 
to butt the Concursus successfully, However, his store 
of knowledge is not as slight as his moustache. When 
he has departed and taken his necktie with him one of 
the landmarks of the Roya! will have disappeared but 
his name will be immortalized in the popular college song 

She’s my Anning, 

: I’m her bean. 
_ No. 35. J. McLellan. Nova Scotia Jim is “little. but 
oh my!” There may be truth in the maxim that « there 
isno Royal road to fortune,” but the eXception proves 
the rule. Jimmy has found, moreover, that the Royal 
road is the short road, and has overtaken in three years 
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What most men require four to accomplish. No doubt 
his smallness of stature is due to his ambition to mature 
prematurely, but this deficiency in his make-up is yet to 
be remedied in the hope that his better-half will also be 
his bigger-half. If it were not a chestnut we would say 
that his hand has a strong affiuity for his upper lip. His 
hourly toil, however, is rewarded in the best-trained 
moustache of the class. We hope he will get a front po- 
sition in order that the moustache may be seen. 

No, 36. William Walter Genge, the sad-eyed youth 
Who is continually communing with himself around the 
corridors and dreaming of a pair of tender eyes which 
Wait for the announcement of his vraduation. Above a 
prominent chin he wears a perennial smile which betokens 
& heart at rest and a miud at ease. His neat little hand 
is equally skilful in running the scales on the piano, toss- 
Ing coppers or writing at exams, He was once the leader 
In sport in The Den, but since the fiddle was stolen his 
occupation is gone. It is our constant wonder that such 
a gentle youth should have developed from the master of 
a Whaling expedition, which, we understand, was his po- 
sition before coming to college, and which occupied two 
years of his life, 

No. 37. N. Raymond. Nelson, my boy, you ought to 
have a whole page to yourself, but as that cannot be 
we'll just write down your good qualities in a few short 
words, leaving the bad and indifferent to be imagined. 
Mister Raymond possesses many of the qualities essential 
to success in his profession; being a good student, fairly 
good looking and a favorite with the ladies, In addition 
to this being an actor of no mean ability (vide, News’ ac- 
count of ‘* Against the World”) he will be able to drop 
tears as burning as molten lead on the grave of his early 
victims and dissimulate in such a Wanner as to avoid all 
action fur manslaughter or malpractice, 

No 38. EK. B. Robinson. How shall we tell the story 
of the life of one who is himself the biggest story teller of 
the class! This does not mean that he is the biggest 
man that can tell a story ; neither let it be nisconstrued 
to mean that his stories are too long. Notat all! His 
stories are notlong. Butif he does, occasionally perhaps, 
give one side of the story, at all events, it is always 
the bright side. From his firm conviction that ‘a merry 
heart doeth good like a medicine” we are surprised that 
he is not a homeopathist. For one thing we are sorry. 
There isa misconception abroad that E. B. is cheeky. 
With all the vigor of a local politician we would say 
‘* This is not true,” for careful observation, when almost: 
too late, has revealed the fact that what superficially ap- 
pears to be cheek is simple hypertrophy of the masseter 
muscle occasioned by his incessant practice of chewing 
gum. We are glad to be able to remove the only shadow 
that hovered about him, and we take leave of him with 
the certain ku%wledge that he is born to succeed, 

No. 89. J. E. Spankie, a youth on whose cheek still 
lingers the bloom of the cabbage leaf or the peach, is 
sober beyond his years and is generally seen alone. This 
latter is the natural consequence of his having been brought 
upon anisland. Itis expected that this independence 
of spirit will lead him into the field of original research 
and that one day he will write a book and relieve his 
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pent-up imagination, ‘¢ Moderation in all things” is the 
hobby he rides, and from this his mirth-loving classmates 
can never tempt him to dismount even to the indulgence 
of a hearty good laugh, though we have noticed that he 
sometimes breaks his rule at exams. If he should return 
to his lonely island when he graduates he will take with 
him sufficient knowledge of the science of medicine to 
astonish the natives, 

No. 40. W. A. Empey was never voted for anything 
except for being ‘Sa jolly wood fellow.” His fellow 
students recognized these qualities by sending him as 
delegate to McGill, from whence he returned with an 
odour of cloves and an emp(tjey purse. We believe he 
loves the study of medicine second to one of the city 
ladies. We shall greatly miss his deep manly voice in 
our councils, bot are assured that it will inspire many a 
suffering one with confidence and hope. 

No 41, W. J. Scott is a worthy descendant of those 
‘* Scots wha hue wi’ Wallace bled,” as spectators of our 
football matches ean testify, Nobody suspected his 
potential prowess, not even himself, until the exigencies 
of the athletic club drew him out. So unbounded has 
been his success that we are prepared to see him ou the 
hockey team bext year unless the Faculty block the way 


by making him M.D. He has taken a prominent part in 


the Y.M.C.A., iu fact in everything that would develop. 


the true mau. The key to his success in the various lines 
distinction is the little word 
is imbued with it so 


he has 
“fierce.” His very conversation 
thoroughly that we are looking for the man who has talk- 
ed with him for five minutes and not heard of ‘‘a fierce 
cold day,” ‘a fierce lecture,” * fierce skating,” or his 
He will soon work up a fierce prac- 


in which won 


‘fierce appetite.” 
tice. 

No 42. S.N. Davis. Did any 
single fault Sid has 7 We could 
politician that something might have been unearthed that 
woul be in common with other erring mortals. He 
ought to he a nissionary to the South Seas, for he is 


With boots highly 


ene ever hear of a 


wish he had been a 


ready for the cannibals any day. 
polished, linen spoticssly clean, tie faultlessly arranged, 
aud the few hairs on his labium superior properly pulled, 
one would think he was prepared to be photographed 
every day. He once were side-beards but since he began 
to play hockey they have succumbed to the knife, sacri- 
ticed as a hindrance to speedy play. Enough has been 
said to suggest that he is a favorite with the ladies, in 
fact is their model young man. He is moreover a ‘‘ jolly 
good fellow ” with the boys, and all agree that he is de 
serving of a prominent place in the class photo Success 
be yours ! 

No. 43. S. Green is said to be a standing proof that 
the custom of suiting the uanie to some characteristic of 
the person is obsolete. This may be trug if it hints at 
his verdancy, but we cannot get rid of the impression 
that his initials (8. G ) stand for the maxim ‘Silence is 
golden,” avd indicate that Sammy never cried when he 
was a baby. If this inference is not correct, we would 
like to know why he is so paintully silent. We believe 


he is a somnambulist, for in uo other way can we account 
for the rumour that he was seen in a neighboring town one 


~dark night. 
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His student life has been most exemplary. 
In his first year he carried no tales from the dissecting 
room; in his second he did not claim to know every- 
thing; in his third he never stole rubbers nor borrowed 
interfered with the 
duties of the uurses. May his memory always remain 


umbrellas ; and finally he never 
green amongst us ! 

No. 44. —. Stackhouse, L.D.Ss, keeps an institution 
in which toothaches of all ages and sizes are deposited. 
For the sake of the readers of the JouRNAL we announce 
that he has always on hand a varied assortment of new 
and second-hand teeth, warranted not to rip, rive and 
To vary the monotony of putting 
his arms round his patients’ necks he regularly takes a 
run up to the Royal where be always finds a welcome. 
We feel confident that this is quite a disinterested appre- 
ciation of his worth, for most of the final men are already 
He is a genial host and if the 
latuh-string does not always hang on the outside it is be- 
cause it is superseded by a more scientific door fastener 
His mark is already iade. 


run down at the heel. 


supplied with tasticators. 


or rather door opener. 





THE INDIAN WARS OF 1763-65 AFTER THE 
CONQUEST. 


Such is the title of the lecture that Dr. William Kings- 
ford, the historiau of Canada, has consented to give in 
Convocation Hall, on the evening of Friday, the 13th 
of March. He has brought bis published history down 
to the Pease of Paris in 1763, and therefore his lecture 
will probably be the first chapter of what we trust shall 
he a history by him of the taking of English Canada. 
The subject chosen is not generally known, but it is most 
and no one can speak on it with equal 
very student should make 


interesting, 
authority to Dr. Kingsford. 
a point of attending, not only to show respect for a his- 
torian of whom Canadians are proud and whose stirring 
words on the occasion of his being made an honorary 
graduate of Queen’s are remembered still by all who 
heard them, but also beeause the proceeds of the lectttre 
are to form the nucleus of a fund for the extension of the 
University library. Dr. Kingsford knows the importance 
of having a good library and he is desirous of establishing 
a fund that will yield $1000 a year, and thus fully double 
the amount now available for the library of Queen's: Let 
us each put a grain of sand, if not a stone, on the cairn. 
The gallery is to he reserved for students. 
Y.M.C.A. 

- An interesting Y.M.C.A. Convention was held in the 
early part of February. About 150 delegates in 
all were present from Y.M.C.A’s throughout the Provin- 
ces. of Ontario and Quebec. There were present also Mr. 
Morse, a member of the International Committee, and 
Mr. Galbraith, representative of Cornell University. 
The reports on the whole were encouraging and the work 
progressive. Probably the most interesting part of the 
whole convention was a parlor conference held at Dr. 
Goodwin’s for college men alone. The discussions were 
spirited, harmonious and profitable. Pointed and valu- 
able papers were presented by representatives of Victoria, 
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McGill and Qneen’s. After the conference was complet- 
ed Dr. Goodwin and his amiable wife extenled an invita- 
tion to the representatives to remain for sume time. 
Soon all were enjoying the good things which were so 
bountifally provided and so heartily partaken. An hour 
Was spent very pleasantly in singing college songs and 
general conversation, Before leaving a rousing vote of 
thanks was given to Dr. and Mrs. Goodwin for their 
hospitality, and when the boys were out of the house 
‘He's a Jolly Good Fellow” with three hearty cheers 
were given In a way that indicated how much the kind- 
ness of our worthy professor and his wife were appreciat- 
ed. ‘‘ It’s more of these parlor conferences we should 
have.’ ‘* Were you over to Dr. Goodwin’s on Saturday 2 
‘* Yes; wasn’t that splendid’ And so kind of the Dr. 
and his wife. We have heard of Kingston's hospitable 
citizens before, but now we have seen one of them at 
least.” These and such expressions were common among 
the college men during the remaining part of the con- 
ference. . 
The place of meeting next year will be London, Ont. 


ei ee 


REPORT OF THE ATHLETIC SOCIETY. 


On Saturday evening, Feb. 21st, the Athletic Commit- 
tee tendered its resignation. The Secretary, Mr. N. RB. 
Carmichael, gave an excellent report of the work of the 
committee for the past year. The following financial 
statement we extract from the report: Besides the usual 
personal account of the Secretary several others have 
been prepared, among them one including in one account 
the fees collected by the Senate and the receipts and ex- 
peuses of all the different clubs. It is hoped this will be 
as valuable as it has been troublesome to prepare. 


FOOTBALL, - 
Receipts— 
Students...... (eV NESE OOo ees ore Se BR TS 
Giate, ete... 2... ec eee BSc cds Sasa 14] 80 
Funct ties cic ice sie au ss cee am, meee cee. 668 00 
Balance (A. C.)........ a give Redow egies LOD As 
$380 98 
Hupenses— 
WT NIGRT@? cad dees reece eee. BBGE 83 
N. R. Carmichael. .....0 6+... ee 16 15 
$380 98 
HOCKEY, 
Receipts— 
Players .... 666.06 cee eee eee. BS 
Balanee c0¢ c¢c545 88402) doko eee ge ESF 
$24 32 
dix penses— 


Ao fica Coe eee ee ee R24 BQ 


GENERAL. 


A. B. Cunningham. . 


Receipts— 

BALANCE os aio Biden d cued. obs Bidens $215 10 
Students’ fees...... 2... -........... 277 00 
Students (Med.)........... ....0., 120 00 
Interest, ete.. ........-.. Sy abled anne ... 38 85 
For Football..........-6-00+-.00-00... 278 BB 
HOCKGVinseetcccc suse Chbiceu tess 3 75 


$897 75 


1389 
Ru penses— 
Football... 00... 00.0... bohie @ . heise S380 98 
GCE Y ics. whe bb eon e, cn ttre onan 24 32 
Other expenses... 2.0.0 000000. 77 O9 
Balanee.......... 00... , $135 36 


S97 75 





Of this balance $394.75 are deposited with the Ontario 

Building and Saving Society in the Principal’s name. 
With this report your committee beg to join an expres- 
sion of their thankfulness for the confidence the Society 
has shown in them, their very best wishes for the future 
of the athletics of the University, and their resivnation. 
N. R. Carmicuarn, See’y. 





THE OSSIANIC SOCIETY. 

Although this is the first time for the Ossiapie Society 
to be mentioned in the current volume of our JOURNAL, 
it has heen quietly flourishing and taking deep root in 
the college. Out of thirty-six members, there are twenty 
who not only understand but can talk freely in the 
language of Ossian. ‘This gives a solidity to the Society 
which it never had before. Several good meetings have 
been held this session, in which entertainment and in- 
struction were pleasantly combined. At present, half an 
hour at the fortnightly gatherings is devoted to a study 
of the Gaelic grammar and reading. In this exercise our 
constant friend Professor Harris is always on hand to 
guide all who seek instruction. 

It should be distinctly understood by every member 
that the main object of the Society is not merely to afford 
entertainment, but rather to induce practical cultivation 
of the language itself. This can not be learned from 
English enlogies, and readings, with interludes of bag- 
pipe music. These are all good in their own place, and 
that place will always be an honorable one on the 
Society’s programmes. Let no one, however, suppose 
that they constitute the chief end of the Ossianic’s exist- 
ence, “ | 

Church students particularly ought to be alive to the 
increasing demand for Gaelie speakers. Even as near us_ 
as Glengarry three splendid congregations have for a long 
time been vacant because Gaelic ministers are at a pre 
mium in the Jand. A fourth congregation in the same 
Presbytery had recently to bring a Celt all the way from 
Cape Breton. Down in that direction itself Presby teries 
have to draw on the old country for suitable men. 
Again, every year is bringing to the North-West Crofter 
settlements, in which Gaelic will be universal when those 
who harp about its ‘‘decay” are for ages in oblivion. In 
view of these facts, Gaelic students should not neglect 
the gift that is in them, but realize that the language is a 
talent expressly given them to he cultivated, and used in 
gaining other talents. Let them remember that it cannot 
be hid with impunity. “The Society’s meetings afford the 
best opportunities for practice, and it is hoped members 
will make a more extensive personal use of them than 
they have been making. | 

Due notice of meetings will appear in the local papers. 
Any citizens interested in Gaelic are alweys cordially 
welcomed. 
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A.M.S. DEBATES. 


Ata regular meeting of the A. M.S. some weeks ago 

it was decided to arrange a series of debates between the 
different years. Seniors and juniors were first to debate, 
and two weeks later the sophomores and freshmen. The 
victors in the two debates were then to give a public de- 
. bate in Convocation Hall. 
‘On Saturday evening, 2Ist, the first of the series was 
given. John Sharp occupied the chair. The subject was 
‘“ English vs. Philosophy,” the junior year, represented 
by Messrs. Hugo and Davis, taking the affirmative and 
Messrs. Kellock and Thompson, on behalf of the senior 
year, upholding the negative. 

Mr. Hugo opened the debate by a most able discussion 
of English and Philosophy, showing the superiority of 
English in many ways. Mr. Kellock followed and ina 
witty address overthrew many of Mr. Hugo’s arguments. 
Mr. Davis energetically supported the English side and 
made many good points. His reference to the philoso- 
phical mind as an abnormal development and a freak 
which nature adhorred, brought «own the house. Mr. 
Thompson showed himself to be not far behind his col- 
league in humor, and in the few minutes at his disposa] 
made it look rather dark for the affirmative. Mr. Hugo 
briefly reviewed the points and Mr. Sharp decided the 
debate in favor of the negative. 

The dehate was an excellent one, and the addresses 
showed much careful preparation on the part of both 
sides Although many other attractions helped to draw 
the students away, the science class-room was packed to 
hear the debate, and junior and senior alike received 
cheers of encouragement when a point was made. 


IN MEMORIAM 
ANDREW 8. MCINTYRE, 91, DIED JUNE 25th, 1890, 
Peace to a comrade gone! From quiet fingers 
Has slipped the useless pen ; 
In haunts apart a gentle presence lingers 
That comes not here again. 


Of ’91?2 Ah, no. Far other pages 
Record the race he won ; 
His, all the wisdoin of the silent ages: 
We end where he begun. 
. EMILY McManvs, 


PERSONALS. 

We have traced another lost lamb of the year of ’92 to 
his new pastures. D. McLennan, whose health has not 
permitted his continuing his studies with us, isin the 
Business College, Owen Sound. The business manager 
of the JoUKNAL is expectant. 


George Malcolm, who spent some time with us a few 
years ago, has been upholding his reputation in Stratford 
Collegiate Institute. He has also taken in hand a Bible 
class, which he conducts with such skill and interest that 
a very large class has heen formed. On a recent Sunday 
he had over one hundred present. Our best wishes. 


Dr. Shannonhouse, Eganville, must have made his re- 
putation as a good physician of the ills of the body, be- 


_ still a lone sailor on life’s tossing sea. 
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cause he has received an appointment as physician of 
the state. He now ranks as a police magistrate. Con- 
gratulations. 

We have heard with pleasure that W. J. Hayes, B.A., 
90, has been elected vice-president of an influential 
society at Drew Theological Seminary, by a good 
majority. Congratulations from JOURNAL. 

Alex. McNaughton, 92, is settled at Beaver Mines, 
Man. He has no manse, but ranks as preacher and 
musical preceptor. It is useless to add that the latter is 
the paying job. 

A. P. Chown, M.D., ’90, has been elected Fellow of the 
Obstetrical Society, Edinburgh. 

Strange how even reporters will hear what is not true. 
Not long ago we heard and announced the marriage of 
Rev. W. H. Cornett, Yakima, Washington. However 
for once the JOURNAL was wrong on that score. He is 
We are pleased to 
hear that he is enjoying his western home, Our good 
wishes are to you. | 

J. Reid, M.D., ’89, Cardinal, has been chosen to bear 
the Tory flag in East Grenville. This seeins quite fashion- 
able now with the grads, of the Royal. North Grey has 
chosen Ed. Horsey. (/rip remarks: ‘* If a horsey candi- 
date cannot manage his riding we don’t know who can,” 

ene 

It is with sincere regret that the JouRNAL is called 
upon to record the sad bereavement: of an old student, 
remembered kindly by all who know him, Rev. R. Me- 
Kay, Douglass, in the death of his wife. His congrega- 
tion has given him a purse and asked him to take a few 
weeks holidays. We extend our heart-felt sympathy 
with the prayer that He who works wondrously will 1e- 
veal himself as a God of comfort. 





COLLEGE NOTES. 


Mr. Wrenshall, of the Kingston Art School, has lately 
presented to the University Library a copy of Sir Wm. 
Thomson’s fine edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s Principia. 
The library is always pleased to receive donations of 


works of such unquestioned value as the above, and’ the 


attention of friends of Queen’s is respectfully called to 
this fact. 


The divinities are undecided as to how they will have 
the locusts and mandrakes served at their annual dinner, 


Messrs. Windall and A. F, Grant have been compelled 
to leave us on account of illness. 


The officers of the Levana Society have been photo- 
graphed, also officers of the Arts Society. 


The Ossianic Society had its annual meeting last 
Friday (13th.) The retiring officers submitted encourag- 
ing reports, and their successors were duly inaugurated 
as follows : 

Patrons—R. R. McLennan, Esq., Alexandria; Rev. 
Mr. McDonald, Carleton Place. 
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Honorary President---Prof. McNaughton, M.A. 

President-—Mr. J, W. Maclean. 

Viee- Presidents —Mr. A. Finlayson, Mr, P. K. McRae. 

Secretary-~-Mr, John Mchinnon. 

Treasurer. -Mr. Colin Campbell. 

Librarian-— Mr. L. H. MeLean. 

Bard—Mr. Evan McColl. 

Piper— Master Harris. 

Committee-—Prof. Harris. Rey, A. B. Nicholson, Mr. 
A. K. McLennan. 

One of the Profs advised his class to keep their hoots 
quiet. We don’t blame him. 

Rev. Dr. Thompson, of Sarnia, began lecturing on 
homiletics February 24th. 

Quite a number of articles were left in the reception 
rooms the night of the conversat. It is eurious that 
they vannot be found. 


A number of the students have converted the lower 
cloak room into a smoking room. 
got to say about this ? 


John, what have you 


In the hockey match with the Lindsay team, at Lind- 


say, Queen’s was victorious. Score, 3-0, 


J. W. Muirhead is Secretary of the Athletic Associa- 
tion for 91 and ’92. 9 The other members of the commit- 
tee are Messrs. Kirke, Walkinshaw, Giles, Cunningham, 
Mowat, Macdonnell and Hunter. 

All subscriptions to the JoURNAL are now due. Sub- 
scribers will confer a great favor by remitting as soon as 
possible. 

The Missionary Association purpose holding a series 
of concerts at points along the K. & P, 


He was 
Boyle, St. 


Mr. Rattee has returned to divinity hall. 
supplying the pulpit of Rev. W. H. w, 
‘Thomas. 


OME of our exchanges bear a motto, most of them 
S have We will not say whether, in our 
opinion it improves a magazine to insert some classic 
proverb as a sort of touchstone with which to test the 
quality of the literature; but we do say that when 
such a touchstone is given it does not improve the 
reader's estimate of a magazine if he find that the 
contents do not stand the test he is invited to apply. 


none, 


~The Adelphian, a gorgeous journal published in the 


Adelphi Academy, Brooklyn, chooses as it motto, “vita 
sine literis mors est,” —a lofty sentiment, for truly, langu- 
age is always the expression of life, and the absence of 
such expression is prima facie evidence of death. Of 
course we must understand that there is a language 
peculiar to the several orders of existence, and as written 
and spoken language is the expression of intellectual life, 


so there are ‘‘ sermons in stones” evidencing a very in-- 


ferior order of existence. In fact, we are cognizant of 
nothing apart from the language in which it expresses 
itself to us, that is its phenomenal manifestations. But, 


dear Adelphian, surely you forget to look at your head- 
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line, else how can you say in your January number ‘He 
writeth best who stealeth best, ideas great and small,” 
and then in your next teach us that yon did not jest, by 
publishing that story ‘A Mystery,” over the signature of 
a 94 student. We wish it were a mistake, but it cannot 
be, we have the distinctest recollection of reading that 
Let the 
editors of the Ade/phiau remember that /etfers without 


same story elsewhere about ten years ago. 


life are dead, 

The Argosy’s motto is ‘ Flores perennes carpimus,” 
a beautiful and suggestive posy. What honor to gather 
the amaranth, what honor to be adorned with such un- 
fading flowers. Let others pluck the violet and hairbell 
which wither at the touch. The true student. the true 
author, the true man in any sphere of life grasps the in- 
corruptible, and finds true satisfaction only in its pos- 
Tn the broad fields of literature, perhaps more 
than elsewhere, are such perennial flowers to be found. 
Happy indeed is he whose love for the beautiful and true 
We believe the editors of the 
Aryosy enjoy such pleasures. There is a meadowlike 
freshness about their journal, Indeed, we find scarcely 
anything with which we can find fault, and usually this is 
rather a disappointment to us. 


session. 


leads him among then. 


Perhaps, however, we 
might make the suggestion that a more modern cover 
would, we think, vastly improve the Argosy’s appear- 
ance, 

‘Ora et labora” is the motto of the Dalhousie Gazette. 
There can be no better, especially for a student. He is 
too apt to console himself with the old saying, ‘the deeds 
ye do are the prayers ye pray,” and after working at text 
or exercise till past midnight, frequently feels inclined to 
neglect the devotional exercises with which he should 
close the day, while the ringing of the breakfast bell too 
often interrupts him in the midst of his matins. Prayer 
is inseparably joined to every great work. Jt is the hand 
of faith grasping the transcendent and bringing it as a 
pattern in accordance with which the work is carried 
forward. AH great men pray, because all great men are 
men of faith, and faith must pray. The words of the 
oracle, ‘* The deeds ye do are the prayers ye pray,” are 
ambiguous, and are commonly misunderstood. It is ab- 
surd to say that deeds are prayers. As aman prays so 
he works. A man’s deeds are as his prayers. In the 
(azette’s motto ‘‘ora” is properly put first. We read 
with pleasure in the last number of the Gazette of the 
advance made by Dalhousie during the past fifteen years. 
Those noble minds who understood the use of wealth, 
and who have by their liberality placed Dalhousie on a 
secure financial foundation, were men of prayer and deed. 
We are sure the names of George Munro, Alexander Me- 
Leod and Sir William Young shall never perish from the 
memories of the friends of Dalhousie, and with our con- 
gratulations we extend alsq our wish that many such 
men may be found among her patrons. Let the Gacette’s 
motto be ever kept before the eyes of all who are inter- 


-ested in the institution, and Dalhousie must prasper. 





There isn’t much poetry in the soles of certain Profs. 
There is far more squeak. 
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De NOBIS NOBILIBUS. 


Tunn—" Wilile brewed a peck eo maut.” 
H, Queen’s she held a conversat, 
() And every body cam’ to see 
And blither hearts, the lee lang night 
Ye wadna find in Christendie. 


ren or rs / 


CHORUS. 
We are na’ fou, we’re nae that fou 
There’s naething green within oor e’e, 
The prigs may cant, and loudly rant, 
But still we'll dance till half-past three. 


Oh, it is John wi’ russet beard - 
And sweerin’ doon below is he, 

Much does he wish that we'd gang haine, 
But by my sooth, he'll bide a wee.—Cito, 


Wha will na pay his dollar to ’t 
A stingy, coward loon is he, 
But he wha worked, as weel as payed 
Prince of good fellows all is he. —Ciio. 
° W. L. G., 793. 
There is the man who gave the nickel to his little boy 
to go to bed without his supper, and then stole it after 
the little fellow fell asleep ; and the man who pastured 
his goat on his grandmother’s grave ; and the man who 
found the bung-hole and went and had a barrel made 
around it, so as to save the hole; yet all these are gener- 
ous when compared to the man who reads his friend’s 
JOURNAL. —Ex. 





There is w “class” of men about this institution at 
present wearing a kind of ‘wish I had a sheepskin” ex- 
pression, 


Our smart boy has done it again. A lady had just 
been telling him of her intention of going to’ China. He 
was taking off her skates, and received the intelligence 
with dismay. How could he dissuade her? Ah, yes! 
‘©Q, really you shiouldn’t go, You would never feel com- 
fortable. You sce, the Chinese all have such small feet.” 


WHAT THEY ARE SAYING. 

The business manager has received a number of (wel- 
come) congratulatory notes from grads. lately. The fol- 
lowing are samples. Dollars come along also in each 
vase of course : 

~Tadmire the enterprise with which the JouRNAL is 
being conducted this session.” 
F. R. Parker, B A., Crangeville 





‘‘T take much pleasure in conning the contents of the 
JOURNAL this session.” 
J. P. Hume, b.A., Campbellford. 


ee 


ROLL CALL. 

J. EF. Smith, China? Son. C. J. Cameron, Can- 
nington? Son, doing nicely. D. W. Stuart, Ren- 
frew? Daughter. T. A. Brough, Kingston Collegiate 
Institute? Son. ; 
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lege student requires. 
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N this nunber we present the portrait of our newest 
professor, His long work in conneetion with Queen’s 
was recognized by his appointment last session to the 
chair of Natural Science. His indefatigable energy, dis- 
played in every department of his work, has borne good 
results. Not the least of these results is the present effi- 
eient state of the museum, the equipment uf which is due 
principally to his efforts. For a fuller sketch of his life 
we refer our readers to another column, 


* * 

Now that the excitement of the elections is past and 
things are beginning to assume their normal con- 
dition, we shall endeavor to sum up the results calmly 
and dispassionately. | We do not pretend to have such a 
comprehensive grasp of the position of affairs as to pre- 
dict with certainty all the results of the past election, or 
even to indicate the course which the government onglhit 
to pursue. We might offer some suggestions, but refrain 
lest we should in any way embarrass the future action of 
the party in power. 

party 1n | ate 

An intense interest was manifested in the eontest by 
the stndents—an interest uot confined to the volatile 
undergrad, but extending even to the grave and reverend 
senior in divinity. There was uo doubt a great deal of 
unreasonipg enthusiasm and blind adherence to party, 
but at the same time there was seen a desire to obtain an 
independent nnderstanding of the vital question which 
came np for disenasion. It is a hopeful sign to see 
students take an active interest in a struggle bearing such 
important issues for the country. And we are inclined 
to think that party feeling in the college did not reach 
such w fever heat as it did among the various circles of 


“the press. 


inachine politicians The student, if true to the name, 
in endeavouring to learn the real bearing of the questions 
which affect the welfare of the country should seek to 
get a wider view than that presented by the ring poli- 
tician. To support a party does not necessarily mean to 
be fettered to it, but when party becomes the end and 
not the means this is an evil. The mere votary of w 
party is a slave and no trec mau. 
* * 

The manifestations of this evil are seen everywhere, 
We have seen the interests of a city sucrificed on the 
altar of partyisin by the veriest puerility of a deadlock. 
We have witnessed the humiliating spectacle of an intelli- 
gent (?) andience applauding to the echo the purest gush 
and verbiage containing scarcely the ghost of a reason, 
and elevating the utterer to the position of an oracle or a 
demigod. Here we have a inodern manifestation of a 
very ancicnt form of idolatry. We refer to the calf 
worship of ancient Isracl. The efforts of the average 
stump ovator are not cxertcd in putting the questions 
fairly before the people for their consideration and in- 
struction, but by every possible means, whether by sup- 
pression, exaggeration or misrepresentation to gain votes 
for the party he represents. This also is an evil. 


* 
* * 


But what shall we say of the acknowledged leaders of 
politics who hunt] at each others heads the most oppro- 
brious cpithets, and seek to brand cach other with the 
mark of disloyalty? They make a great commotion no 
doubt and fill the atmosphere with clouds of dnst, but 
vision is thereby obscured. This is a: very convenient 
method, as it costs little aud often accomplishes the end 
for which it was intended. But since by this means the 
clear view of the question at issue is obscured, and poli- 
tics is degraded into chicanery, a real injury is inflicted 
npon the country, and an insult offered to intelligence and 
morality. We cannot but conclude then that the leaders 
of the parties who have employed such tactics and have 
brought agaiust each other the charge of disloyalty, being 
condemned by the very means they have adopted, are 
both found guilty of the charge. 

* - * 

We do not mean to say that uo attempt whatever was 
made to disenss the question at issue Freer trade rela- 
tions with the United States was the question npon 
which the election was made to hinge, and this question 
was to a certain extent discussed on the platform and by 
In this fact there is an indication that the 
mind of the public is coming gradually to consider the 
gravity of the problem which now presents itsclf to Can- 
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adians. What shall be our relation to our nearest 
neighbor % Will closer commercial relations lead ulti- 
mately to political union? To look solely at the prac- 
tical or utilitarian aspect of this question will give us 
only a partial and inadequate view. 1f pecuniary reasous 
alone are taken into account, then it will be a matter of 
indifference whether Commeteial Union with the U.S. 
would lead to political union or not, so long as the most 
paying terms are made. Bnt surely Canadians are im- 
pelled by higher motives than the ‘‘ mighty dollar.” 
There are far greater considerations that mnst be taken 
into acconnt in deciding the question. In proportion 
then as the pecuniary aspect is raised to a leading issue 
will the central point be obscured. Nationality does not 
depend on commercial relations alone. There are ele- 
ments of infinitely greater iniportance which enter into 
and mould the life of a nation, and are essential to its 
autonomy. These we must never lose sight of. 


LITERATURE. 


CARELESS CONTENT. 


{John Byron, born 1691, died 1763, at Kearsale, near Manchester 
Sriskness of thought and fluency and lightness of touch are his 
characteristics. | 


AM content, I do not care, 
I Wag as it will the world for me! 
When fuss and fret was all my fare 
It got no ground that 1 could sce ; 
So when away my caring went 
1 counted cost and was content. 


With more of thanks and less of thought 
I strive to make my matters meet ; 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 
Physic and food in sour and sweet ; 

To take what passes in good part 

And keep the hiecups from the heart. 


With good and gently-humored hearts 
1 choose to chat where ‘er I come, 

Whate’er the subject be that start ; 
But if 1 get among the glu 

T hold my tongue to tell the truth, 

And save my breath to cool iny broth. 


For chauce or change of peace or pain, 
For foitune’s favor or her frown, 
For lack or glut, for loss or gain, 
I never dodge nor up nor down, 
But swing what way the ship shall swim, 
Or tack about with equal trim. 


I suit not where I shall not speed, 
Nor trace the turn of every tide. 
If simple sense will not sneceed 
I make no bustling, but abide, 
For shining wealth, or searing woe, 
I foree no friend, I fear no foe. 


Of ups and downs, of ins aud onts, 
Of they’re i’ the wrong and we’re in the right, 
I shun the rancours and the ronts ; 


And, wishing well to every wight, 
Whatever turn the natter takes 
I deem it all but dncks and drakes. 


With whom I feast I do not fawn, 
Nor if the folks shonld float me, faiut. 
If wonted welcome be withdrawn 
I cook no kind of a complaint. 
With none disposed to disagree, 
I like them best who best like me. 


Not that I rate myself the rule 
How all my betters should behave ; 
But fame shall find me no man’s fool, 
Nor to a set of mena slave ; 
1 love a friendship free and frank, 
But hate to hang upon a hank. 


Foud of a truc and tiusty tie, 
IT never loose where’er I link, 
Though if a business budges by 
1 talk thereon just as 1 think ; 
My word, my work, my heart, my hand, 
Still on a side together stand. 


If names or notions make a noise, 
Whatever hap the question hath 
The point impartially 1 poise, 
And read and write, but without wrath ; 
For, should 1 burn or break my brains, 
Pray, who will pay me for my pains? 


I love my ueighbor as myself—-- 
Myself like him too, by his leave ! 
Nor to his pleasure, power or pelf 
Came I to crouch as I coneeive ! 
Dune Nature doubtless has designed 
Aman the monarch of his mind. 


Now taste and try this temper, sirs, 
Mood it and brood it in your breast; 
Or, if ye ween for worldly stirs, 
That man does right to mar his rest, 
Let me be deft and debouair, 
Iam content, I do not eare ! 





EPIGRAM. 


In truths that nobody can miss, 
It is the quid and not the quis ; 
In snch as lie more deeply hid, 
It is the quis and not the quid, 


God bless the King—f{ mean the faith’s defender. 
God bless (no harm in blessing) the Pretender ! 
But Pretender is, or who is King— 

God bless us all !--that’s quite another thing. 


--J. Byron. 
BY LAKE ONTARIO. 


“Cha tuile mi tulidh”— 
“T return no more.’ 


Ca’ the dog frae the hill there, Ewen, 


There’s a mist on the land frae the sea; 


The day closes in dark and dreigh, lad— 


Dark and dreigh, lad, for you and for me. 
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Here it’s night, Ewen— ‘there it is morniug ; 
The sun will be well ower the Ben 

By this--and the hairst gey well forrit 
In the Spital aud pairts o’ the glen, 


The saugh it grows best in but thin soil, 
It will spring on a saft boggy brae ; 

The gled in the lift finds 4 hame, lad, 
In the bracken by nicht and hy day. 


But ye canna transplant the auld tree, 
The roots hae a grip in the gruw’; 

Ye may feckly succeed in the young tree, 
But nae if its gizzened and done. 


It hands to the soil it hus kenned lang, 
‘It clings to the place where it grew ; 
Like the bird that flies back in the gloamin’ 
To the nest where in morning it flew. 


You're young, Ewen, yet—ye are strong, lad, 
You’ve a hack for the burden to hend ; 

When it’s darkest the morning is nearest, 
The hardest day draws to an end, 


I’ve been young, and ain auld, but have never 
The righteous seen cast, or their seed 
Forsaken, or kent that their forbears 
Had ever gaen beggin’ their bread, 


That’s for me and for you—bnt at times, lad, 
Ive a blink 0’ the glen i’ may e’e, 

And the spot in the yaird where your mither lics, 
Awa’ far in bonnie Glenshee, 


The rowan that grew on the toon-loan, 
Has lang been in leaf wi’ the slae 

And the birk and the ash—aud the heather 
Is 1ed on the hill and the brae. 


And the mist it came over the hill, there— 
And the darkness rose out of the sea— 

But the sun saw the rowan and the heather in bloom, 
Awa’ far in bonnie Glenshee. 


Pat. MELpRuM, 


GORDON AT KHARTOuM. 
How died that day our hero saw it last? 
Be sure his heart went westward with the snn, 
Swift circling on to England, till he won 
From alien airs, that mocked him as they passed, 
A breath ef English bowers ; and the vast, 
Waste, desert stretches were as they were not, 
Dreaming of England he awhile forgot 
The brooding cares that turned his thoughts aghast. 
Careworn—God’s breast was nearer than he knew, 
A step beyond the Arabs’ bloody rage 
Dark ways turned golden, life’s perplexing page 
grew luminous as shone His glory through. 
Immortal dead—for death could not undo 
This kingliest heart God gave a, gold-cursed age. 


Emiry McManvs, in The Week. 
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CLIMBING THE HEIGHTS. 

“Climbing the Heights,” an entertaining story of the 
taking of Quebec, by General Wolfe, appeared in The 
Young Canulian, of Feb. 4th, from the pen of T. G. 
Marquis. Beaumont, the hero of the story, just appears 
as a frightened boy whom the rough sailors in crue] 
Sport are compelling to try ** goin’ aloft.” He is be- 
friended by General Wolfe, who, seeing that he was not 
cut out for a sailor, but had in him the qualitics of a 
hrave soldier, had him transferred to the army. Here, 
‘funder the immediate sight of the generous, lion- 
hearted soldier,” he more than fulfilled the expcctation of 
his general. After every plau to capture the citadel had 
been tried in vain. Beaumont finally discovered a 
means of scaling the heights, by which the British Army 
was landed on the Plains of Abraham and Quebee taken. 
Mr. Marquis tells the story simply and naturally. 
Nothing can be more suitable for Canadian youth than 
stories of our early history. 

THE SONG OF THE EXILE. 

[he Song of the Exile, a Canadian Epic. Visions and miscellaneous 
poems, by Wilfred S. Skeats. Toronto, Hart and Company, 1891.] 
We do not know what were the arrangements agreed 

upon by the author aud the publisher of this book, bn it 

inay be safely said that the risk was wholly on the side 
of the author ; no publisher would be willing to run any 
chanees on it. 

Many of onr Canadian journals, in fact most of them, 
have fallen into a mistaken manner of reviewing books 
written by Canadian authors. No matter what the merit 
of the poem it is praised, and well praised, in order, so it 
is said, to foster a love for Canadian literature. But it is 
surely evident that ifa book cannot stand just criticism, 
coddling will not avail; it may succeed for a time, but 
the re-action will soon come, and the more the poem has 
been elevated above its true position, the further will it 
fall below it. And even if over-praise had not this effect, 
it would still be unwise. It defeats its own object. If 
everything is to receive praise, nothing better can be said 
of onr true poets, of Roberts or Cameron. Thus about 
two years ago, one of the foremost Toronto papers gave 
high praise to a book of poems. Here are two extracts : 


“Galt and Doctor Dunlap witty 
Located and did plau city 

Of Guelph, and cut the first tree down ; 
Stump was centre of the town,” ete, 


‘*A maiden cried, ‘ Alas 

With horror PH expire, ‘ 
Unless you bring me that true glass 
T bought of MacIntyre.” 


Such praise as was given to these poems woukl have 
been ainple for * Actaeon” or ‘ Off Pelorus.” Will not 
this cause the general reader ‘to rank Roberts with Mac- 
Intyre or Skeats, and thus bring contempt upon our 
literature ? 4 

-The ‘* Song of the Exile,” which ocenpies more than 
half of the volunie before us, consists of five cantos, each 
of abont fifty six-line stanzas. ‘The Exile is a young 
anthor who had loved, and been beloved by, an earl’s 
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daughter. The earl had scornfuly refused to permit 
their marriage, and therefore the Exile comes to Canada 
to make for himself a name. His rejection by the earl 
is thus described : 


‘* He heard me silently, nor did he speak 
Vor full two minutes after [ had ceased ; 
Then, while his eye flashed, and his livid cheek 
Betrayed his passion, was his tongue released ; 
And, in vituperative tones, he swore 
That 1 should never cross his threshold more.” 
Canto 1, 12. 
He visits the chief vities of Canada, moralizes on cach, 
and finallv, while at Vanconver, hears from the lady, 
who tells him that one of his books has become famous, 
and that he has been knighted for it. 


“*___. reeognizing your unquestioned right, 
The Queen has now ereated you a knight.” 


Besides, the earl has given his consent. There the 
poem ends, save that, as at the end of each canto, a long 
poetical letter from the Exile to his lady is introdneed. 

Such a subject—a stranger moralizing on what he sees 
in a foreign land—has been treated by many poets, the 
most famous being Goldsmith in the ‘ Traveller” and 
Byron in ** Childe Haiold.” Mr, Skeats, probably feel- 
ing that he might be under a disadvantage if he essayed 
to rival them, has treated his theme in a totally new vein, 
On the whole, Byron’s way is the better. 

Macauley in a famous simile, said that Montgomery’s 
poems had inuch the relation to true poctiy that a Tur- 
key carpet had to a picture. Mr. Skeats’ work might 
not inaptly be likened toa rag-bag, nearly all whose con- 
tents have been stolen, and as far as possible not more 
than one ptece from the same person. He seems to think 
that by using a line with only four or five syHahles in it 
* he becomes a Hood, that to describe a little girl of thir- 
teen is to be » Wordsworth, and that he has reproduced 
“The ride from Ghent to Aix” or ‘* The destruction of 
Sennacherib,” when he has reproduced its metre, 

In justice to Mr. Skeats, however, it onght to be 
observed that he has recognized Browning’s genius, and 
stolen several rags from him, He has a great fondness 
for words, either of his own composition, or else usually 
esteemed unpoetical. As examples of the latter class 
« vituperary ” in the passage already quoted, or * fluctu- 
ation” will do. ‘* Vindiction” for ‘‘vengeanee” will 
illustrate the first. 

He also imitates Browning in using faulty rhymes. 
“ Alone” is several times coupled with ‘ eonmmunion.” 
So too ‘ peacefully” and “ingenuity.” One of the best 
examples is found in Canto v., 1: 


“The prairie all environs me; I see 
Nought save a stretch of grecrt and treeless land 
Conspicuous alone for audity.” 


Defective rhythm is, however, the only characteristic 
common to this extraet and to Browning—or any other 
poet. In fact, notwithstanding all the author has pnr- 
loined, much of his work bears a stamp of unmistakable 
originality. There is an extract only he could have 
written: 
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“ Be Christian first and last, and be not slow 
To propagate the cause of arbitration.” 


Like Sam Weller’s knowledge of London, the Exile’s 
knowledye of Canadian polities is extensive and peculiar. 
He is a burning Equal Righter, and advoeates most 
stringent measures against the Roman Catholics, and 
especially the French. Here is a desciiption of the House 
of Commons: 

‘* Thus should they act, but thus do not they all, 
But mildly bow to their dictator’s bid ; 
They fear to disobey him, lest they fall 
Quiek victims to his anger, or be chid 
Severely by the leader, in whose power 


It lies to give his slaves official dower.” 
Canto 1, 41. 


‘*Not Liberal and not Conservative 

Alone impels my wrath ; to either party 
My feeble but impartial pen wonld give 

A condemnation passionate and hearty ; 
Each sees the wreck the Catholic has made 


in Canada, and each implores his aid.” 
Canto rr, 48. 


Two of the smaller poems are entirely on this subject. 
“‘Qur politicians are base trucklers,” cries the pcet. 
** Let us have 


‘* Men whose chiefest aim shall be to 
Fight for Canada and home— 

Men who will not bow before the 
Nictates of the Church of Rome.” 


Most of the smaller pieces are written in anapaests, 
which, however charming they may be in the hands of 
Dryden or Scott, with Mr. Skeats degenerate into a sing- 
song doggerel, 

« Blue, boundless and free, the deep-flowing sea 
Environs on every side 

The ship, which the gale, well filling each sail, 
Impels through the 1olling tide.” 


However, the shorter poems (probably on account of 
their shortness) are rather better than the “Song.” The 
best is ‘The higher duty,” whose thought is that while 
sun, moon and stars fulfil their funetion, man alone is 
disobedient. i 


‘¢T saw the sun. He shone in splendonr bright, 
Casting his radiance over dale and hif, 

And all creation joyed to see his light. 
He shone, and thus fulfilled his Master’s will.” 


But here too Mr, Skeats’ fondness for the wrong word 
breaks out. - 


“Oh, man ! 
Dost thou alone fall short and retrograde?” 
The ‘* New resolve,” also, is not bad, if its first lines 
did not bring up reeollections of ‘* Bring back.” 
‘Last night as J sat in my study.” 


But whatever the contents, the book is beautifully got- 
ten up, and reflects the greatest credit on its publishers, 
Messrs. Hart & Co., of Toronto. It is as pretty and neat 
a work as could be done by any English or American 
house. eG? 
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REV. JAMES FOWLER, M.A. 

Professor Fowler's life has been a very quiet and un- 
eventful one, so far as the world generally is concerned. 
Its main feature has been patient steady work, resulting 
in attainments in scholarship which for thotougimess and 
breadth are very seldom reached. He has not had the 
stimalus with which some have been favoured. There 
was nothing nt his surronudings either as a youth, or as a 
student, or as a minister, for nearly twenty years, to 
make him the scholar that he is. The foree was from 
within, not from withont ; all was dne to a genuine love 
of knowledge. 

fle was born early in the thirties at a place called Black 
River in Northumberland County, New Brunswick, of 
Scotch parentage, It is a quiet rural neighbourhood, far 
from the bustle of the world, not on any great thorough- 
fare of travel. He attended such schools as were avail- 
able in those days. Schools fifty years ago were far from 
what they are to-day. In due time he found his way to 
the free church educational institutions in Halifax and in 
course reached the position of a probationer. During his 
time in Halifax he was a teacher in the Academy which 
the church kept up as a feeder for the college. Among 
his companions then, both in the classes and in tutorial 
work, was George Munro, who is now the millionaire 
publisher of New York. Mv. Mnuro is to thisday warm- 
ly attached to his former fellow-studeut. While in the 
elasses he shewed those qualities, such as vareful research 
and thoroughness, that have ever since distinguished him. 
He graduated from the Theological College in 1855, and 
in 1857 was ordained not far from his native place, Kent 
County, in which his whole ministerial life was spent, 
Hes immediately south of Northumberland in which he 
was born, The life that he lived there was a very ob- 
secure one. He did the work of his parish most faithfully , 
there was no duty overlooked. Every day he read his 
Hebrew Bible and the Septuagint Version until these 
languayes were us familiar to him as our mother tongue 
is to us, Along other books bearing on the Bible, 
Robinson’s Biblical Researches was a Classic with him, he 
mastered it and le has it to this day. Then he was day 
by day prosecuting his investigations into the Flora of 
the Province as well as its Geology. He had no help but 
what books gave him, at least for a time. There came a 
period when he ventured to open a correspondence with 
men whom the world will not willingly let die, men like 
Asa Gray, bnt for years he plodded and delved and ham- 
mered and observed and elassified all alone. The eo lee- 
tion of dried plants, which he made in those years, was the 
wonder as it was the mystery of those who were privi- 
ledged to see it. His fellow presbyters did not help hin 
much, they could see no utility in the day-in and day-out 
scicntifie investigations he was making. So little was he 
understood by the members of the Synod to whieh he 
belonged, that when his name was put forward by enthus- 
iastic friends in 187] for a professorship in Halifax, an- 
other was preferred. The writer of this sketeh knew 
but little of his attainments then, but he voted for him, 
he was one of the minority. Indeed, but that health 
failed him, he might have been to this day buried in 
that hidden corner and known ofly as a country minis- 
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ter. Along abont 1875 an affection of the throat of a 
catarrhal nature unfitted him for preaching and in 1876 
he was compelled to leave the pulpit. After residing in 
vateton, St. John, for a short period he obtained an ap- 
pointinent in the Normal School, Fredericton, and not 
long after the Lecturership in Natural Science in Queen’s 
was given him. About a year ago he was promoted to 
be full Professor. His work sinee he came to Queen’s 
is too well known to need deseription. No one on the 
stalf has been more laborious, no one more conscientious, 
no one more thorough, no one so modest with all his at- 
tainments. He has had more to do than was good for 
him, and while his duties are not so onerous as they were, 
they are taxing enough yet. A more devoted scientist 
oes not live. He has never lost lis interest in Church 
When a minister he was Clerk of Presbytery, 
and for a number of years past he has been Clerk of 
Cocke’s Church Session, and is oftena Member of As- 
sembly. Of late he sat as an clder, but now that he is a 
full professor he assnmes the standing of a minister in the 
Chureh Courts. 


Conrts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. _ 


Dear JounNaL :—- 


I was very much pleased to see some time ago a short 
artiele on your smiling page culling attention to the needs 
of the Museum. I do hope it may have the desired 
effect. 

Graduates of Queen’s are finding thei way into every 
corner of the earth, but wherever they go they can 
never forget thei1 Alma Mater. Thoughts of gratitude 
rise to-day in a thousand hearts to the good genius that 
directed their steps to the old Limestone City, there to 
beeome students of “ good old Queen’s.” Queen's looks 
to all her sons and daughters for help for the Museum, 
but especially to those who are making Natural Science 
a specialty. What wonders have been wronght the past 
few years, In the olden days the Museum, if my memory 
serves me correctly, (we were only permitted on rare occa” 
sions to look at it through a wicket) consisted of two boxes 
and a small table with a glass top In these precious 
boxes the mineral and conchalogical wealth of Queen’s 
lay stored up, and it would have been treason equal to 
that of which Farrar has been deemed guilty to have 
peered into their sacred contents. Rut what eould be 
done more than was done; there was no room available 
to be fitted up for a museum, and even if there had been, 
each Professor had the work of two men, and one or two 
were doing the work of three. ‘here was no incentive 
then to eollevt and send specimens. Now, all has been 
changed. And oh, what a change foi the better! A 
large and suitable building, fire proof and well fitted up 
for exhibiting contributions from every part of nature’s 
Professor Fowler, by his constant labours, 
when other men are enjoying a well earned holiday, is 
bringing order out of chaos, Already people from the 
surrounding districts are beginning to ask have you been 
to sec Queen’s museuin? ‘Jn the years that are to come, 
Kingston, because of its beautiful situation, will continne 


wide domain. 
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to attract tourists in ever increasing unmbers. Daring 
the summer the Museum and Library are all that is 
visible of that University, except the bare walls und 
John, But more important than all these reasons, there 
is no other reason so potent for training men in the diff- 
erent branehes of Natural Scienee as a well stocked 
Museum. In plants and minerals onr Museum vow 
makes a very respectable appearance. but we want 1,000 
birds and four-footed animals within the next five years. 
Tf each one will do one-tenth of what Dr. Robert Bell and 
some others have done this will be more than accomplish- 
ed. 1 appeal to you men who love Natural Science, 
form a Nimrod society before college closes, let every 
man go out determined to be a mighty hunter. Professor 
Fowler will give all needed instructions, and let the four- 
footed beasts and birds and creeping things be gathered 
in and mounted, until the Museum of Queen’s becomes 
one of the wonders of the earth. Leaving the matter in 
yonr competent hands, yeutlemen. 
T remain, yours truly, 

Oupv Roy. ~ 





CONTRIBUT 


CONTRIB Dd. 


A GERMAN UNIVERSITY. 
I—THE STUDENY, 
NSOMUCH are the ways of German students so vast- 
ly different from those of Canadian college life, it 
will not be inappropriate to sketeh a few of the pecnli- 
avities of life in der keniglichen Friedvich ~ Withelms 
Oniversitwi zu Berlin—a typical German university, fear- 
fully and wonderfully made, possessed of a rector with 
autocratic power and not a few satellites, a teaching hody 
which, for want of dignity, rank, and learning, cannot be 
assailed, und a score of palatial buildings—the most in- 
teresting of which, upon the principal avenue of Berlin, 
is the chief exeeutive. A wise and good king of Prossia 
transformed this once roya! palaee into a seat of leat ning, 
and it is delightful to wander throngh the old place with 
its pillared halls, quaint courts. worn stone staircases, 
antique gallaries, dilapidated lecture rooins, and gorgeous 
audicnce chambers, yet the idea of desecration does not 
seem to be associated with the thought that students at 
present frequent halls in whieh, a hundred yeais ago, 
prinees dwelt. : 

The average Deutscher student uecomplishes very little 
in one year; even as Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee had 
his heathen peculiarities, the German has his also. He 
nag never been taught to hurry or exert himself, and he 
does not propose to create a diversion by departing from 
established rules. Doing in eight or nine years that work 
which could be done in five, looking upon life, present 
and future, through rose-colored glasses, aehieving noth- 
ing to-day which ought to be achieved, it follows natura]- 
ly that he is idle, cheerful, and happy, but an uninterest- 
ing sort of fellow withal, who eats often and drinks much 
with great gusto, preserves his personal appearance care- 
fully, and has « deci-led weakness for the society of the 
ravishingly pretty kelinerinnen (waitresses) who dispense 
beer and smiles with equally extravagant grace. Among 
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his fellow countrymen the student is the son] of wit and 
humor, but among Canadians he would be judged the 
quintessence of sluggishness— Tentoniv effervescence dif- 
fering so widely from ours. His student days are looked 
upon as the legitimate period of life in which to offer up 
saetifice to Racchus, and to acquire that phlegniatice con- 
tent so eminently German, and su eminently necessary 
under five per cent. taxation und a despotic system of 
military tendalism which the Englishman of six hundred 
years ago would not. submit to. The student experiences 
a touch of the latcer ere his academic days are well 
begun, it is intimated to him by the powers that 
he may at any time be required to secve his king 
and conutry, and perehance before the two or three ses- 
sions necessary in order to form an acquaintance with the 
location of his various lecturers have gone by, he must 
shoulder lis musket and, while undergoing rigorous mili- 
tary discipline, live wpon the recollections of those 
Bohemian sessions go intimately associited with Ins corps, 
when sleep, tobacco, and beer eceupied his morning 
hours, with never so much as a shadow of remorse in the 
thought that a certain tutor might be lavishing his elo- 
quence upon empty benches. After his year of serviee he 
returns to the bosom of his friends, and whiles away a half 
dozen sessions in committing errors against prudence 
rather than against virtue by laying siege to the heart of 
his for the nonce favorite kellmerin, in satisfying his thirst 
for glory on the duelling ground, and in con vineing himself 
with much labor that the time has at last arrived when 
he should apply himself to his work. Plodding rather 
than brilliant, let it be said to his eredit that when a 
German is industrions he accomplishes much. He eschews 
‘“‘wine, woman, and song,” buries himself in books and 
labors heartily, is violently interested in the welfare of 
his professors, and emetges— it may be at the end of his 
seventh or eighth year at the university, to enter into his 
fight with the world. Ab uno disce omnes. 

There will perhaps be something of interest in a 
description of one of the phases of this eecentric’s life— 
dnelling, a veritable relic of mediaevalism, ranipant in 
the Fatherland. To ns Canadian students, such a 
method of clearing away differences and eninity is incom- 
prehensible, yet, despite that fact, our bacehanalian 
brother holds silent contempt, hard words, or may hap, 
quite as hard blows, to be an infinitely less grueeful and 
honorable niode of procedure in cases of insult than ecarv- 
ing the lie direct upon the offender's pate in the most 
orthodox and approved fashion. Whether a tender toe 
has been trodden upon, or reflections detrimental to the 
student’s eliaraeter or friends have been indulged in, it 
matters little. Onur hero proceeds to make his presence 
known by a strange mixture of Euphuism and politeness, 
whieh lias for its end a challenge. An exchange of cards 
is effected, the duel being arranged on the morrow by 
chosen seconds, and following of necessity within a fort- 
night. In Berlin, the weapons in nse are the sebe? and 
schlaeger, the former, and pseudo-sabre, being a heavy 
curved blade, sharp upon its eonverse edge, with a metal 
Spen-work hilt, and the latter a slender, straight, squate- 
pointed blade, with a bell hilt. Pistols are rarely indulg- 
ed in, although the wiiter remembers that weapon to 
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have been chosen by a friend--a member of that corps 
with which he had the honor to be connected, 
doelling is connived at in Prussia, as, under those regula- 
tions governiug it, a man will not be injured sufficiently 
to prevent military service, but in the majority of Ger- 
man states aud, above all in Saxony, the more thau up- 
right preservers of law and ordcr exert themselves either 
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to pervert or to be soothed by eoin of the realin ; sabre 
duelling, a dangerous amusement only resorted to under 
great provocation, is prohibited, nevertheless, to satisfy 
the demands of insulted honor, and to vross swords with 
an utter stranger who, afew days before, has stumbled 
over him while both were “in their cups” this stern de- 
fender of the laws of henor will steal forth carly on the 
morning of the appointed day, and, eluding a score of 
policemen, reavh a modest public house in a qniet quarter 
of the city. It is not difficult to imagine that under these 
circumstances the field of battle is to be the kitchen gar- 
den, the garret, ov the best parlor. The writer is of 
opinion that the details of such au cneounter (and of 
whieh he was an eye-witness) may not prove altogether 
unacceptable to the reader. 

As the termination of an altercation, dnriug the course 
of which one of the principals chatleuged the other’s 
word, satisfaction was demanded, sabres were suggested, 
and the willing little servant of the Landsmannschaft 
Normannia was sent to griud the swods which have 
braved for forty years the battles of that warlike, but 
exceedingly good-hearted corps. 

The surgeons having arvlved, and the duellists having 
been gloved and padded, the seconds measured the 
ground. Ea:zh combatant was to take bis stand within 
reach (with his sword point) of lus opponent’s breast. 
Everything boing ready, their swords were given them 
and they took their places; the referce, takiug off his 
eap, stated the eause and conditions of the duel, and re- 
ccived a statement from each principal that reconciliation 
was past; the scconds advauced and shook hands; the 
duellists bowed to each other and raised their sabres, the 
seconds at the same time erossing their’s in the centre ; 
the referee shouted “In gnard!” and the dogs of war 
were unslipt. The blades whistled through the air and 
clashed in a second, but both men were expert swords- 
men, and acted upon the offensive and defensive with 
apparent case. He who fenced more cleverly was the 
man who was so furchihar bese (terribly augry), therefore 
he was a little rash, and the fear among his fricnds was 
great : but when a rest was called, after ten rounds, both 
men leaned back intact. (By way of parenthesis, it 
might be said that the duel was to consist. of sixty 
younds of fifteen seconds each, unless one ntan received 
injuries beforehand which rendered him unable to finish. 
A rest of bnt a few seconds’ duration was called when 
either second demanded it; apart from these, two 
great” pauses of five minutes each were declared— 
usually occupied in examinations by the surgeous, and 
fortifigations with agua rite, Wounds received in the 
course of the fray could not be dressed until the fighting 
was declured over, although each surgeon was allowed to 
exainine his man at the time of his receiving a wonnd, 
and, if necessary, to stop the duel, owing to its severity.) 
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Upon crossing swords in the eleventh round it was evi- 
dent tbat buth men were angry ; their blades ent the air 
moig savagely, dvawing sparks when they met; and 
after a few ronnds of finished fencing, both combatants 
were decorated with wounds -one across the bridge of 
the uose, the other on the forearm. The sight of a little 
blood seemed according to the eternal fituess of things, 
for the nen began to deliver their ents with more rapid- 
ity, and to draw closer together. The rounds went 
gnickly by, the white clothes bore evidence that duelling 
among students is not romance, and perspiration stream- 
ed down the faces of these heroes, A sevond savage- 
looking wound across his sword-arm partially disabled 
one of them, but the sixtieth round was fast approaching 
and, with that stoical remark : 
men wes der guter Herr schickt,” he held his ground. 
When cach vound requires all a man’s available strength, 
it follows that, during a duel, the energy is quite ex- 
hansted, so when the referee called upon the seeonds to 
cross the principals’ swords, one could see that it was 
time. Taking off his cap onee more, the referee asked if 
the satisfaction demanded had been given ; the principals 
bowed, the seconds bowed, the referee bowed, and all was 
over, The surgeons dressed the wounds, the two heroes 
of the fray dressed themselves, and after much elaborate 
scraping, all, redolent of iodoform, retired in search of the 
nearest dining place, as it was already long past uoon. 

W. Firtp Woop. 


News. 
CLASS OF ’9I. 

NCE more it is our duty to wave a last farewell to 
O another graduating class) We well remember 
that wheu they first entered we all shook our heads 
and said they would never do for seniors. But time 
and the pereunial Concursus, ably assisted hy the 
Profs, have done their work, and now we turn thein 
loose, confident that theyewill hold their own against the 
world, uphold the honor of old Queen’s wherever they go, 
and always read the JovrNaAL. With sorrow we say 
farewell, ’91. 

No, 1.—T. J. Lockhart—elass, mammalia, ; branelt, 
craniota; order, bimana; genus, bonarum naturatum 
stndiosns ; species, quarti anni; variety, homo sapiens ; 
suh-variety. Thomas Jerubbabel Lockhart. Being a man 
of science and acquainted with grief, it is thought that 
when he dies the word chemistry will be found written 
on hig heart. Of late he devotes his days and nights to 
counting the whiskers on a grasshopper’s chin and boil- 
ing cod fish heads --as the college well nose. During 
his holidays, however, Tom gives full scope to his great 
love for the good and the beautifn!, and may be seen on 
a summer's eve strolling with the same. In this weak- 
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ness lies his strength. 

No. 2.-—F’. A. W. Ireland is a hustler; says little but 
thinks much. Always earries four books under his arm 
and a genial smile on his econntenanee. Diligent and 
pruetual almost to a fault; he has only onee heen known 
to miss a class, and has not been late more than twiee. 
An ardent student of all literatnre; he will long be 
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remembered by the Professors of Classies and English. 
An enthusiastic admirer of every college sport, and an 
active member of every college institution; he has won 
the respect and regard of all students, He is withal a 
firm believer in Mull’s Theory of Mathematics, Major 
Kdward’s view of Single ‘lax, and the National Policy. 

No. 3.--W. F. Nickle—Symbol Ni, commercial name, 
Billy ; atomic weight, 125; boiling point, 20° below 
zero on Rosedale grounds. On the principal of hair-red- 
ity Billy inherited from his Danish ancestors a great 
liking for all manly sports, To his never ceasing energies, 
his unflagging zeal, his indontitable perseverance, his 
superhuman efforts, ete., etc., etc, Queen’s foot-ball 
team owes much of its phenomenal reputation, We pre- 
dict for W. F. a happy futnre, » constantly cularging 
sphere of usefulness, and feel confident he will die at 
peace with all the world—except Hamilton and Ottawa 
College. 

No. 4.—Norman R. Henderson—Lights low, music 
soft, as this fairy floats across the stage Norman is a 
As he is unable to sing, the Glee Club has 
made him organist. At early every practice the books 
are suddenly missed. Everybo y saw them a minute 
ago, After a vain search it is generally found that 
Norman has been sitting on them. Some say he wears 
a monstache. Disputed point! During his course at 
Queen’s Norman has made many warm friends, and it is 
lamentable that more inen of his fine nature are not to be 
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found, 

No. 5.—That noisy individnal. O1! That’s Janes 
O’shea. As his name indicates, Jimmy is ot French 
descent, and by dint of constant piactiee, he now does 
his thinking on alternate days in French and German. 
He is a clever and popular student, and will return and 
complete his eonrse for M.A. next session, after which, 
we are informed, his attention will be devoted to teach- 
ing, in which he is peculiarly adapted to shine. 

No 6.—H. W. Baker has positively grown younger 
siuce we first saw him, bearing invariably a book in 
which to note the result of his pursuit of knowledge, and 
a gentle smile. Herby is a good boy, and his only dissi- 
pation eonsists in Sabbath School teaching, where he 
says his aequirements in Philosophy, Mathematics and 
Single Tax are invaluable aids in reaching the unregen- 
erate. Mr. Baker has never been known to be in egular 
in punctuality and attendance, nor, as before intimated, 
to do anything wrong. In fact, he is ex-officio chaplain 
of the senior year. We are proud to elaim that a more 
honorable or more gentlemanly student never graduated 
from Qucen’s. 

No. 7.—Next enters jovial, genial Joseph Boyle, 
whose peculiar studies are Mathematics and Human 
Nature, not speculative merely, but practical as ‘well. 
Towards which he leans more has not heen definitely 
ascertained, but often and often has he been known to 
express bitter regret on account of the extent to which 
mathematies interferes with more serions concerns of life. 
By way of compensation, may a inedal be added to his 
trophies, We are not sure that there is any foundation 
to the rumor that Joe has been offered the leadership of 
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the Home Rule party, but we venture to predict a bright 
future for him in whatever line he may seleet. 

No, 8.--C. ©. Arthur has a great capacity for Science, 
Physics and sandwiches 
vivor of the sixty kuights of the round table, but that he 
heroically performs the duties of ea(t}ch to the best of 
his great ability, A_ first glance at his physiognoscosri- 
pical cannot but be directed to the hirsute growth of his 
ovbicnlaris oris. Ibis is Colin’s pride, and he has always 
paid extra at his boarding house for wear and tear in- 
curred on mirrors while arranging it. On the whole his 
coarse has been a brilliant one, and marred only by losing 
his vote at the Dominion elections and by occasional 
altercations with the Deane (Fred) of the faculty. Colin’s 
forte is Chemistry, and especially has his genius shown 
itself in ways aud means of performing experiments 
illustrative of characteristic properties, as the Homiletic 
Class will vouch for. We might add that the Senior 
Judge stated positively, and that after an acquaintance 
of four years, that “this individual could eat more in 
eight hours than any other man in Queen’s could consume 
in the same number of days. 

No. 9.—Thomas J. Thompson is unique. He makes 
his own jokes and laughs at them himself. When five 
years old this remarkable youth had developed a strong 
taste for Philosophy, though at that time rather scepti- 
cal, Tommy is a warbler of no mean order, and in his 
favorite solo, “ There’s u Hole,” defics competition, He 
believes in the Conservative form of Government, extern- 
ally, aud the Arminian internally, 

No. 10.—F. G. Kirkpatrick -Sage. Poet and Phil- 
osopher. It onee was thought that on aveount of his 
surnaine F. G, must have a great love for the Irish 
Church, but alas, he has sadly disappointed all our ex- 
pectations. He has, however, a number of redeeming 
features. Prominent aniong these are his feet and nose. 
He is also possessed of a burning desire ‘to know.” We 
never remember meeting anyone else possessed of such a 
powerful all-absorbing curiosity. F. G’s great strong- 
hoht is Philosophy. In all that Mill Hume Kant et al 
didn’t know he is most thoronghly versed. We have 
great hopes for him —if he lives lony enough, 

No. 11.—The next personage to appear in the role of 
would-be graduates in the sublime draina of college life is 
H. Sandfield MacDonald. Though apparently unassum- 
ing, yet fame has marked this gentle whiskerless youth 
as her own, and to-day we find him coveting a sheep 
skin. ‘Tis true he never came forth from the campus 
covered with glory and mud, nor ever moved the listen- 
ing multitude in his Alma Mater with his burning elo- 
quenee, as has some of his more gymnastically-o1 atorically 
inelined class-mates, yet no one can wear a Scotch eap 
with more unaffeeting grace and bewiteliing suavity than 
Hngh. Taken altogether Hugh is a well-meaning boy, 
harmless and beantifal asa summer’s morning, and will 
no doubt continue to subscribe for the JouRNAL when he 
leaves for parts unknown. 

No, 12.—Neat, C. R. Webster, alias Charley, at your 
We have no 
authentic acconnt of his ancestors or his early life, bnt if 
we may determine Genealogy from Stature, theu C. R, 
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is a lineal descendant of Longfellow. Although Charley 
always passes his exams in the spring, yet he is pre- 
eminently successful in the fad/, Charley’s natural tend- 
ency for music has been carefully trained in the Physics 
class-room, and now he sings to his fair one with the 
alluring pathos of a siren, ‘‘ I took it.” All told, Charley 
‘ig as strong as a lion and as harmless as a dove,” and 
will be missed from the walls. 

No. 13.—-J. Downing—A grave solemnity pervadeth 
the countenance of this mixture of Paul Pry and Sarsa- 
parilla. Though of a most retiring disposition, Joe is a 
general favorite It is claimcd, however, that last year 
he was occasionally seen in the vicinity of Onturio street 
looking for the other side of the Dualism he had heard so 
mnch about in Junior Philosophy. Being convinced that 
the things of this world are ‘ta delusion and a snare,” 
Joe at present devotes his evenings to Baxter's ‘ Saints’ 
Rest,” and will sometime take a conrse in Divinity. We 
predict for him a happy fnture. 

No. 14.—James Rollins—To attempt to describe this 
worthy would be like trying to paint a lily or to gild fine 
gold. He is nnmarried, wears a moustache, and approves 
of being called ‘‘Chief.” James occupies the position of 
spare man, in case the Chief Justice shonld be taken ill 
or the Lord High Inquisitor on his holidays. He is also 
Junior Judge of the Concursus, and is undecided as to 
wr cther he will peddle or preach. 

No. 15.—W. D. Wilkie, alias Lasca. His most notable 
peculiarity is a hard, metallic, blood-thirsty tone of 
Don’t infe1, dear reader, that he is a crnel young 
man, On the contrary; he is as gentle as a goat, 
Thinking to have variety, which is said to be the spice 
of life, our friend has been taking some Theological lore 
with his Art studies, but after he graduates will live on 
the unmixed food of Divinity dogmas in the Hall. W. D. 
is a good fellow, with a faculty of minding his own husi- 
ness, and of maintaining his equilibrium in the roughest 
storms of life. 

No. 16.—James Leitch—--Since Jiny’s fathcr brought 
him to College four years ago, that venerable sage has 
pursued the even tenor of his way, looking neither to the 
right hand nor to the left. During his course he has 
acquired a Sciatica, a fine silky beard, and a contempt 
for women and children. He may well be deswibed as an 
Israelite in whom there is no guile Jaimes enters the 
Hall next year. 

No. 17.—-Alfred E. Lavell is one of the promising ? nen 
of the year. Iu tact, with respect to promises, he might 
well be termed a liberal. While not exclusively devoted 
to study, he has developed a great ability for politics and 
business matters generally, His motto seems to have 
been—‘‘Give nie office or I die.” He has done good 
service to the Glee Club and the JoURNAL, as well as to 
mauy other college institutions, and probahly posseases 
more college spirit than any other man in his year. 

No, 18.—George F. Newman--As the Prof. in Honor 
History remarked, names were formerly given on account 
of some distinguishing feature, and their significance is 
sometimes seen in this day. George is truly a phenomn- 
enon. He laughs like a hyena and works like a horse, 
It is a disputed point as to whether he studies twenty 


voice. 
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or twenty-two honrs out of the twenty-fonr. At all 
events he works to purpose and stands high in his exains. 
He will teach after graduating. 

No, 19.—Arthur Belzabub Cunningham—An ordinary 
life-time is too short a space of tine in which to give an 
adequate description of this worthy. He is distinctly 
individualistic. He sings in the Glee Club, wears a long 
black beard, can shew most hockey players a few 
wrinkles, plays foot-ball and objects to quibbling. He is 
extremely modest and reserved. As exams approach 
Cunnie withdraws from the visible world for a season, 
only to re-appear, confident of snecess on the decisive day. 
After graduating he will study law. 

No. 20.—R. J. Hutcheon, four feet five inches tall, 
and, as Homer pathetically adds, 


He hes pretty blue cycs 
And is short for his size, 
Has curly light hair, 
And is very, very wise. 


Hutchie is always late for class, and wears a kind of 
“wouldn't hurt a chicken expression.” On oath he 
stated that he was twenty-one years of age, and was at- 
tending college by permission of his parents. Next year 
he will euter Divinity Hall. 

No, 21.--J. A. Beattie, formerly belicved to have been 
a native of Texas, born and bred among the ranches. 
Later accounts, however, go to prove that ‘‘his nibs” first 
saw the light in the royal town of Guelph. Combining 
the two we arrive at this conclusion, viz: that he is 
native born but of foreign extraction. In appearance he 
combines the fcerocions with the pacific, and is never seen 
to better advantage than when with a hymn book under 
his arm he wends his downward way from church on a 
Snnday morning He has always taken a prominent 
place among the boys, both in deviltry and devotion, and 
has, during the last two months, filled the office of High 
Sheriff in the Concursnus with a quiet and unassuming 
dignity quite appalling to the Freshmen. He isa conver- 
sationalist of the most versatile type, and will no doubt 
later on revolutionize the English language, combining as 
he does the novel and archaic style of diction In the most 
inimitable manner, In conclusion we may add that he is 
a sainple of the ‘hail fellow well met” type, and was 
never known to let a fellow man go dry while he had a 
nickel in his pocket. We wish hii success, 

No. 22.—J. A. Black—What’s in a name? <A good 
deal we should say in this case. At least no one would 
think of hailing at first the subject of this sketch as Mr, 
White. He is a tall hungry looking individual, and 
keeps his whiskers trimmed in order to present as little 
existence as possible to the atmosphere. HeisaY.M.C.A 
man in full standing- six feet three in his shoes. His 
bearing is quiet and unassuming almost to melancholy, 
but in his classes he gets there just the same. He 
divides his time between philosophy and religion, and is 
an authority on Hallam’s Middle Ages. Divinity Hall 
will see him next year. 

No. 23.—-Struan G. Robertson—The name at once 
reveals the fact that this worthy is of Scotch birth. G. 
was not in the original plan of the name, but to give it 
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balance it was found an extra letter was necessary, 
Struan is always a gentleman, and as such is known in 
college and ont of it. He has always been a favorite 
with the fellows and is idolized by the ladies. During 
this session he has occupied the position of Senior At- 
torney in the Concursns, and has condueted his cases ina 
most gentlemanly way, and often did the sympathetic 
tear steal down his cheek as his position forced him to 
make hard though truthful charges against the offending 
Freshman. We are sorry to lose him, but hope he may 
in his legal course which he is to follow, always uphold 
truth and righteousness, and soon oceupy a judge’s seat. 

No. 24.—Williain F, Gillies hails from Carleton Place. 
His pale marble forehead and pallid face give that air of 
peusive melancholy grace that is so attractive, But he 
is fond of the ‘quips and pranks and social glee” in 
which the thoughtful youth wbout the Hulls sometimes 
engage, and to hear his loud langh is a pleasing sound 
and a heartsome. Will divides his time betwcen skating, 
ladies, trying to play the fiddle and sometimes studying. 
He has some idea of being a preacher, but we take thia 
opportunity of warning the nusnspecting public, for he is 
a bass singer and a deep thinker. | We wish him suceess 
in the west this summer. 

No, 25.—John MeC Kellock--We may at once ae- 
knowledge thatan adequate description of this worthy is 
beyond the power of our pen. His accomplishments are 
without number—preacher, singer, elocntionist, litera- 
tenr, debater, ete., etc. He ovcupies a distinguished 
position in each He is always in a hurry, whether he is 
busy or not, and many an indifferentstudent has received 
fresh inspiration from the mere sight of John rushing 
along the college halle, his head gracefully poised on one 
side, and loads of manuscripts and books bulging forth 
from every pocket. To hear him tell a story in his own 
inimitable style is a rare treat. But why goon? Every- 
body knows John from Calabogie to the Red Sea. We 
understand he is to start on a prospecting tour as soon as 
exams are over to hunt for Presbyterians around the 
Upper Ottawa. 

No, 26.—W. A. McPherson entered with the elass of 
86, and after two years attendance dropped out for 
several years, He retnrned last year and is now looking 
for au M. A. hood. He is an aspiring, even a mecdalsome 
lad. He spends most of his time Working out and draw- 
ing lines to infinity. W. A. wears a cane and says 
“Bah Jawve!” After graduating he wil] adopt teach- 
ing as a profession, and if Queen’s ever gets big enongh 
will come back as Professor. 

No. 27. —Onr last subject, E. J. Etherington, is by no 
means the least important. He is a positive man, and 
was never known to make a mistake, never talked too 
loud or too long, walked too fast or too slow, or became 
a victim to any of the follies that ordinary mortals are 
heirs to. Nothing ever bothers him, not even Physics ; 
and nothing ever excites him, not even foot-ball. His 
year saw the advisability of securing the services of sucht 
a man to hold the scales of justiee, and accordingly he 
occupies the highest position in the Coneursus, The 
graduating class has chosen him as its valedictorian, and 
we heartily eoncur in the ehoice. 
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THE GREAT CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 

Mr. J. Sinclair, M.A., was, along with Mr. W. R. 
Melutosh, of ‘Foronto University, sent us a delegate from 
the Can udian Toter-Seminary Missionary Allianee to the 
International Convention of Foreign Mission Bands held 
at Cleveland, Ohio, last month, and, at the last meeting 
of our Missionary Society, he gave a report of his 
experiences. Mr. Sinclair was eloquent in praise of the 
magnificent scale on which our consins do business 
and dispense hospitality. Kspecially did he admire the 
expeditious manner in which the convention was con- 
ducted. 1t lasted three days, the mectings being held in 
the new Y M.C.A. building, which was just opened on 
that occasion, This is a palatial home, erected at the 
cust of $250,000. 

The object of the Convention was to bring delegates 
into personal contact with the Secretaries of Foreign 
Mission Boards frou all parts of the world, with returned 
Missionarics, and with one another, in order that the 
facts gathered and discussed among them should be 
scattered as burning brands to all the places represented. 
There were present 17 Secretaries, 30 returned Mission- 
aries, and 530 student delegates. As Mr. Sinclair is to 
give a detailed report on a future occasion to our Y. M. 
C. A, he did not wish to do more meanwhile than re- 
mark that the greatest impression made upon him was by 
expositions of the Band motto: The World for Christ 
in this Generation ” Its real meaning is uot exactly tho 
conversion of every heathen in the world duiing that 
period, but the starting of christian influences—the light- 
ing of a gospel candle—in every stronghold of paganism. 
Evangelization does not mean preaching alone, but em- 
braces all that tends to enlighten and elevate. The 
scheme of Dr. Windsor in India was mentioned as a 
model one. The great obstacle in that land is caste, the 
iron rules of which banish from society all who adopt the 
Christian Religion. Thus converts were thrown npon 
the Mission for support. Now, however, factories are 
started in order to provide employment for the victims of 
ostracisin, Education and industrial schools are annexed 
t» these factories, where the young are instructed in the 
callings they develop a taste for, The plan has proved 
so successful that the Government of India has promised 
material support. Atl the returned Missionarics express- 
ed their partiality to such a schemo, These gentlemen 
spoke in glowing terms of the remarkablo way in which 
God has set his seal upon foreign missions, and honored 
the efforts and prayers of those eugaged in the work. 
The zeal of those Missionaries themselves was infectious. 
Though some of them had been for many years away 
from home and friends, and some were in poor health, 
évery man of them was anxious to return again to his 
post. They warned intending Missionaries that if ought 
but love for the Master and for souls inclined them to go, 
sore disappointment would méet them on every hand; 
but they warmly encouraged such as are prepared to 
“stand alone with God.”. 

“It is interesting to note the folowing statistics: Sinee 
the volunteer movement was started a few years ago, 
6,200 names have been enrolled. Of this splendid army 
321 are now in the field; 100 are ready to proceed, and 
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26 have already received appointments to be filled within 
a year; 1,200 are still in their Arts course at college, 
125 are studying medicine, 125 are in Theology, and 100 
in special training ; 700 are not able to proceed with their 
studies ut present on account of ill health or want of 
funds, while 50 have been rejected by the board, and 
death has taken away 60. 

‘The Canadian delegates had a little conference of their 
awn, at which there was a muster of 26, including Dr. J. 
Hall, formerly of Queeh’s, The Doetor wished to be 
cordially remembered to ‘tauld acquaintances” in King- 
ston. 

Early next session the Canadian Inter-Seminary Mis- 
sionary Alliance will meet in Kingston, and many not- 
able men are expected on that occasion, who will doubt- 
less atir up a more general interest in the glorious enter- 
prise than is now manifested. Mr. Sinclair is the ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Executive Committee for that 


Convention. 


JUNIOR MEETING. 

On Thursday, February 26th, at 5 p.m. the students of 
the Junior Year held their third reunion, which was 
fairly well attended, notwithstanding the attraction 
which the political excltement in the City Hall afforded. 
After the usual formal opening there was a programnie 
which delighted all present. Mr. Hugo, the precentor of 
the year, ably sang ‘‘Litoria.” the class joining him in 
the chorus. ‘Then followed Mr, Davis with a most path- 
etic reading entitled ‘ Bill and Joe.” Next ‘‘ The Angel 
Came,” and Miss Anglin showed the class that the musical 
talent does not alllie on one side. Mr. Stewart then 
read Carlyle’s ideas on books, and after Mr. Smith and 
Mr. J. McDonald had discnased the sulject briefly,“some 
of the other students “had their say” and showed that 
they had been giving some thought to the subjeet. Mr. 
Hugo and Mr. Kaston then gave vent to their feelings in 
that extremely sentimental duet, “Sweet Eveline,” which 
literally broke up the meeting, the class having scarcely 
energy enough left to join in “ Auld Lang Syne.” 


BOGUS SILVERWARE. 

The publishers of that splendid weekly journal, lately 
so much enlarged and greatly improved, the Dominion 
Illustrated, consulted the advantage of their readers as 
well as their own in inaugurating the prize competition 
that will result in the distribution of prizes to the value 
of over $3,000 among subscribers duiing the six months 
ending June 30. ‘hey are not in the word competition 
or bogus silverware business. Six questions are published 
in the journal each month. ‘To answer these correctly 
requires a close study of the contents of each issue of the 
InLusrraTEeD for that month, This study is a valuable 
literary exercise apart from the consideration of prizes. 
As to the latter, there are 100 prizes in all, the first being 
$750 in gold the smallest being valued at $5 There are 
very valuable prizes on the list, and any winner not 
satisfied can exchange a prize for the cash value named 
in the list. There is no humbug about such an offer as 
this. On receipt of twelve cents the publishers (the 
Sabiston Litho and Pub. Cay Montreal) will forward 
saniple copy with all particulars. 
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MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 

We wish to draw the attention of our readers to a mat- 
ter which, we believe, requires only to be brought to 
their notice to receive their hearty support. 

The active measures taken from year to year by our 
Association are well-known to the readers of the Jour- 
NAL, We refer inthis ouly to our home mission work. 
For a number ot years the society has sent out and sup- 
ported in Ontario and Manitoba mission fields several of 
her members : 

During last suinmer we had four men in Manitoba, one 
in the N. W. Tertitories, and one engaged in mission 
work in the city. 

A new church has been opened since Xmas in connec- 
tion with our city mission work at a cost of about $2,800. 
The work this year has been greater than in any previous 
year, and at present the Society finds itself saddled with 
a debt of $400. 

Several gradnates have been written to and requested 
to try to raise a colleetion for the Association of any sum 
large or small, But we feel there are many others who 
would like to contribute to the home mission department 
of our work, aut we take this way of letting then know 
our need. 

We shall be very happy to receive contributions from 
any source. Address, Jas. Cattanach, ‘Treas., Queen’s 
College. 





Y.M.C.A. 

The last meeting in February was a crowded one, it 
being annonnced for the oecasion that the Rev. Mr. Car- 
son was to address the students on ‘‘‘Temperanee,” but 
for some unexplained reasou the reverend gentleman did 
not appear. The subject, however, was taken up by 
members extemporaneously, aud the stirring speeches of 
Messrs. Strachan, Sharp and Connery made things quite 
lively during the sitting. The general feeling was for 
prohibition ‘ without compensation.” 

On the 6th inst, Mr. H. R. Grant was to have led a 
discussion on ‘Sowing and Reaping,” but the meeting 
was given to the Rev. Mr. Scott, from Dakota, who en- 
lightened the students as to the workings of ‘ the cause” 
in the far West. Mr. Scott spoke in glowing terms of the 
country and people among whom he has been laboring 
for over fifteen years, and of the grand progress the gos- 
pel is making now where at first the only Sabbath resort 
was the tavern. Churches are now to be counted by the 
hundred there, and prohibition has put down the strong- 
hold ot intemperate revelry. Mr. Scott encouraged 
young men who were not yet decided upon their sphere 
of christian labor to go to Dakota He was persuaded 
any one who was anxious to be useful would find con- 
genial circumstances in that region. 


DR. KINGSFORD’S LECTURE. 

On the evening of March i4th, Dr. Kingsford delivered 
an intensely interesting lecture on the Indian wars in 
Canada in 1763, to an appreciative audience in Convoca- 
tion hall. The audience, though not small, was not so 
large as it would have been had the weather been favor- 
able. His sketch of that period of history was vivid and 
striking. 
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HUMBUG COMPETITION. 

The publishers of the Dominion Illustrated, in order 
to set at rest all doubt as to the value of the prizes, ag- 
gregating over $3,000 in value, which will be distributed 
in a prize competition among subscribers to that journal 
during the next six nionths, announce that any prize 
winner who is dissatisfied can exchange the prize for the 
eash value named in the list. The smallest prize is 
valued at $5. There are LOO prizes in all and the frst 
one is $750 in gold. The others inclnde a Heintzman 
piano, Bell, Karn and Cornwall organs, gold watches and 
other ‘valuable articles. ‘he competition consists in find- 
ing in current numhers of the jonrnal the answers to 
thirty-six questions, six of which are published each 
month. This in itself is a literary exercise of great 
benefit to subscribers, since the Dominion Illustrated 
is in every sense a high class journal, lately enlarged and 
greatly improved. On receipt of twelve cents in stamps 
the publishers, (the Sabiston Litho. and Pub. Co., Mont- 
real) will send to any address a sample eopy containing 
full pai ticulars. 


PERSONALS. 

Dr. R. S. Sands was in the city, seeing old acquaint- 
ances. 

J. Fleming, who was registered with the class of 91, 
but has not been in attendance, is in Ottawa, 

James Carmichael, B.A., ’88, paid us a flying visit a 
few days ago. He is studying law in Toronto. 

Jackie Sparling, who spent a year with ns, is now in 
attendance at the Wesleyan College, Winnipeg. 

We are sorry to hear that Rev. W. G. Mills, who lately 
went to New Westminster, has had an attack of typhoid 
fever. 

Dr. Coon, ’90, surprised us by coming to view a few 
days ago in broad day-light. The hopeful prophecies of 
last spring are being realized, as he is doing his share at 
Elgin. 

At the recent Inter-Seminary Missionary Convention 
in Cleveland a conference of Canadian students was held. 
The first to aunounce himself was Jimmie Hall, a former 
student in the Royal, now engaged in City Mission work 
in New York. 

Rev. Allan McCrossie, who is preaching at Corona, 
N.Y., poid us a visit a few wecks ago, If his parishioners 
agree with him ag well as his personal appearance indi- 
cates he is agreeing with them his success is assured. We 
will always be glad to see you in the halls, 

Mr. Percival, who will be remembered by not a few, 
since leaving us has been eontiiming his studies at Knox. 
He hopes to have the right of receiving letters properly 
addressed, when bearing a prefixed Rev., a call, ‘$750 
and a manse,” and what not, and he will be further 
heard of. 

as Reid, M.D., 90, whom we mentionéd in the last issne 
as Conservative candidate for Grenville, has been success- 
ful, and hopes to be receiving letters soon with M.P. at- 
taehed. Congratulations, Jack. Ed. Horsey, M.D., for 
North Grey, was not so successful, but “ there’s a good 
time coming.” 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 

An old chestnut—exams. 

Dr. Robertson was here Feb. 26th. 

The Athletie Committee are considering a scheme for a 
new Gyninasium. 

The A M.S. is very well attended, this is on aceonnt of 
the inter-year debates. 

Some of the divinities wear skull caps in class. They 
had their heads shaved. 

A snre sign of spring. Mr Bone was around to pay 
his annual visit to the boys. 

Rev. Jas. Ross, B.D., Perth, resumed lectures in 
Church History on Mareh 11th. 

A modern fashion—-For the Professor to address the 
young ladies of his class by their str names. 

For Sule: A good field glass. For further particulars 
apply to Hugh Ross or the Managing Editor. 

It is said that the people of Guelph are longing for a 
lady physician, Why keep them waiting so long ? 

Our studeut subscribers shonld leave their addresses 
with the Business Manager before leaving the city. 

Quite a number of the students went home to vote. A 
few of them coniplained beeanse their man was not elect- 
ed. 

We are glad to hear that Miss Horne, '92, is recovering 
from her long illness. We trust that she may be able to 
resume her studies next winter. 

Some students are in the habit of yawning and snap- 
ping the eases of their watches during lectures. This is 
very annoying and, to say the least, ungentlemanly. 

Some would eall forth langhter, some tears; others 
are wortly of ropes and of prison and chains—yea, even 
of death—but for the sake of » few righteous, I still 
retain my good humour from day to day. 

At the last meoting of the Sophomore year, Mr. W. L. 
Grant was unanimonsly elected Poet of the Class, the 
previous appointment being cancelled—for expedient 
reasons. Mr. Young gave an entertaining account of his 
observations at Niagara Falls. Other members contribn- 
ted appropriate readings and recitations, and a jolly hour 
was spent. There will be one more meeting of the year 
before the session closes. 


DE ‘NOBIS NOBILIBUS. | 


Wwe but will attest to the evil effecta of the study 











of Darwinism when students of the Senior 
Philosophy Class are found producing such effusions as 
the following : 
Whence have come these men and women ? 
Whence these youths and inaidens fair ? 
All these elever handsome students 
Who each winter gather here ? 


From baboons and pretty monkeys 

Of the pentadactyle clan, . 

Froin the chimpanzee and lemnr 

Come these stndents ‘‘spick and span.” 
All their philosophic knowledge 

Froin the slugs and ea1thworms grew, 
Matheinaties. science, physics, 

Both the geese and donkeys knew. 
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And this music swelling grandly 
Through the college halls each day, 
Is the chorus to the squealing 

Of a little piggy’s lay. 


Tis no wonder that the Glee Club 
Calls a halt so often now, 

Whcen you think it’s but the echo 
Of the mooing of a cow. 


Gelic spoke the protoplasm, 
While in French the orang swore, 
Still in Hebrew sing mosqnitos, 
And in German bnll-frogs snore. 
(To be continued. ) 





THE MOON—AN EPIC, 

Moonlight bright, 

Quiet night, 

Just the time for 

Cats to fight. 

Phst! Mieow! 

What a row ! 

See that couple at it 
Now. 


Yonth and maid, 

Of light afraid 

Dodge the moon and 

Court the shade. 

Very sad 

Tiris lass and lad 

Should behave so awful 
Bad. 


Frogs delight, 

Late at night, 

To bask beneath the 

Moon’s pale light. 

Hear them drone 

“Home Sweet Home ” 

In their mellow bari- 
Tone. 


Solemn owls, 

Cheeky fowls, 

Make night hideous 

With their howls— 

To whoo ! To whoo!! 

What's the matter with you ?” 

Think they’re smart these chickens 
Do. 


East gets red 

Moon in dread 

Thinks it’s time to 

Go to bed ; 

Says ‘‘ Good Night,” 

Drops from sight, 

Leaves the world in broad day- 
Light. 

It may be gratifying to our readers to know that the 
fellow who wrote this thing has been caught. ‘he doctor 
is afraid that it is chronic, but a course in an asylum 
may do wonders. : 
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LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


1.~ Because it is particularly adapted to College work, havjng been in- 
vented by that distinguished British Scientist, Prof." Everett, of 
Queen's College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col- 
lege student requires. 

2.—lIt is the briefest legible systent extant. 

3.—It is Simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to lem and easy to read 

4.—Hardly any gramnialogues, while in Pitmanic systems these are 
counted by the thousand. 

3.——Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written at speed and read 
afterwards—a feature which no other system can boast of. 

6.—No one who has mastered its principles has given it up for another 
system, while tmmbers have abandoned the Pitman systems and 
nse Everett's. 

7.—No need of a teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 
system yourself during the holidays. 

For circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y, MALONE, Queen’s College, Kingsten. 





D.L. DOWD’SHEALTHEXERCISER 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
People: 
@ Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete or Invalid. 
A complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 inches 
Sqnare flour-room ; new, scientific, durable, compre- 
hensive, cheap. Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
W lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 
it. “Send for illustrated cirenlar, 40 engravings, no 
charge, Prof. D. 1. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 





(reADh MARK.) 
Vocal Culture, 9 East r4th St, New York. 








IMPORTANT 
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40 PER CENT. OFF TO STUDENTS AT 
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We Want Your Bookbinding. 


BOOKBINDING AND RULING OF EVERY 
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C. H. OTTO 
/e Z e 5 
BOOK BINDER, 
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N this number we present to our readers the portrait 
I of Professor Cappon. Already, during the short time 
he has beeu in connection with Queen’s, he has won the 
confidence and esteem of all for the able manner in which 
he fills the Chair of English. It is the wish of the 
JovRNAL that his work in Queen’s may not soon come to 
a close. 


v 
¥ * 


German and other continental traders some time ago 
sorely vexed the souls of British buyers and sellers by 
sending their inferior goods into British markets with 
the trade-marks of the best known houses affixed to their 
wretched productions. At last even the most resolute 
free-traders became convineed that there was no obliga- 
tion on them to overlook forgery, and consequently 
stringent laws were passed to protect the honest and 
punish the cheats, The cheats were naturally indignant, 
and they have been puzzling their brains ever since to 
outwit stupid John Bull in some other way. Can no law 
be passed against false trade-marks in Literature and 
Science? When ‘‘National” and other high-titled 
‘“‘Universities” of the shoddy type in the States sell B.D., 
D.D., Ph.D., and Canadian ministers of religion buy 
them, is it not time to interfere? The scallawags on 
hoth sides of the line, that is, the buyers and sellers, the 
agents and promoters will be indignant, but forgery 
should be a punishable offence in every case, not only in 
cottons but in culture, and in the regular trade-marks of 
‘both. 7 

¥ * 

The money that enables the Home Mission Committee 
to make appointments to mission fields is furnished by 
the church, and the church has made regulations with 





regard to the men to be appointed. It specifies that 
Divinity students who have finished their studies in Arts 
and who presumably know soimething more of the great 
subject of preaching than they did when they commenced 
their are to have the preference over others. 
This is fair to the students and only justice to the people 
who are to be ministered unto. We would therefore ask 
if the attention of the General Assembly ought not to be 
called to the fact that the committee has again acted this 
year in flagrant defiance of its regulations. Men who 
are graduates in Arts, avd second year students in 
Theology, and who never asked for appointments before 
because they wished to qualify themselves before under- 
taking the sacred work of preaching, have been passed 
over for novices. This is in defiance not only of the 
Church but of Apostolic precept. Is illiteracy to be pre- 
ferred, hereafter, by the Church to learning? Modesty ? 
Or is the possession of a wife and family by a beginner 
to be considered meritorious? Some reason should be 
given, for it is impossible to think that the committee 
has actect arbitrarily. 


course, 


* 
* * 


The more we read about our founders the more thank- 
ful are we that our foundations were laid by men who 
knew the true functions of a University. The more we 
read their speeches, pamphlets and resolutions, the more 
admirable do the men appear to be. I have just read 
“Thoughts on the University Question,” by Professor 
Campbell, published in 1845, and can reach out a hand to 
him across the intervening years in token of cordial 
sympathy and agreement. He repudiated the idea of a 
Sectarian University, and pointed out that Queeu’s had 
to be started because the so-called Provincial University 
was Sectarian, and that the only alternative proposed 
was the stripping it of every vestige of religion. He saw 
no necessity for either extreme, and he asked the Legis- 
lature, to provide in the infancy of the Province, not 
for the continuance but for the extinction of our differ- 
ences, or for the gradual cultivation of the spirit by 
which in our day these differences are embittered.” His 
appeal was in vain, but the result he hoped for has come 
about in another way. Toronto University is liberalized, 
to the extent of being open to all on equal conditions, 
though unfortunately it is still under political bondage, 
and while the religious influences connected with it are 
all that could be expected in a Provincial institution, the 
religions spirit of its staff and students is admirable. 
Queen’s, too, has always preserved the combination the 


writer desired—unsectarian, yet truly christian—attract- 


ing to her walls men of all denominations, and influencing 
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them to love her and one another. There is surely hope 
for a country whose Universities are of this type. ‘* Who 
shall predict,” writes our first Professor of Classics, 
that out of this may uot one day arise that which we now 
searce dare to hope for, a termination of those religious 
feuds which are our bane, our misery, and our disgrace ?” 
Some of them dream that union means surrende: to their 
pretensions, others have erected schism into a faith. 
But, in great unsectarian Universities, animated by a 
Christian spirit, he has hope. It is our hope, too. And 
the day shall surely come. 
‘* Be the day weary or be the day lony, 
At length it ringeth to evensong.” —SENEX, 


* 
* * 


The Chancellor will be able to report at next Convoca- 
tion that this authentic and complete recor: of the origin 
and history of the University, including the names of all 
benefactors from 1839 onwards, is at length fairly under 
way anil likely to be completed before the end of this 
year, up to date. He has heen at a great deal of trouble 
in endeavouring to obtain the best possible designs, and 
any one who sees these that have been sclected will feel 
that his time and trouble have not been wasted. The 
work is going on at the house of Dr. Williamson, who is 
responsible for the compiling and literary form of the 
record, and who has engaged Mr. Toshi Tkehara, of 
‘Tokyo, Japan, to inscribe the work. The existing 
records are defective in places, ut Dr. Willamsen’s and 
Dy. Bell’s memories are generally able to fill in the gaps. 
It is most fortunate that this work was commenced in 
time. The Chancellor looks ahead as well as behind, and 
this comes up to the definition of man as ‘‘a being en- 
dowed with Jarge discourse of reason, looking before and 
after.” 

cd re + : 

“Lhe Jubilee of Queen’s was dated from the first meet- 
ings held tu raise money for the University it had been 
decided to establish in Kingston. These were held in 
December, 1839. In 1841, Dr. Liddell, the first Principal, 
arrived, and Rev. P. C. Campbell, of Brockville, was 
appointed Professor in Classics, The first session, how- 
ever, did not open till March 7ch, 1842, and therefure it 
follows that the real jubilee of Queen’s should be cele- 
brated by the students next March. At the same time 
we should celebrate Dr. Williamnson’s jubilee, for he 
arrived from Scotland the same year, in time to begin 
work on October Ist, 1842. The sessions at first were 
nine months long. Soon after it was decided that eight 
months were enough for Arts and six for Theology. 
What form should our jubilee take next March, and how 
should we, in particular, honour Dr. Williamson? We 
invite answers to these querics. 


* 
* % 7 


What is your aim in becoming a University student ? 
I wish to get my degree, for that will either admit or 
help to admit me into a profession, or will show that I 
have been a faithful student, and at the end of my course 
received the regular Hall-mark. I keep that aim dili- 
gently before me, and the more subjects I can ‘knock off” 
the better. Those subjects! Would they were fewer in 
number! What are they but stumbling-blocks in the 
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way of the degree! A ralevolent senate put them there, 
but I think I can crawl under, over, or around them. 
That is the heart lauguage of students, few or many, put 
into ‘‘broad Lowlands” or “ the brutal Saxon vernacular,” 
If that is the aim, is it worth while going toa University ? 
No, You can get into the professions in other ways, 
and why should you spend years merely for the sake of 
You wish to pass as 
You have sacrificed 
Would it not be better to get the 
education without the degree, than the degree without 
the education? Take up the subjects you find profitable 
and study them thoroughly. That is the only sensible 
plan. If the degree comes in that way, well and good. 
If it does not come, you can live without a degree, but 
you cannot live very well without self-respect. 


a. 
*% % 


Jn our pressing and ever increasing multiplicity of 
lectures, classes, and text-book work, there is one thing 
The 
true University man is not a jug into which water has 
been pow*d from many vessels until it is full even to 
he is a man who has formed his own cul- 


showing to others what is not true ? 
an edneated man, but yon are not. 


substance to show. 


we should not neglect--our independent reading. 


ovei flowing ; 
ture by his own reading and reflections ; the lectures and 
professors are helps and encouragements, not the be-all 
and end-all of his intelleetual life. Seme words of Car- 
lyle express this admirably: ‘The University which 
would completely take in that great new fact, the exist- 
ence of printed books, and stand on a clear footing for 
the nineteenth century, as the Paris one id for the 
thirteenth, has not yet come into existence. H we think 
of it, all that « University or final highest school ean do 
for us, is still but what the first school began doing— 
teaching us to read. We learn to read in various Jan- 
guages, in various sciences; we learn the alphabet and 
letters of all manner of books. But the place where we 
are to get knowledge, even theoretic knowledge, is the 
hooks themselves,  [t depends on what we read, after all 
manner of Professors have done their best for us. The 
true University of these days is a collection of books.” 
We may gain a double lesson from this passaye. It as- 
serts in far stronger and more effective words what we 
have more than once «ndeavored to say Our need is 
not more study, more actual going over text-books and 
lectures, but more reading, more making ourselves 
familiar with the best and wisest part of the best and 
wisest men. And let us always remember Matthew 
Arnold’s dictum, that it is necessary to read much in 
order to read well. There is another thing the passage 
we have quoted contains, which we might peruse with 
advantage, ‘‘the true University of these days is a col- 
lection of books.” We are Queensmen and therefore 
loyal, and therefore keenly alive to our beloved Alma 
Mater’s needs. We need more chairs and more Pro- 
fessors in many branches. More attention should be 
paid to Science. We should have a school of Engineering. 
We need all these things; but our crowning nead is— 
a Library. In all our efforts to benefit the University, 
let us remember this greatest nead of hers. These are 
the two lessons then that we would draw from the text 
we have takeu—more books and more reading. We have 
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been too much given to following the letter and neglecting 
the spirit, to carefully following out the necessarily 
narrow field taken up in class, and leaving untouched the 
broad and important questious untouched by the Pro- 
fessor. Perhaps it is significant that on this continent 
we always speak of college ** boys,” while in England the 
term is college We have indeed in time past 
been too much of boys; let us now endeavour to be men. 


‘} men.” 





——— a Ow teens oe 


A CORRECTION, 
Kditor Queen’s College JoURNAL. 

Dear Sir, —While thanking you for your courtesy in 
inserting wy letter, I regret that, by omitting the quota- 
tion marks from the last parugraph, you have made me an 
unintentional plaginrvist. The coneluding paragraph, 
with the exception of the last three lines of the letter, is 
simply a continuation of Dr. Stuckenberg’s remarks, and 
has, of course, no reference to the ‘‘Single tax.” 
‘order of society” against which he so strongly protests 
is the present unchristian order, or rather disorder, the 
Canute principle, which produces the extreme of misery 
side by side with the extreme of extravagant. self-indul- 


gence, just as in the decadence of ancient Rome. 
FIDELIS. 


LITERATURE. 


ALITTLE TIFF BETWEEN GABRIEL AND EVAN- 


GELINE AT THE FEAST OF BETROTHAL. 
A. La KIPLING, 


(See ‘The Story of the Gadsbys.”’) 
66S PUHE last time I mangled garbage at the honse of 
the notary public, 


ee a ee ee 





‘‘ They gave me a whole pieze of ice, almost as big as a 
walnut. 

‘‘T had it all to myself, so eat it up ina jiffy ; 

‘* Meant to have saved you some, but forgot till I’d munch- 
ed the whole business. 

‘“What do you think of that for one of the old codger’s 
blow-outs ?” 

Thus did Gabriel speak as he handed the cheese to Evan- 
geline. 

Thus made answer the maid, 
heavens ascended : 

‘*Really, Monsieur Lajeunesse, your words are very im- 
proper, 

“And your slang is not fit to be heard by ears of a vir- 


while her nose to the 


-tuous damsel. 

‘Then too you revile and make fun of our dear old 
notary public. 

‘* Besides,” and this with a blush, “being. rude to your 
own little darling, 

‘* As you so often have called me, tho’ now I believe you 
no longer. 

“Tam very displeased, ‘and shall speak to you no more 
to-day, sir, 

‘Unless you promise and vow you will speak like a 
simple Acadian, 

“* And not like an English trooper with rude and unman- 
nerly swearing.” 


The 


“ All right, old girl,” he replied, “IL will be as mild as old _ 
Moses, 

‘And will talk like an ass of the desert, if so it please 
your Highness, 

‘* Only don’t get waxy with me, there's a duck, or E know 
Pl) go crazy, s 

‘And then you will have to lag me around with a string 
and a loaded revolver.” 

So they made it up, and squeezed little fingers beneath 
the table 

When last I saw them they were spooning like tun in the 
orchard, 

Watching the little birds that played the fool in the 
branches, 

While from the fields of their souls a fragrance celestial 


ascendect, 
A. C. L. 


TOGETHER. 

We'll front the world together, 

You and I; 
O! strong and hopeful, side by side, 
With pride that shall rise up to pride, 
With mutual faith that shall abide, 

Though all else should go by, 
We'll front the world together, 

You and I. 


We'll breast the hill together, 
You and I; 
It may be long and steep and rough, 
And try our hardest, sternest stuff— 
We are together—’tis enough ! 
What may we not defy ? 
We'll breast the hill together, 
You and I, 


We'll brave the storm together, 
You and I; 
Let shadows darken as we go, 
Chill winds from failure’s caverns blow, 
And rude rains beat— together go, 
No terror can come nigh ; 
We'll brave the storm together, 
| You and I. 


QO! hand in hand together, 
You and I; 
On to the light shall work our way, 
And each by each, together may 
Wait at the far end of the day, 
Beneath the Westering sky, 
Still hand in hand together, 


You and I. ESWALD. 


LAMENT. 

BY HELOISE. 
Fickle, tickle, though I tind thee, 
As of yore thy fetters bind me, 
False thy vows and feigned affection, 
Stronger comes fond recollection. 
Of a moment’s happy dreaming, 
Whereof love there shone the seeming, 
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Of the mellowed love-light shining, 
When my own death warrant signing. 
Heart and soul I gave the keeping, 
All my love that erst was sleeping, 
All I told thee, nothing hiding, 
Sweetly in thy love confiding. 

Giving love that naught can nieasure, 
varing only for thy pleasure, 
marding so that naught could stain thee, 

Shielding age lest anght should harm thee, 

Though thy treachery has broken, 

All the vows so sweetly spoken, 

Yet I curse thee not, but bless thee, 

Sadly as I leave, caress thee. 

To thy conscience pangs I leave thee, 
Ever sad thy soul believe me, 

But I pity thee, my fairest, 

Since nor love nor life thou sparest, 

For thy soul shall yet, relenting, 

Pray forgivenness, sure repenting, 

Then thy tears shall not avail thee, 
Though in life I would not fail thee. 
For my heart is breaking, breaking, 

And the soul its flight is taking, 

Mine the sleep that knows no waking, 

Neath the hillock ivy making. 


MY HOURI. 


BY HELUISE. 
Oh! the precious moments flecting, 
When our thoughts so much were blended, 
Past for e’er our happy meeting, 
All our dreams for ever ended. 


Once our hearts were thrilled with gladness, 
O, my Houri, must we sever, 

May we uever still the sadness, 
Ts the pang to last forever. 


Dreamed J not that fell Nemesis, 
On that first impassioned hour, 
Soon would rend thy threads Lachesis 
(As we felt each other’s power). 


Yet I swear I still adore thee, 
One last token dark-eyed beauty, 
Just to make more sweet the sorrow, 
Now in parting I implore thee, 
Of my love take all thy booty, 
One last kiss I pray thee borrow. 


Though your heart is as that far light, 
As the moonlight cold above me, 
As the dim and distant starlight, 
Ah! I know you could not love me. 


But I love thee, ever, ever, 

Though thy heart is turned from me, 
Surely, Narad, Goddess never 

Can entice my spirit from thee. 


Matchless, queenly, radiant Houri, 
None half so fair wert thou but true, 
Lest my love should turn to fury, 
I leave thee, love—for aye—adieu. 


KEATS ON MEG MERRILESS. 

Old Meg she was a gir sy, 
And lived upon the moors, 

Her bed it Was the brown heath turf, 
And her house was out ot doors ; 

Her apples were swart blackberries, 
Her currants, pods o’ broom, | 

Her wine was dew of the wild white rose, 
Her book a churchyard tomb, 


Her brothers were the craggy hills, 
Her sisters, lurchen trees, 

Alone with her great family, 
She lived as she did please; 

No breakfast had she many a morn, 
No dinner many a noon, 

And ’stead of supper, she would stare 
Full hard against the moon. 


But every morn, of woodbine fresh, 
She made her garlanding, 

And, every night, the dark glen yew 
She wove, and she would sing ; 

And with her fingers, old and brown, 
She plaited mats of rushes, 

And gave them to the cottagers 
She met among the bushes. 


Old Meg was brave as Margaret Queen, 
And tail as Amazon, 

An old red blanket cloud she wore, 
A ship hat had she on ; 

God rest her aged bones somewhere, 
She died full long agone. 


The above poem is interesting as connecting Keats with 
Scott, in whose novel—CGiuy Mannering-—Meg plays such 
an important and romantic part. The pervasive and 
sensuous element on which Keats so depended is to be 
noted. 


A great many people have lately been swindled by so 
called prize competitions, the only object of which was to 
deceive the public and realize money for the promoters. 
Mushroom journals have sprung up and offered wonder- 
ful inducements. to subscribers, who on taking the cun- 
ningly laid bait found both the journal and the prizes 
worthless. The publishers of the Doménion Illustrated 
have learned that doubts are expressed regarding the 
genuineness of the offers they have made in connection 
with their prize competition, To set all doubts at rest 
they now announce that any dissatisfied prize winner 
in their competition may exchange a prize for the cash 
value at which it is rated in their published list. Their 
only object in offering prizes has been to secure a larger 
permanent circulation, and to this end their journal has 
also been greatly enlarged and improved. The nature of 
the prize competition makes it a beneficial literary exer- 
cise for all, apart altogether from the questions of prizes. 
A journal with a well established reputation, and which 
is constantly aiming to improve its literary and illustra- 
tive contents is not of the sort that breaks faith with 
subscribers. The response to their generous offer has 
already been most gratifying. On receipt of 12 cents in 
stamps the publishers (The Sabiston Litho and Pub. Co., 
Montreal) will forward to uny address a sample copy of 
the journal with terms, full particulars, etc. 


~~ 


. 
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JAMES CAPPON, M.A., 


Professor of English Language and Literature, Queen’s University. 
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PROF. JAMES CAPPON, M.A. 

Professor Cappon was appointed to the chair which he 
now holds in 1888. He was born at Broughty Ferry, 
Scotlaud, in 1857. He was educated at the High School 
of Dundee and afterwards at the University of Glasgow, 
with which Queen’s has always been closely associated. 
Amongst other honors gained by Mr. Cappon at the 
University was the Buchanan Prize, the First Prize in 
Moral Philosophy, and the Jaffrey Ferguson Bursary in 
Philosophy and Kuglish Literature. | During these years 
he also held the appointment from the Senate of Glasgow 
University of Mxaminer in (seneral Kducation for the 
subjects of English Language and Literature, Logic, and 
Moral Philosophy. In 1882 he went to Genoa as teacher 
of English, where he acquired a thorough knowledge of 
Italtan, and an intimate acquaintance with the hfe and 
thought of the Italian people. When it is added that 
Professor Cappon is familiar with the language and 
literature of France and Germany, and at college obtained 
a thorough classical training, it will be evident that he 
had taken unusual pains to qualify himself for the post 
which he now holds. Professor Kdward Caird, himself 
winan of the widest cu'ture, spoke of him as ‘the most 
cultured nian he knew,” and as ‘‘oune of the ablest men 
who had been educated in Glasgow within the last ten 
years.’ Since he came to Queen’s Professor Cappon has 
justified this emphatic testimony. Besides his regular 
college work he has helped to determine the future 
course of teaching in English in our High Schools and 
Universities hy the valuable suggestions which he made 
ina paper read before the Teacher’s Association in To- 
ronto, The honour course in Hugtish which he then 
outlined, was the basis of the new matriculation exam- 
ination agreed to hy Toronta University and the other 
Universities of Ontario. In his inaugural lecture of 1889 
he, for the first tine in this country, gave a full and 
organic idea of the teaching of Hnglish in our Univer- 
sities, Some idea of Prof.,Coppen’s insight and power 
of expression may be obtained from the lecture on Brown- 
ing, given at Trinity College, Toronto, and published in 
the JouRNAL for, March LOth, 1890, but only those whose 
privilege it is to enter into the great heritage of English 
Literature under his guidance can have any proper idea 
of the stimulating influence of his teaching. —Proféssor 
Cappon is an author as well asa teacher. In 1885 there 
appeared from his pen acritical account of the life and 
writings of Victor Hugo, which received the highest 
commendation from the great Hnglish reviews for the 
critica] acumen and the originality it displayed. The 
many friends of Queen’s look forward with interest to the 
further contributions to the higher literary criticism 
which he is sure to make. 
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Yen thousand four hundred and ninety-nine degrees 
have been conferred by the University of Michigan since 
1841, the year of first opening. 

Ohio Wesleyan University has made plans for a new 
university building to cost about $90,000. A chapel with 
a seating capacity of 1,400 will be in the new building. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


UNIVERSITY LIFE AT ATHENS. 

“YOR great superiority to the ancients in all the 
( mechanical arts disposes us to the belief that this 
superiority extends to every department of human life 
and activity. In some lines of thought it is doubtful, 
however, if we have reached the eminence of the ancient 
civilizations. Founded as the earlier nations were, on 
the basis of slavery, they had a more namerous Jeisured 
class who took part in public life and devoted their time 
to the cultivation of the higher learning. Numerous as 
our universities and students are, it is quite possible that 
ancient Babylon, whose civilization dates back at least 
3,000 years B.C., had as large a learned class. She had 
numerous colleges or ‘circles of the magic,” correspond- 
ing to the Hebrew ‘schools of the prophets”— pursuing 
secular as well as sacred studies — In India the disciples 
of the Buddha were to be counted by thousands, and high 
as we esteem the culture of the Greeks, Plato in his 
Laws says that the system of education in Egypt was 
In many respects far superior to that of Greece. 

To speak, therefore, of University life amoug the 
ancients Is not starting an absurdity, or giving expres- 
sion to a novelty. They had the thing if they had not 
the name. In Greece the higher education originated 
with the much-maligned Sophists. The first stirrings of 
intellectual life were due to their lectures and disputa- 
tions, Passing from city to city they were followed by 
hands ef eager and inquiring young men who adopted 
their views and were called their school. This was the 
tent-life period of Science. Through the attraction of the 
names of Socrates, Plato and Avistotle, Athens eventually 
beeame the centre of learning in Greece, and that pre- 
eminence it retained long into the Christian era. After 
the Macedonian Supremacy, other cities became seats of 
higher Jearning-~Alexandria, Antioch, Rhodes, ‘Tarsus 
and Pergamus, but Athens always remained the great 
resort and training-school of the old world, 

In some respects Greek education was superior to any 
that has followed it. There was not that multiplicity of 
studies to bewilder and muddle the brain that gives a 
smattering of many subjects but the mastery of none. 
Greek education was directed to the cultivation of thought 
and feeling of the reason and the wsthetic fuculty. Its 
aim was to train men to the capacity of thinking clearly 
and consecutively, hy pursuing lines of study that culti- 
vated babits of accuracy, method and just reasoning. 

We have lost sight largely of the leading principle of 
the Greeks. Their motto was not multa, but mudtum. 
The basis and chief subject of their education was .their 
own literature and their mother tongue—thought and the 
instrument of thought. But, though limited in its seope 
as compared with modern systems, Greek education was 
Jess one-sided than ours. The training was physical and 
moral as well as mental. Every man was instructed in 
the duties and privileges of citizenship and was prepared 
to play his part in public life. The training in morals 
was the highest to which man has ever attained outside 
of the light of revelation. It was artistic too, refining 
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and ennobling in its influence, inasmuch as in Athens, the 
light of Greece the student was in continual intercour<e 
with the highest achievements of human genius, and 
lived in daily contemplation of the loftiest ideals. 

The edvcational views of the Greeks, as set forth by 
Plato and Aristotle, bave long been known and. studied, 
and form a large chapter in every systematic history of 
the Theory of Education. Little, however, has been 
written about student life in ancient Greece, Those who 
are interested in this subject can safely be referred to 
Wilkins and Mahaffy, as entertaining and valuable 
guides «What follows is largely drawn from their works 
on Greek education. 

The life of the young men who attended the Greck 
Universities was characterised by certain customs which 
in ‘course of time crystallised into treditions. These 
practices passed on to the early Italian Universities, and 
have tt some degree been adopted by all modern Enuro- 
pean Universities. 

In the time of the Roman Empire no student could 
attend lectures unless he wore the customary Gilon 
or student’s gown. This ws a privilege which only 
the Sophist or President could grant, and 
equivalent to our Matriculation, As the continental 
nations show a special fondness for wearing official 


Was 


costumes, we may feel confident that no proctor’s eye, 
however vigilant, could detect any breach of university 
regulations in this respect at least. There were no 
college buildings for housing students, nor any arrange- 
ments for daily commons as in the English Universities. 
The students were scattered through the city, living ‘the 
free life’ as in the German and Scotch Universities. 
There were stated banquets, however, at fixed periods 
throughout the year with the object of bringing the pro- 
fessors and students into closer contact with each other. 
Benefactors of the universities sometimes left large 
endowments for the purpose of keeping up these banquets 
in perpetnuum, Kpicurus, the philosopher, made provision 
in his will for a banquet to be celebrated on the 20th of 
every month While these dinners venerally at least 
originally consisted of ‘ plain living and high thinking,” 
yet, in course of time, they becaine very Juxurions and 
extravagant. Lycon, one of the heads of the Peripatetic 
School, gave banquets so sumptuous that the feasters 
didn’t ‘go home till morning.” The aim of these gath- 
erings was often lost sight of, and the feast became a 
source of scandal against all connected with the univer- 
sity. There was no moral discipline exercised by the 
authorities. Attendance on lectures was not compulsory. 
Order was preserved by one of the older students who 
was elected to the position for ten days. As archon or 
prefect, he had the power to cite a disorderly member 
of the university before his fellow-class mates, who de- 
cided on the proper mode of dealing with the offender. 
Rustication was the gravest punishment inflicted by this 
democratic court. This was regarded as a deep social 
disgrace, reflecting not merely on the family of the 
offender, but even on his native city. From hoar 
antiquity the dread authority of this judicial procedure 
has come down to the venerable and widely-feared Con- 
cursus Virtutis et Iniquitatis of our own time. 
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Clubs and societies flourished in the university of 
ancient times as in our own, but with more serious busit- 
ness, They were usually called choroi. Frequent men- 
tion is made of them in books of the first century A.D. 
Originally they were founded on a national lasis, as 
studentson the continent and in Scotland are divided 
The Society of 7heseids represented the 

Students of Doric race belonged to the 


into nations, 
Attic element. 
rival society of the Heracleids, Herakles being the 
At a later period the 
societies were called by the name of some popular Pro- 
fessor, Rival teachers often used unworthy arts to at- 
tract students to their lectures, as in addition to the 
salary of the chair, all fees also went to the teacher. 
The evil grew to such a height that factions often rent 
the universities in twain and caused violent disorders, 
We are told by a writer who describes these scenes that 
elubs in full strength often marched down to the harbor 
of Piraeus, three miles from Athens, and even to the 
promontory of Suntum, twenty good miles away, to catch 
freshmen coming by sea from the Colonies and other 
Greek states and to secure them for their favorite’s 
lectures. Rival clubs crossing each other’s orbits while 
engaged in the same pursuit often attacked each other 
and savage combats ensued. — Libanius, the Sophist, 400 
A.D., who describes the university as it was in his own 
and earlier times says that he was canvassed in the interest 
ofthe Rhetor Aristodemus before he had even left Antioch 
home, but on arriving in Athens he was met by a club in 
the interest of Diophantus, a rival teacher, and forced to 
swear allegiance to him. Frequently the military had to 
interfere to suppress the turbulence of these clubs. 

The students were notorious for their propensity to run 
into debt, for their dissipation, their idleness and their 
startling pranks. This applies only to a class, the class 
that makes history and is talked about. The majority 
were orderly and studious, and consequently gave no 
sign.  ‘* The evil that men do lives after them, the good 
is oft interred with their bones,” A favorite piece of 
horseplay was that of tossing in a blanket, well known 
to the rough Roman soldiery by the name of sayatio, from 
sagum, a woolen cloak. This was practised not only on 
fellow students, but also at tines on unpopular teachers. 

The freshman’s Jot was not, any more than in a 
modern university, by any means a happy one. On his 
arrival he had to pay his ‘‘footing.” Burlesyre ceremonies 
called te/efai initiated him into the study of the muses. 
Grave and reverend seniors told him the dread secrets 
of the society. ‘The initiation often ended with tumbling 
him into a tub of cold water—-to emblemise his puvrifica- 
tion from his older foul state and to fit him for the higher 
life of the intellect. Often the new student was led 
publicly through the streets to one of the baths. There 
while one body led him in another pushed him out. After 
more or less of such treatment he was brought in, bathed 
and formally inverted with the triton. After a certain 
period spent at the university students were regarded as 
having passed their probation, as having attained the 
dignity of seniors, and were left unmolested’ 

The instruction after the time of Socrates and Plato 
took the form of a lecture. It was Aristotle who first 


great national hero of the Dorians. 
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adopted this practice. He engaged in Philosophical cis- 
cussion only in his informal conversations with favorite 
pupils while walking in his Peripatos. The earlier me- 
thods were those of disputation and eatechising. — It was 
thus that Socrates and Plato taught. Men attended the 
courses of lectures from five to cight years. All ages 
were represented, as it was amark of soctal distinction te 
be on the books of the university. 

The course consisted largely of study of the classical 
authors in proseand poctry, with illustrations and com- 
ments. This served as a training in literature and lan- 
guage—the culture studies, Then followed the technical 
course, the study of oratory in its highest forms, the 
practice of public speaking and exercises in the writing of 
essays-—all designed to equip students for that public life 
which it was the ambition of all Greeks to lead. The last 
three or four years of university life were thus wholly 
devoted to securing a complete mastery of the mother 
tongue, so as to use it with accuracy, elegauce and power, 
while with ourselves it is only quite recently that the 
idea has occurred that one’s mother tongue ought to be as 
legitimate and important a matter for study as the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome. A. BLN, 


—_— 


HOW TO STUDY THE BIBLE. 

I do not mean a merely devotional but a scientific study 
of the Bible. The importance of this has been admitted 
since the Reformation, by every one who believes that 
the Bible contains a Revelation from God that is intel- 
ligible. Notwithstanding this traditional admission, the 
knowledge of the Bible possessed by the average Christian 
is meagre and crude. — 

One reason of this general ignorance is that the great 
truths revealed in the Bible with regard to God and man 
are writ in such large letters that he who runs can read, 
and many good people profess themselves satisfied with 
knowing these. Another reason is the extraordinary 
excellence of the Bible as a book for devotional reading, 
no matter how haphazard the way of reading it. We get 
so much benefit and so much interest from reading bits 
here and there disconnectedly, that we forget that there 
is a still more excellent way. Another reason is the 
difficulty of vetting a thorough and scientific knowledge 
of the Bible while the average Christian is indolent. 
This difficulty is felt when we attempt to study any one 
great writer, say Shakespeare or Browning, Most of us 
are content with knowing scraps of either — It is now 
adinitted that we must study writings in connection 
with the author’s times and his own developmeut. This 
is ditticult, and we can easily see how infinitely the 
difficulty must be increased, if we remember that the Old 
Testament itself is a whole library, the purified essence 
of the literature ot a wonderful people. 

This literature is rightly called a book, or even the 
book (Bible). There is a unity in it which every devout 
and intelligent reader recognizes ; but it 1s none the less 
a library, including history, biography, poetry, and 
almost every other form of literature of varying degrees 
of excellence? 

A scientific, that is a methodized, knowledge of that 
book or literature is indispensable to the intelligent 


Christian. He ought to understand its spirit, the laws 
and conditions of its growth, the literary and historical 
circumstances in which it was developed, and the relation 
of part to part and of the parts to the whole. With that 
understanding he wijl be as superior to one who has 
merely memorized texts as the man who has learned any 
subject scientifically is to the man who knows a large 
number of facts which he has never «co-ordinated ; as 
sapertor asa disciplined army of ten thousand is toa 
mob of millions ; or the modern student of medical and 
surgical anatomy to his predecessors; or the man who 
studies biology according to the modern principles of 
evolution to the old believer in successive catastrophes 
and separate creations ; or the modern astronomer to the 
man who sees the stars on one vast plane. 

How then are we to get this scientific knowledge ? 
Classification of the books according to some principle 
that will throw light on their relations, is the first thing 
needed, Here our Knglish Bible, especially in the Old 
Testament, gives no help. The classification in it is the 
four-fold one—into law, history, poetry, and the prophets, 
This arrangement is based on misconceptions, and is mis- 
leading to the ordinary reader, who fancies, for instance, 
that the historical books are fot prophetical, that the 
prophets did not write in poetry, and that Malachi was 
the last book of the Old Testament to be written. If he 
studies the genealogies in the books of Kzra-Nehemiah 
aud Chronicles, he will find that those books must have 
been written a century later that Malachi, while com- 
mentators, like Calvin, who decided authorship by in- 
ternal evidence, assign some of the Psalms to the time of 
the Maccabees. Hence I regret that we have not fol- 
lowed the Hebrew classification in our English Old 
Testament, Our Lord referred to it in Luke xxiv. 25, 
27, 44. He yave the basis of the division found in the 
Talmud, and adopted in every Hebrew Bible used by us 
to this day, viz: 

I. The Law; including Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, 
Numbers, Deuteronomy—-five books. 

Il. The Prophets; Joshua, Judges, Samuel, Kings, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and the twelve minor prophets 
from Hosea to Malachi, counted as one—eight books. 

III. The Writings or Scriptures ; three poetical, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, Job; the five Rolls, Canticles, Ruth, 
Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, Usther; three Historical, 
Daniel, Kzra-Nehemiah and Chronicles-——eleven books. 

Thug we have the whole Old Testament arranged in 
twenty-four books, classified as three correlated parts. 
We can now ask, what gives unity to all these books, and 
what is the relation of part to part? 

The Old Testament throughout is a revelation of God 
as the Eternal, the living God who desires to redeem 
man from sin. In part first, He reveals Himself to 
Moses, and in doing so calls Himself the God of Abra- 


- ham, the man with whom history begins with the God of 


grace a recognized factor in history. He reveals Himself 
as the God and King of that ‘“ people of Revelation” 
whom Moses was to lead forth from bondage, and as 
their King He gives them laws. In part second, He 
reveals His character in connection with the history of 
the people, the only way, it may be said, in which the 
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e : 
actual features of His character could possibly be im- 


pressed on the general consciousness ; during this period 
prophets expounded for them and for all time the meaning 
of the history. In part third, He reveals Himself in con- 
nection with problems that try men, and that had to be 
In 
the solution of each and all alike of these problems, He 
was found to be a sufficient practical guide of life, and a 
never-failing stay aud staff to the heart. Does not the 
Old Testament gain new value when it is looked at in the 
light of this triple division, which as Westcott says, ‘‘is 
nota mere accident or arbitrary arrangement, but a 
reflection of the different stages of religious developments 
—throngh which the Jewish nation passed?” The know- 
ledge of it is the first requisite to a scientitic study of the 
literature of the Bible, in its unity and complexity, in 
its order and completeness. It is a pity we have not 
adopted this division. It was sanctioned by the Lord 
himself, and I would now recommend it as a suggestive 
and otherwise helpful guide tothe English student of 
Holy Scripture. G,. M. GRANT. 


solved in thousands of varied individual experiences. 


~ @oLLeae News. 


Y.M.C.A, 

SUR meeting on 20th March was led by the Principal, 
Q and the room was, as usual, crowded. His subject 
was ‘* My interview with the late Dr. Neesima, in Japan.” 
The address was suggested by the receipt from Tokyo 
recently of a sketch of Dr. Neesiina’s life, published in 
Japan, and presented to Queen’s Missionary Association 
by Mr. Stanley Chown. The Principal gave a brief out- 
line of that great man’s life, the story of which has all 
the charms of the most thrilling romanee. Time and 
space will not permit a lengthy notice but perhaps 
the following particulars will induce our readers to 
acquaint themselves further with the subject. Mr. 
Neesima was born in Tokyo, of native parents, 48 years 
ago, into religious darkness. In childhood he was taught 
to worship idols ; but at the age of 15 he became sceptical 
about the yods that ‘‘ never touched the food, ete.———- 
he offered them,” and he refused to worship the same. 
His thirst for knowledge, and the views he used to ex- 
press, cost him many a flogging; but at the age of 21 
he got away from home to Hakodate, where he expected 
to obtain instruction in foreign languages, especially 
English. He soon found that impracticable, and in 
course of a month resolved to make for the United States. 
He got smuggled on board a Yankee ship to elude the 
observation of Japanese officials and had to work for his 
passage. ‘The ship was trading on the way, and a year 
passed before she arrived in Boston. There, the owner 
of the vessel, the Hon. Alpheus Hardy, took an interest 
in the young man, and he was sent to Amherst Academy. 
‘In due course he entered the University and afterwards 
the Theological Seminary, from which he graduated in 
1874. Meanwhile the Imperial Embassy came from 
Japan to visit America and Europe, and Mr, Neesima 
was made their interpreter. This resulted in a warm 
attachment between himself aud these high officials, 
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his class mates from his shoulders and upwards. 
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which became a powerful factor in aiding his subsequent 
life work His grand dream was the establishment of a 
Christian College in Japon. He returned home in 1874 
and after overcoming the most extraordinary obstacles 
Mr. Neesima established in Kyoto a school which he 
called the Doshisha. Started in an humble manner the 
institution has been growing wonderfully ever since, and 
from it have gone forth influences which are revolution- 
izing Japan. In fact, as his biographer has stated, ‘the 
planting of the school in Kyoto, in the midst of the yreat 
prejudice and opposition, and its success as it stands 
before the world to-day, 1s as great a miracle as any 
recorded in the old Testament or the New, it we except 
the miracle of Our Saviour’s incarnation and atoning 
work.” The principal paid a visit to the Doshisha when 
he was in Japan, and in his notes a high tribute is paid 
to the work done there. The nobility of its founder's 
character impressed him very strougly during their per- 
sonal intercourse, and in Dr. Neesima’s recent death he 
felt that he had lost a true friend. 

Every member of the association ought to read the 
little volume. A few have already done so, and some of 
them are engaging it for asecond perusal. Dr. Neesima’s 
precept: ‘' Be singleminded for w single purpose,” is one 
of several which his own life emphasises ; and therefore,’ 
the reading of the book cannot fail to profit the thought- 


ful.” 


DIVINITY HALL. 


Before the curtain falls upon the last act of the session 
of °90-’91, we would like to present to our readers a short 
sketch of the six men who have played nu unim; ortant 
part in the quickly shifting scenes of ‘college life in 
(Jneen’s during the past seven years. We do not wish to 
be thought of as the ‘‘mysterions slayer” in Nick Whif- 
fles, as some of the Arts honors wrongly suppose, but to 
give a parting “shake” to the men who go forth as 
apostles and teachers. The number is small, only six. 
So instead of sending them out two by two as the Twelve 
of old, we must content ourselves by sending them out 
one by one. 

The first that naturally comes under our notice is John 
Reddou, B.A , a tower of strength physically, mentally 
and spiritually. Like Saul, he stands higher than any of 
During 
his course he has been an earnest and conscientious 
student, availing himself of every opportunity to fit him 
for his life’s work. His summers have been spent chiefly 
amongst the mission stations in Kingston Presbytery, 
where he has always done excellent service in building up 
the cause and teaching the people knowledge. Preaching 
seems like a natural gift to him, and we have no doubt 
that John will soon rise high among his brethren. 

Archibald McKenzie, M.A., is the next subject of our 
atteution. Like Zaccheus he is short of stature, but in 
his peneral character reminds us more of the Apostle 
John. Quiet and reserved in his nature he has not mixed 
up much with the general life of the college, yet, notwith- 
standing, he has made himself a favorite with all who 
have come in contact with him. Having been bronght 
up on porridge and the ——— catechism he believes in 
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election together with all the benefits which in this life 
do either accompany or flow from it. As a student he 
has held a high position in his class, and as a peacher—- 
well he is a second McNeil. We are sorry to lose him 
but we wish hitn every success, 

John A. MeDonald, B.A., is well-known in Queen’s. 
He figured couspicuously in the riot of ’86, when the op- 
pressed freshmen made that gallant dash for liberty. It 
was John A. who sounded the slogan, and rushing 
through the ranks of the enemy ‘‘he foremost fighting, 
fell.” He has been throughout his course closely icentiti- 
ed with the inissionary work of Queen’s, and besides be- 
ing the means of preatly stimulating the missionary zeal 
of his fellows has consecrated his life to foreign mission 
work, During the present session he has filled the Pre- 
sident’s chair in the Missionary Association, which no 
doubt accounts for the unusually interesting meetings we 
have had. Like Vaul, he goes afar to preach the gospel 
to the Gentiles. That old heart sob of Hiawatha, 
“Gitehi Manito the Mighty, give your children food, O 
Father ; give us food or we must perish,” has come to 
him with new meaning, and he has decided to respond to 
the appeal, and will carry the ‘*’lrue bread” to the starv- 
ing Indians of our North-West, He may rest assured 
that the benediction of his Alma Mater will follow him. 

J. Morris McLean, B.A., leaves Queen’s with the kind- 
liest feelings of every student. After passing through 
many trials and tribulations such as railroad accidents, 
typhoid fever, etc., he has at lust managed to fulfil the 
requirements of the church and looks forward to having 
the hands of the Presbytery laid upon him at an early 
date. We understand he is the only man inthe small 
band who has yet received a ‘‘ call,” and we think the 
congregation of Rosebank has exercised good taste in ask- 
ing Mac to become their pastor. The Jovrnan wishes 
him every success in his new work. 

T. B. Scott, B.A., is going to spend another year with 
us, so we defer judgment for another year. 

‘The one only and singular Hugh Ross completes the 
theological class of 91, and is by far the most clerical 
looking man in the party. By his solemn and pensive 
air he looks like one of the old school, but on closer 
examination he proves himself to be thoroughly modern 
in all his ideas, He may truly be called a Boanerge, as in 
his preaching he adopts that style scientifically known as 
the explosive. He is an elocutionist of rare ability, his 
rendition of Shakespeare being thrilling in the extreme. 
He is undecided as yet where his work will be, and like 
a wise man is directing his energies towards the duties of 


the moment, feeling satisfied that he has been fore-. 


ordained to go somewhere. 

After seven years pleasant intercourse we are sorry to 
part with them, but trust they will, like their predeces- 
sors, keep the flag of Queen’s “free from blot or shame.” 


SOPHOMORE MEETING. 

Last Wednesday the class meetings of 93 were brought 
to a close by a very happy entertainment. Mr. Laird 
occupied the chair. A quartette rendered several glees 
in a manner that surpassed all previous efforts, and Mr. 
Squire’s solo was worthy of any public audienve. The 
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class poet, Mr. W. L. Grant, read a most amusing and 
clever composition, in which many classmates are 
‘‘immortalized.” The historian, Mr. Hadyn, read his. 
interesting record of the year, and it was done in a model 
style. He avoided those contemptible personalities with 
which some historians patch their scanty resources ; and, 
beginning with a description of the class, as a whole, 
when it was registered, he dwelt mainly on ‘‘the leading 
principles of growth and the great lines of developmeut” 
to be noted at the present stage. The Sophomores may 
congratulate themselves on the standing which the 
history declares them to have taken in all college matters. 
At the Alma Mater meetings, in the Glee Club, on the 
field of sports, the year has contributed very substantial- 
ly, and ‘+ will continue to do sa.” Votes of thanks to the 
officers were duly accorded, and ‘Auld Lang Syne” 
finished the delightful programme. 


JUNIORS’ MEETING. 

On Thursday afternoon, March 26th, the Juniors held 
their last meeting for this season. The following officers. 
were elected by acclamation for the season of '91-’92 : 

Chairman--Mr, F, Hugo. 

Secretary—Mr. R. F. Hunter. 

Historian— Miss 8. FE. Anglin. 

Poet—Miss M. Donovan. 

Prophet—Mr. J. MeDonald. 

Antiquarian—Mr. P. K, MeRae. 

The business being over the committee presented what 
they called an “unique” programme. Mr. Ross gave Mr. 
Bowser’s house-cleaning experience, and then followed a. 
number of decidedly ‘‘unique” three minute speeches on 
such vague and ambiguous subjects as “John,” ‘‘ Novel 
Reading,” ‘‘ The Fair,” “Curling,” ete. The Chairman, 
Mr, Davis, made his farewell address, urging thé class to 
keep together, and after graduating to continue their 
reunions, meeting at least once a year, not only in spirit 
but also in body. After singing ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” the 
members dispersed, wishing one another good luck at the 





coming exams. 


OUR WESTERN MISSIONS. 


Some time ago there appeared in the JOURNAL a brief 
sketch of three of the five mission fiells supported by the 
College Missionary Association. The remaining two 
fields, which were placed under the care of the Associa- 
tion for the first time last year, are Grenfell and Ravens- 
wood. 

Grenfell, from which the fieldl receives its name, is a 
small village on the main line of the C.P.R., about three 
hundred miles west of Winnipeg. This field is in the 
North-West Territory and has four stations, at three of 
which fortnightly services are held. In the village a 
weekly service is conducted Two Union Sunday 
Schools are also carried ou, in which a deep interest 
is manifested. Although many of the settlers have to 
travel long distances in order to attend the services, yet 
they are regular in their attendance and highly appreciate 
the work of the Missionary. 

As yet we have not received a full report from the— 
Missionary at Ravenswood, hence our report must be 
somewhat meagre. 
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Ravenswood lies south of Carman, in Manitoba, near 
to the Gienboro branch of the C.P.R. There are three 
stations in this field, at which services are held during 
the summer months. Although the crops were almost a 
failure last season, yet, financially, the field did well, two 
of the stations alone raising one hundred and ten collars. 

Those fields are full of promise for the future. The 
fact of their situation, viz., one near the Glenboro branch 
of the C.P.R , and the other on the main line, will hasten 
settlement. As the country becomes settled there is no 
doubt but that self-supporting congregations will be 


formed. 








TWENTY YEARS AND NEVER 


LOST A SUR, 


COLLEGE NOTES, 

A kidnap—A Freshman asleep. 

Class re-unions for ’90 and ’91 are now a thing of the 
past. 

The Sunday services in Convocation Hall are very well 
attended. 

The students are working very hard, preparing for the 
approaching exams, 

Our annual sale of magazines and papers was very 
successful this year. 

John says our fires will not be drowned out any more. 
The drains have been fixed. 

W. W. Richardson is in the hospital. He has ty phoid 
fever. 

There is a bench in the Hebrew class-room that would 
be the better of a foot. Seeing the drains are all right, 
John might look after this. 


We hope he will be around in time for the exams. 
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All students should do their utmost to secure subscrib- 
ers for the JouRNAL ; if they would send their lists to the 
business manager he would see that they were attended 
to. 

My pony ‘tis to thee, 
Emblem of liberty, 
Yo thee T cling. 

When students are handing in their subscriptions for 
the Journnan, they should also leave their summer 
address, so as to make sure that they will receive No. 
12, which will be issued a few days after Convocation. 


The freshmen are seeking for a motto. Having about 
given up the idea that any have been composed revently 
enough to be in keeping with their requirements, they 
are now considering the advisability of asking the Sophs. 
to select one for them from Ayer’s Almanac. 


Entertainments were given under the auspices of the 
Queen’s College Missionary Suciety at Mundel’s School, 
Parham and Picevdilly. Messrs, J. F. Mefarland, J. 
Stewart, Currie, Mr. and Mrs. Herbison and Master 
Harris provided the programmes. Nearly $20 was raised 
for the funds of the Association. 


The annual business meeting of the Y.W.C. A. was held 
Friday atternoon, March 20th, and the following officers 
were appointed for the ensuing year: 

President—J. Wright, ’93. 

Vice-President—A. Jamison, 92, 

Corresponding Secretary--M, Ward, °93. 

Recording Secretary—N. Odell, 94. 

Treasurer—_J. M. Russell, “94, 


The Home Mission Committee have made the following 
summer appointments for Queen’s men : 

Quebec--R. M. Phalen, J. F. McFarland, 

Glengarry —J. W. McLean. 

Brockville—C. D. Campbell. 

Lanark and Renfrew—J. A. Leitch, A. D. Menzies, 
M.N Wilson. 

Kingston—), Sharp, D. D. McDonald, J. A. Sinclair, 
J. Cattanach, J. Madill, C. H. Daly, N. McPherson, D. 
A. Hamilton, J. Hodges, R. J. Hutcheon, 8S. S. Burns, 
J. McK. Kellock, W. H. Davis, KE. C. Gallup, H. R. 
Grant, J. Rollins. 

Peterborough—A. Fitzpatrick, J. Bell, W. J. Demp.- 
ster. 

Orangeville—N. J. Sproule. 

Barrie ——J. E. Smith. 

Bruce—A. J. McMullen. 

Brandon—J. Binnie, D. R. Drummond. 
Calgary-—J. W. Muirhead, J. M. Miller. 
Columbia—J. A. Redden. 


The University Council have selected Judge Mac- 
donald, of Brockville, to be a member of the Board of 
Trustees for the ensuing five years. The graduates and 
alumni have elected the -following gentlemen to be 
members of the Council : 

Judge Fraleck, B.A., Belleville; Rev. A. Gandier, 


°M.A., Brampton; John R. Lavell, M.A., Smith’s Falls ; 


Herbert Rathbun, B.A, Deseronto; James Burgess, 
M.A., Sydenham; Rev. James Carmichael, Strange ; 
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E. G. Malloch, B.A., Perth; Peter C. MeNee, B.A., 
Picton; Dr. Mann, Renfrew; Rev. James Gray, Stirl- 
ing. 

The first cight hold office until 1897; the last two 
until 1896. 

Large votes were also given for Rev. Jacob Steel, B.D., 
_ Burnbrae ; Rev. M. MeKinnon, 3.A., Lorneville ; Joshua 
R. Johnson, B.A., Carleton Place; Rev. R. J. Craig, 
M.A., Deseronto: Rev. Dr. Kellock, B.A., Spencerville; 
and Rev. George Macarthur, B.A., Cardinal. The 
number of voting papers sent in was the largest in the 
history of the college. 


On Sunday, March 29th,- Prof. Watson delivered a 
masterly address in Convocation Hall on ‘‘ Christianity.” 
It was one of the finest we have ever heard and will be 
published by a company of the students formed for the 
purpose, | 


A.M. S. 

On Saturday evening, March 28th, a must enjoyable 
meeting was held by the A. M.S. It was the occasion 
of the President’s annual address, and this was served up 
with a number of songs and recitations. At 8 p.m. the 
chair was taken, and after a song about some ‘‘ pretty 
little dark blue eyes,” by Strachan, and a banjo solo by 
Porteous, Norman Carmichael delivered his address, It 
was upon the Spectroscope, and was very interesting and 
instructive. We hope that next session Carmichael’s 
good example may be followed by other science men. 
The address was followed by a lively and well-played 
violin solo by Beattie, which was encored. Thentollowed 
Strachan with the story about Smith getting his hair cut, 
which was of course well received. Lavell then enter- 
tained the assembly with a good song about a poor beggar 
who fell overboard in the Atlantic and was ‘‘marr-i-ed to 
a mer-ma-id at the bottom of the deep blue sea.” Hugo 
sang in his inimitable way a new and thrilling song en- 
titled ‘‘Down went McGinty,” and being encored sang 
another of the same kind called ‘‘Annie Rooney.” Then 
Porteous and Beattie each: gave excellent solos on the 
banjo and violin respectively, which were both encored, 
and Strachan ended the programme by giving the boys 
“The Tune the Old Cow Died on.” The meeting then 
adjourned, 

We are sorry that so many missed the meeting as it 
was a good one and enjoyed immensely by the select few 
who attended. 


PERSONALS. 
A. N. White, M.D., ’86, is creditably representing the 
Royal in Casnovia, N.Y. He is surgeon for the West 
Shore Railroad. | 


Dr. Campbell had special services a few weeks ago— 
the occasion, being the completion of his twentieth year 
as pastor of the Presbyterian congregation in Renfrew. 


The sons and daughters of Queen’s are registered only 
after matriculation and final exams., but her grandsons 
and grand-daughters enjoy more privileges. It is with 
mingled feelings of joy and sympathy that we again call 
the roll: Rev. James Ross, B.D., Perth, our interesting 
and esteemed lecturer in Church History ? Son. Rev. 
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Jas. G. Potter, Merrickville? Son. H. L. Wilson, New- 
burg? Daughter. Rev. A. McAuley, Woocville 7 
Daughter. The JouRNAL never wishes its patrons any- 
thing but gosd, especially those who have difficulty 
enough already, but it is with doubt as to its realization 
that it wishes those who have answered to the above 
muster joy and peace. | : 


We are pleased to hear that our friend, Nelson, who. 
spent a session or two with us, is now shining as Mathe- 
matical teacher in Williamstown. 

Rev. Arpad Givan is ministering very acceptably to: 
the people of Williamstown. 

Rev. D L. Dewar is settled at Boulter, 

Rev. James Cormack, ’72, is minister at Maxville. 

Alex. McLaren, M.D., 65, is practising in Lancaster. 

Joseph McCormack, B.A, 79, holds with skilful hands 
the reins of government in Williamstown, H.S. It is an 
open question whether he excels most in instructing un- 
governable pupils, in training recalcitrant steeds, or in 
speaking one of the modern languages. He is also a 
warbler of more than local note. All his skill has not 
passed for nought, and may yet be useful, for we hear 
that he intends to drive double soon. 


Rev, Jas. Murray, B.D., has a congregation in Hamil- 
ton. 


Max Hamilton, a member of the class of ’87, is in the 
Hudson Bay employ somewhere. 


Joseph Sanderson, ’93, bas had enough for the present 
at least of college life, and is keeping ‘‘the even tenor of 
his way,” being engaged in the ordinary avocation of an 
agriculturalist in Springville. The fellow-members of 93 
were expecting a turkey or two for "Xmas, and would 
respectfully suggest this as a fitting way of keeping up a 
cluss feeling. 

Rev. John Young, M.A., brother of our fellow-student, 
is minister in Drummondville. His church is built where 
the battle of Lundy’s Lane was fought. Though meeting 
in such a warlike place the congregation by their united 
and peaceful work give proof that old things have passed 
away. 

A. L. Smith, B.A., ’83, Alexandria, is a disturber of 
the peace, or a stirrer up of strife, or whatever is implied 
in being a worthy limb of law. He is also very active in 
political matters. We are glad to hear of Queen’s men 
coming to the front. 

J. C. Cameron, B.A., ’88, is being dusted, or being | 
covered with dust, in a law office inCornwall. We don’t 
mean to imply that he is not active or that he has ceased 
shining, but the very opposite. In his diligence he is 
going deep, turning over volumes not of forgutten but of 
legal lore, and struggling manfully with difficulties 
almost as great as Greek gramtnar and composition. 


Alex. Pirie, M.D., ’87, is now in Central America, but 
proposes to return soon, and will spend next winter in © 
further equipping himself. 

A. K. H. McFarlane, B.A., ’88, remembered by every 
member of his year and by all who were at college with 
him, is peacefully settled at Seattle. 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 

- Cornell has registered 500 students tn chemistry this 
" year. 

The National University at Tokio, Japan, enrolls 50,000 
students. 

The graduates of Yale number 13,444, one-half of whom 
are still living. 

Harvard was founded in 1648, Yale in 1701, Columbia 
in 1739, Princeton in 1746, Dartmouth in 1766. 

There is a movement on foot to establish a chair of the 
Irish language at the University of Pennsylvania. 

A plan is on foot to establish in New York city a na- 
tional university on the European plan, with an endow- 
ment of $20,000,000. 





WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

Miss Scott is on her way home from India. 

The foundation stone of the hospital in India was laid 
ou the 4th of February. 

The last meeting of the Women’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, in connection with the college, was held on the 
14th March. The sum of $20 was sent to support a bed 
in the new hospital in India. Two dollars towards the 
expenses of the Clevcland delegate were paid over. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year : 

Rresident—Miss Turnbull. 

Vice-President—-Miss Hulett. 

Secretary— Miss Henderson. 

Treasurer—Miss McCallum. 


Y.W.C.A. 

At 9:45 on the morning of Easter Sabbath a large 
number of the members of the Y. W.C. A, met for an 
hour of praise and prayer. It was a meeting long to he 
remembered by those present. The Master himself was 
there, and truly there was communion of soul with soul. 
The breath of the meeting seemed to be more whole- 
hearted consecration—every daughter of Queen’s for 
Christ and Him alone. Miss Margaret O’Hara (by this 
time Dr. O’Hara) told how she had been led to study 
medicine, with the prospect of becoming a foreign mis- 
sionary. It was with joyful and yet sad hearts that the 
members at last reluctantly dispersed, knowing thatat 
their next meeting there would be missing some of the 
most earnest workers wou'd be gone to “ive Christ” in 
other parts of the world. 








«OUR TABLE. 


GAIN we are called to the thankless task of review- 
a ing some of our exchanges. Least read of any 
column of the JouRNAL, we are fain to reduce the supply 
to the measure of the demand, but the Q. C. J. merits the 
best efforts of its most obscure contributor, as well as its 
most distinguished, so we brace ourself to the duty which 
after all we have never found unpleasant. Reviewers 
who are tied down to such a grade of literature as is 
found, for example, in the Columbia Spectator and the 
Argus, and who are expected to commend such comic 
almanac trash as is contained in those periodicals, must 
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frequently be disgusted with themselves and their employ- 
ment. But fortunately for the reviewer of College 
exchanges, most Journals reach a higher degree of 
excellence, and indeed present an endless variety of 
subjects for review. It would be remarkable if any were 
free from faults, and extraordinary indeed if the exchange 
editor did not see them. By far the greater number err 
with the Spectator and Aryns, though no others perhaps, 
to so great an extent; Lut the multitude of laboured 
jokes and far-fetched puns to be found in nearly all our 
exchanges tell a sad story of misdirected genius, to say 
nothing of incidental evils. A good joke scarcely ever 
grows old; you may always ‘‘stale *t a little more.” 
Some of our best magazines are careful to spice their 
pages with the best wit, whether new or old, and reject 
all else, For example, the following story has been told 
hundreds of times in college papers, but still continues 
fresh: A certain Professor in a Scotch University, wish- 
ing to take a holiday, put this notice on the door of the 
class-room :; ‘* Prof. will not meet his classes to-day.” 
A waggish student erasing the ‘‘c” made ‘‘classes” read 





lasses,” but learned that ‘the luughs best who laughs 


last” when the Professor himself, who happened to notice 
the mutilation, erased another lettei, making it read: 
“ Prof, will not meet his asses to-day.” But the 
miserable rubbish palmed off for wit by wen who think 
that to be able to laugh at a joke is sufficient reason for 
supposing they can manufacture one tolorder, is to say 
the least disgusting. 

Other Jonrnals go astray in the opposite direction, and 
become so extremely dignified as never to attempt to 
provoke a smile. here surely is a ‘‘ golden mean.” A 
good joke cannot be called undignitied, while a sprinkling 
of such spice will cause the heavier reading to be taken 
with a relish. We think every Journal should devote 
some space and a yvood deal of attention to a joke column. 
Our Bulletin, Woodstock College Mauthly, The Theologue, 
Knox College Monthly, and several others, would be much 





improved by so doing. 


Reviewing would be much more agreeable if more at- 
tention were paid to the professedly literary portion of 
our College Journals. Why are there not more contribu- 
tions by students? Why do not all our editors discover 
the budding geniuses every college contains, and encour- 
age them to contribute? We are glad to see some at 
least do so. The Varsity always contains several articles 
from the pens of students. The Notre Dame Scholastic, 
too, never fails to place before its readers most interest- 
ing articles written by students of Notre Dame Univer- 
sity; but the great majority of the exchanges we receive 
seem content, if, after inserting a few editorials, a few 
college notes and a page or two of wretched jokes, the 
remaining space be filled up—somehow. It is amusing to 
note the devices resorted to in order to fill the space. 
One, of which we think at .present, seems to have a 
lecture or a sermon delivered by somebudy ; always 
ready for an emergency. Another holds in reserve a 
promiscuous lot of clippings, and in they go hurly burly 
into the vacant space. Others still, when contributions 
are not forthcoming, select a story of the proper length 
from the writings of some obscure author and copy it 
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holus-bolus into the needy number, frequently forgetting 
to beg the authors pardon for the liberty. Such methods 
surely ought to be left with the editors of country locals, 
whose education being limited and whose aspirations are 
checked by the taste of subscribers, may be excused if he 
presents chatf where there is no desire for wheat. 
Editors of a college paper, whose aim shuuld be to main- 
tain the dignity of the institution, should make its 
ee reflect its dada life. 


dE NOBIS NOBILIBUS. — 


DISSATISFACTION. 

FRMSHIK, in the halls one day, 
a Iu accents sad was heard to say : 
«Oh how I wish this year were o'er, 
And I were once a Sophomore ; 
Then would T have no fear of Court, 
And college life would be but sport ; 
But now I quail and shake outright, 
When e’er a Senior comes in sight.” 
A Sophomore overheard the plaint, 
His feelings went beyond restraint, 
And thus he to the Freshie spake ; 
‘¢ Young man, you make a great mistake 
In longing for a Sophomore’s state, 
For we, alas, so cruel is fate, 
Are but removed a step from you, 
And often do we sadly rue 
The Junior’s mirth or Senior’s scorn ; 
Well may our life be called forlorn, 
Seek not to find true pleasure here, 
Until you reach the Junior year.” 
A Junior passed with jaunty air, 
Remarked the words and saw the stare 
Of envy which the Sophomore cast 
Upon him, as he onward past. 
He halted, and addressed them both. 
‘¢ Your fond illusion I am loth 
To break,” he said, ‘‘ but then forsooth 
You're somewhat green, to tell the truth, 
A Juniot’s life ’s not all sunshine, 
Nor can you trust the outward sign. 
The first three years of college life 
Are little else than one long strife. 
From start to finish we're oppressed 
And often troubled and distressed, 
By thonghts of dread exams. to come. 
Our life is but one endless hum, 
Dream not of rest until you pass 
Into the favored Senior class.” - 
Within an alcove near at hand, 
A Senior grave had ta’en his stand ; 
Had heard the question in dispute, 
And could remain no longer mute ; 
But stepping forth with solemn air, 
‘Young men,” quoth he, ‘‘ behold how care 
Has ravaged this once stalwart frame, 
In madly striving after fame. 
Nought now remains to-me, beside 
A sheepskin or a suicide.” S. 
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LEARN EVERETT SHORTHAND. 


1,--Because it is particularly adapted to College work, having been in- 
vented by that distinguished British Scientist, Prof, Everett, of 
(Jueen's College, Belfast, who thoroughly understands what a Col- 
lege student requires. 

2.—-Tt is the briefest legible system extant. 

3.— Tt is simplicity itself, easy to write, easy to learn and easy to read 

4.—Hardly any grammalogues, while in Pitmanic systems these are 
counted by the thousand. 


5-—Vowels are indicated even in the briefest reporting, therefore un- 
familiar words in Greek or Latin can be written gt speed and read 
afterwards—a feature which no other system can boast of. 


6.— No one who has mastered its principles has given it up for another 
system, while numbers have abandoned the Pitman systems and 
use Everett's, 


7.—No need of a teacher, simply procure a text book and learn the 
system yourself during the holidays. 


For circulars or further information apply to 


HERBERT Y. MALONE, Queen’s College, Kingston, 








D.L. DOWD’SHEALTHEXERCISER 


For Brain-Workers and Sedentary 
_ People: 

Gentlemen, Ladies, Youths; Athlete or Invalid. 
g@ A complete gymnasium. Takes up but 6 inches. 
oA square floor-room 3 new, scientific, durable, compre- 
phensive, cheap, Indorsed by 30,000 physicians, 
lawyers, clergymen, editors and others now using 

it. Send for ilustrated circular, 40 engravings, no 

1 : ? 
(TRAE MARK.) charge. Prof. D. 1. Dowd, Scientific, Physical & 
Vocal Culture, g East rath St., New York. 
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E present to our reulers in this issue the portrait 
of Mr. Nicholson. He has done much for the 


study of Classics in Queen’s, and the work he has accom- 
plished since his appointment here would appa! many a 
stouter heart His thorough knowledge of Classics, to- 
gether with his genial manner'and ingenious methods of 
teaching, make his classes both interesting and profitable. 


A brief sketch of his life will be found in another column. 
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We are glad to state that on the whole the valedictorians 
did their duty well. But nearly all made reference to the 
fact that we have no gymnasium. Now none are more 
painfully aware of this fact than are the members of the 
Athletic Committee. They more than any others perhaps 
regret the failure of the plans to have a gymuasium for 
the past session. We simply call attention to the fact, 
well-known to all who attend the meetings of the A.M.S., 
that the absence of a gymnasium this year was unavoid- 
able. We hope, however, that the committee will be 
successful in carrying out their present plans and fulfil the 
promise given that a gymnasium would be ready for the 
opening of next session. - 

One suggestion in Mr. McKenzie’s excellent valedictory 
we would like to emphasize. It is to the effect that 
greater option be allowed in the Divinity classes so that 
students may be enabled to do more independent work. 


Could the classes be arranged so that less time would be 


spent in the class-room, as much work could be accom- 
plished, and the students could pursue his studies to 
greater purpose. It is the feeling of the divinity students 
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that under the present system they have too much class 
work and not enough time for private study. They have 
shown themselves willing to work, and work hard. The 
only question is, are they working to the best advantage ? 
Could they accomplish more by having fewer classes and 
more time for private study *% We think that Mr. Me- 
Kenzie’s suggestion is a good one and well worth consider- 
ing. We also heartily endorse his statement with 
reference to Presbytery exams. It seems an unnecessary 
imposition that men who have passed all their college ex- 
aminations should be submitted to further examination 
by the Presbytery. 


* 
+ + 


SuNDAY AFTERNOON ADDRESSES IN Convocation HALL. 

We have received a copy of a pamphlet with the above 
title. We would very earnestly urge all our readers, 
who have not already done so, to send for a copy of this 
pamphlet and study it. We can promise that they will 
find it singularly attractive. Perhaps the design and 
circumstances of its publication can be best explained by 
quoting the prefatory note: 

‘‘The students of Queen’s University who undertook 
the publication of the present pamphlet did so out of a 
desire to have the addresses which it contains in a per- 
manent form for their own future reference, and to ex- 
tend to the public outside of university circles some of 
the benefits in suggestion and inspiration which were 
received in listening to them. While the printed pages 
cannot convey the full life and momentum of oral de- 
livery, yet it gives the advantage of that repeated per- 
usal which is necessary to grasp the full significance of 
the addresses. 

With the patronage of the thinking public, and the co- 
operation of the Professors, the students would like to 
make such a pamphlet as this an annual publication. 
The delivery and publishing of a series of such addresses 
on vital religious questions would not only be of great 
benefit to students, but would also be an important step 
in line with University Extension work.” 

We hope that the suggestion made in the last para- 
graph may be tound practicable. In this way the think- 
ing men of the community would have the opportunity 
of sharing in the inspiration of contact with the leaders 
of thought in our land. We learn that the pamphlet can 
be secured from W. d. Herbison, 141 Colborne street, 
Kingston, at the following prices: Single copy, 25c. ; 
six copies for $1; fifteen copies for $1.50. 
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We have at length reached our last number for the 
present session. We have endeavoured to fulfil our pro- 
mises and carry out our aims to the best of our ability. 
How far we have succeeded remains for our readers to 
judge. We take this opportunity of thanking all 
graduates and others who have assisted the staff by con- 
tributions to our columns. While we are grateful to the 
few graduates who responded to our request for articles, 
we regret that their number was not greater. To all our 
subscribers who by word and by deed have given us en- 
couragement we express our sincerest gratitude. In lay- 
ing down our pen we are cheered by the fact that in the 
new staff appointed to edit the JoURNAL for next session, 
we have worthy successors who are capable of making it 
more interesting and valuable than ever. With the hearty 
support of students, graduates and friends of Queen’s, 
the JouRNAL is bound to hold its place as one of the best 
college papers published. 
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LITERATURE. 


COLLEGE REMINISCENCES. 

Ah, well do I remember when If came within these halls, 

What a flood of recollections my memory recalls, 

How often on that stairway with its bannisters of pine, 

Have I trodden with my fellows in days of ‘ Auld Lang 
Syne ;” 

Each hallway bears a souvenance of some long departed 
day, 

When at the shrine of Wisdom we our homage used to 
pay; 

And every cedar doorway of the class-rooms where we 
met 

Brings back some fond remembrance with its shadows of 
regret ; 

The classic gowns familiar seem, old friends with faces 
new, 

As the jerseys with our colors, the yellow, red and blue. 

The Hall of Convocation, with its portrait covered walls 

And solemn air of stillness, to my memory recalls 

Examinations dreaded during which the gown-robed 
John. 

From the gallery’s deep shadows with eagle eye looked 
on, 

Lest some unsuspecting student, too eager for degree, 

Should on a fatal moment with his ample cribs make free. 

"Twas yonder in the Science room our A. M., 8. was held, 

And many a fierce discussion within that room was 
quelled ; 

‘Twas there our would-be orators of language did dispose, 

And Cameron invincible to points of order rose. 

That room brings back to mind again one memorable 
night, 

Our Alma Mater meeting almost ended in a fight ; 

‘Lhe dancing question was discussed from every point of 
view, 

And consciences revealed themselves of every shade and 
hue, 

The fierce dispute was so prolonged that John turned out 
the gas, | 


And business was completed on the campus frozen grass. 

Within the quiet Reading Room my footsteps tread 
once more ; 

At every footstep some well known form flits by me as of 
yore, 7 

The air seems full of phantom sounds of voices silent now, 

Of those of old associate with every college row. 

The photos on its walls recall the features of old friends, 

And every carved initial some new recollection lends. 

Yonder lies the green old Campus with upright goal posts 
placed, 7 

Where we conquered or were vanquished but never were 
disgraced ; | 

Upon its level surface the marks of many a game 

Record some by-gone glory, where we fought for Queen’s 
and fame. | 

Our vacant places others fill, and strangers now do meet 

In corridor and hallway and in every old retreat ; 

And tho’ the proud old building in its solemn grandeur 
rears ° 

Its lofty turrets heedless of the ebb and flow of years, 

Yet the old associations have forever passed away. 

I feel as might an exile, who, returning some sad day, 

Finds within the hands of strangers the home once loved 
so well, 

And turns in sorrow from the spot where naught but 
memories dwell. 





FOR CANADIAN READERS. 


That excellent journal, the Dominion Illustrated, is 
steadily improving under its preseut energetic manage- 
ment, and is as steadily growing in public favor, The 
enlargement to 24 pages weekly afforded opportunity for 
great improvement in its literary contents, the contribu- 
tors to which now include many well-known writers. 
Historic sketches, healthy fiction, crisp editovials on cur- 
rent topics, bright correspondence from London, New 
York, Toronto and other cities, sports and pastimes, 
humorous sketches, etc., make up with the numerous 
illustrations, dealing chiefly with Canadian scenes, events 
and personages, a charming journal for Canadian readers 
and a welcotne weekly visitor in every home. The prize 
competition which the publishers have so successfully 
inaugurated is not an effort to work off some bogus silver- 
ware but a straightforward agreement made in good faith 
with their subscribers. The result, from the nature of 
the competition, must be benificial to the readers, and 
the publishers’ only hope of adequate return is in an en- 
larged and permanent circulation, which was their object 
at the outset. On receipt of 12 cents in stamps they (the 
Sabiston Litho. and Pub. Co., Montreal) will forward to 
any address a sample copy of the journal with full par- 
ticulars of the competition. 











NOTE. 


We regret that space does not permit us to do more 
than mention the instructive lectures by Dr. Kilborn and 
Prof. Goodwin on Monday evening, and the successful 
Missionary meeting held on Tuesday evening. 
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| REV. A. B. NICHOLSON, B.A., 
Assistant Professor of Classics, Queen’s University. 
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REV. A. B. NICHOLSON, B.A. 

During the past fifty years the stormy-lashed Maritime 
Provinces have sent out many men who have made their 
mark in business, journalism and the  prefessions. 
Queen’s is not without her share of such men, and none 
has been more favorably known to our students and 
graduates of late years than the Rev. A. B. Nicholson. 
Mr. Nicholson was born in Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island, in the year 1845. In 1860 he entered the Prince 
of Wales College, where he remained for two years, dis- 
tinguishing himself in Latin, Greek, French and German, 
and carrying off the highest honor that very efficient 
institution had in its gift—the Governor's prize. Some 
of the oldest men the Island has produced. were in the 
school at that time, such as the Hon. Mr. McLeod and 
Mr. L. H. Davies. 

For two years the subject of our sketch was private 
tutor in the family of Judge Peters. We can only judge 
a tree by its fruit, and the most favorable judgment. re- 
sults from taking this criterion in Mr. Nicholson’s case. 
The present Premier of the Island was prepar ed for college 
by him. In 1864 Mr. Nicholson left his sea- girt home and 
came to the West, where he matriculated at Qucen’s. 
There was but one prize open to him at the time, the 
Mowat scholarship, and this he carried off. His course at 
the university was a brilliant one, leading his class each 
year and graduating in 1867 at its head, making the largest 
aggregate of marks. At college he had the wisdom to 
see where his strength lay, and began his life work—the 
study of languages. Each year he won the first prize in 
Greek and Latin, besides a special prize for Latin com- 
position. It is needless to add that he is a first-class 
honor man in his subjects. He did not allow his mind 
to exclude all other subjects for the one he specially 
loved, for we find that in successive years he gained first 
prize in Zoology, Geology, Chemistry, Rhetoric, Logie, 
‘and second prize in Metaphysics. 

In 1868 -he entered Princeton Theological Seminary, 
where, with Prof. McCurdy, of the University of To- 
ronto, in addition to the ordinary Theological course, he 
pursued, under Prof. W. H. Green, special studies in 
Syriac, Chaldee and Sanscrit. The long and severe 
course of study told on his vigorous constitution, and in 
1874 he was compelled to go to the Pacitic Coast for the 
benefit of his health. While there he was not idle; 
missionaries were needed, and he engaged in work under 
the Colonial Committee of the Church of Scotland. 

Mr. Nicholson returned from the Pacific Coast in 1877, 
and settled in the Parish of Lansdowne, but in the course 
of the winter he was invited to take charge of the Latin 
and Greek classes in Queen’s University during the sick- 
ness of Prof. McKerras. Since that time he has been a 
hard-working, faithful teacher within our walls. Only 
those who know him personally can realize how faithfully 
he discharged his duties, when Queen’s had not the pres- 
ent large staff. In the summer of 1881 he visited Europe 
and attended the University of Berlin. On bis return he 
was appointed Lecturer on Modern Languages. In 1889 
this Lectureship was raised to a Professorship, and be- 
stowed on Prof. McGillivray, a most efficient scholar and 
thorough worker. This appointment left Mr. Nicholson 


free to devote the whole of his time to Classics, in which 
department he is associated with Prots. Fletcher and 
Macnaughton. He is joint author with Prof. Fletcher of 
‘* Klementary Greek Composition,” a book much valued 
by teachers for its simplicity, clearness and accuracy of 
scholarship. 

Mr. Nicholson is a favorable representative of Cana- 
dian scholarship, cross fertilized by German culture. He 
is untiring in his search after knowledge, and is satistied 
with no superficial half-view of any subject. He is the 
man who, within his own field, in the words of a col- 
league, ‘‘ knows everything.” His field is the philosophy 
of language, standing in the very front rank of Canadian 
Philologists, and abreast with the latest discoveries in the 
field of Classics. He is likewise a graceful and viyorous 
writer, his articles on classical and literary subjects show 
that his study of the dry bones of language have not 
blunted his feclings to the beautiful in literature. No 
one knows better how to verify the study of the past. 
He has made poetical translations from the Classics that 
have a truly poetical ring about them. 

We trust that Mr. Nicholson may long be spared to 
Queen’s, and that the fathers of our institution, who 
know so well how to reward merit, may long enjoy the 
profit of his services, 
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COLLEGE News. 


THE GRADUATING CLASSES. 
MEDICALS. 

JYHE examinations for the past term in connection 
of with the Royal Medical College were coneluded 
Wednesday, April Ist. In the contest for the gold and 
silver medals, given each year to the students who make 
the highest percentage in the final subjects, W. Kidd, of 
this city, son of W. J. Kidd, School Tnspector, and A. 
Valleau, Napanee, were equal. The faculty have decided 
to give each a gold medal. 

R. S. Minnes, M.A., passed the best primary examina- 
tion in anatomy, and won a prize valued at $15. 

The three house surgeoncies for the Kingston General 
Hospital, six months each, were taken as follows: First 
house surgeon, T. H. Bualfe, Smith's Falls; second, A. 
Lockart, city, and I, Woods, city, equal, 

The Rivers Wilson prize for sanitary science and 
jurisdiction was won by J. W. Campbell. 

Mr. McGrath, of Storrington, led his competitors in 
anatomy and won a prize of $15. 

At the end of the first session a silver medal is awarded 
to the student who passes the best examination in 
anatomy, physiology and materia medica. A_ special 
prize is also offered for the best dissected preparation. 
In this contest Mr. Connell, of Prescott, was successful. 

Dr. Robson-Roose, of London, and Dr. Rivers Wilson, 
of Oxford, presented prizes in pathology, practical 
chemistry, medical jurisprudence and sanitary science. 
The prize of $25, by Dr. Roose for practical chemistry, 
was won by H. J. James, Clayton, and R. G. Smith, 
Perth. The prize will be equally divided. Dr. Wilson’s 
prize, $25, in pathology, was taken by A. Haig, Menie. 
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PASSED FINALS FOR M. D.C. M. 


James Brady, Kingston. 

James W. Campbell, Kingston. 

A. Carmichael, Spencerville. 

S. N. Davis, York. 

E. B. Echlin, Capetown. 

W. A. Empey, West Winchester, 

1. J. Foley, Westport. 

J. T. Fowkes, Winchester Springs. 

RB. J. Gardiner, Seeley’s Bay. 

W. W. Genge, Wolfe Island. 

J. F. Gibson, Kingston. 

S. D. Green, Arnprior. 

A. Haig, M.A., Mente. 

E. B. Harrison, Picton. 

D. Herald, Medicine Hat. 

W. J. Johnston, Kingston. 

J. F. Kennedy, Owen Sound. 

W..E. Kidd, Kingston. 

Frank C. Lavers, Georgetown, PEL 

G. P. Meecham, Elginburg. 

John Moore, Plainfield. 

A. E. McCall, Plainfield. 

John McQuaig, Kingston. 

E. H McLean, Kingston. 

D. N. McLennan, Port Hope. 

Jj. A. McLennan, Economy, N.S. 

J. E. MeNee, Perth. 

Janet Murray, Rossmore, 

J. H. Oldham, Kingston. 

Margaret O'Hara, Smith’s Falls, 

Nelson Raymond, Kingston. 

FE. B. Robinson, Brooklin. 

M. D. Ryan, Oates. 

W. J. Scott, Renfrew. 

J. E. Spankie, Kingston. 

Ww. A. Stewart, B.A., Bainsville, 

A. J. Valleau, Selby. 

Janet Weir, Merrick ville. 

J. A. Wnite, Branchton. 

A. C. Wilson, Perth. 

H. A. Parkyn, Sarnia, has passed in all subjects and 
will receive his degree on reaching the age of twenty-one. 





ARTS. 
MASTERS OF ARTS, 


C. C. Arthurs, Consecon. 
Dunlop, Tokio, Japan. 
_A. W. Ireland, Chatham. | 7 
G. Mitchell, Glasgow. a 
John Millar, Kincardine. 
Niel McPherson, Bowmanville, 
F, J. Pope, Elginburgh. 
Isaac Wood, Kingston. 
BACHELORS OF ARTS, 


Herbert W. Baker, Kingston Township. 
John A. Beattie, Barnett 
Joseph Boyle, Gananoque. 
Annie G. Campbell, Perth. 
Minnie M. Chambers, Kingston, 
James B. Cochrane, Kingston. 
_A. B. Cunningham, Kingston. 
E. J. Ethrington, Brockville. 
‘W. F. Gillies, Carleton Place. 
F. G. Kirkpatrick, Kingston. 
A. E. Jewett, Campbellford. 
Hugh S. McDonald, Kingston, 
A. K. McLennan, Middle River, Cape Breton. 
Ww, A. McPherson, Warkworth. 
J. W. Muirhead, Brockville. 
- G, E. Newman, Leamington. 
James O’Shea, Kingston. : 
G. K. Powell, Toronto. 
Struan G. Robertson, Bath. 
Adeline Shenick, Ottawa. 


nx 


McDonald, M.A., Blakeney. 
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N. J. Sproule, Orangeville. 
C. R. Webster, Kingston. 
W. DD. Wilkie, Carleton Place. 
SCHOLARSHIPS IN THEOLOGY. 
Spence, $60, general proficiency—D. R. Drummond, 


M.A., Almonte, with honor of Glass memorial, Toronto, 
No. 1, and St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto. 

Sarah McClelland Waddell, memorial, $120, general 
proficiency in first year’s theology --E. J. Rattee, B.A., 
Owen Sound. 

_ Anderson, No. 1, $40, first year divinity—T. J. 
Thompson, Kingston. . 

Anderson, No. 2, 349, second year divinity—J. A. 
Sinclair, M.A., Carleton Place. 

Anderson, No. 3, $20, third year divinity— J. M: Me- 
Lean, B.A., Strathlorne, N.S. 

(lass memorial, $39, church history—A. Fitzpatrick, 
Pictou, N.S. 

Toronto, No. 1, $380, second year Hebrew— Archibald 
Thompson, B.A., Cobourg. 

Toronto, No. 2, $30, third Hebrew and Chaldee-—R. 
M. Phalen, B.A., Cape Breton. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, $50, Old and New 
Testament Exigesis -A. McKenzie, B.A., Tiverton, with 
honor of Anderson No. 3. 

steeping) $55, Apologetics—John Sharp, Wilbertorce, 
Ont. 

B.D. degree, passed in Apologetics and New Testa- 
ment Exigesis—-D. R. Drummond, M.A., Almonte, and 
James Binnje, M.A., Durham, Ont. In church history, 
R M. Phalen, B.A., Cape Breton. 


lestamurs—A. McKenzie, B.A., Tiverton, Ont., J. A. 


MEDALS IN ARTS. 

Prince of Wales gold medal in classics—F. A. W. Ire- 
land, M. A., Chatham. 

Chancellor’s gold medal in English literature—J. McC. 
Kellock, Spencerville. 

Prince of Wales silver medal in classics—N. R. Car- 
michael, M.A., Strange. 

Prince of Wales silver medal in natural science— Hattie 
M. Baker, Kingston. 

Chancellor’s silver medal in chemistry —Isagc Wood, 
M.A., Kingston. 

Chancellor’s silver medal in history—W. W. Peck, 
Toronto. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN ARTS. 

Foundation No. 1, senior Latin—W. M. Fee, Camden 
Kast. 

Foundation No, 2, senior Greek--W. L. Grant, King- 
ston, with honor of Foundation No, 1. 

Foundation, No. 3, senior English literature—A. Hay- 
den, Pakenham. 

Foundation No. 4, junior philosophy—dJ. Johnston, 
Forrester’s Falls. 

Foundation No. 5, junior physics 
Perth, and 8. Mitchell, Kingston. 

Foundation No. 6, junior mathematics—R. Herbieon, 
Lansdowne. 

tataraqui, junior cheniistry-—G. A. Guess, Sydenham. 





A. G. Campbell, 


HONOR LIST. 
Latin—Class 1, F. A. W. Ireland, N. R. Carmichael ; 
class 2, J. Downing. ; 


Greek-—Class 1, F. A. W. Ireland, N. R. Carmichael. 
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Mathematics—-Class 2, W. A. McPherson. 

Philosophy-—Class 1, J. Millar, Neil McPherson. 

Knglish Literature —Class 1, J. Kellogg, T. G. Mar- 
quis, J. Marshall, F. A. W. Ireland. 

History-—Class 1, W. W. Peck ; class 2, C. Wilson. 

Chemistry-—Class 1, I. Wood, C. C. Arthur. 

Natural Science, Botany—Class 1, C. C. Arthur, H. 
M. Baker, M. H. Cowley. Zoology—Class 1, F. J. 
Pope, C.C. Arthur, I. Wood, D, Cunningham, H. M. 
Baker, T. J. Lockhart. Geology-—Class 1, H. M. Baker. 

Moderns—Class I, A. G. Campbell ; class 2, C, Wilson. 

Political Science—Class ], W. W. Peck; class 2, F, 
Hugo. 
~ Moderns—Class 2, EK. Clune. T. C. Smith ‘passed in 
thermo chemistry, history of chemistry and qualitative 
analysis, and W. G. Gillies first year honors in English 
as & pass paper. ‘ 


—_—— 


PRELIMINARY HONORS. 

Latin—Class 2, F. B. Macaulay. 

Mathematics—Class 2, J. Cameron, H. M. Baker 

Physics-—Class 1, K. Reid, J. Norris; class 2, J. C. 
Gibson, J. A, Stewart. 

Fhilosophy— Class 2, D. Cameron, W. H. Davis, W. 
H. Kaston. | 

History—-Class 2, G. E. Newman, P. Pergau. 

Anglo Saxon—-J. Bawden, E. C. Gallup, A. Haydon, 
F. Hugo, R. F. Hunter, A. R. Jackson, R. Laird, W. D. 
MelIntosh, J. McIntosh, B. McArthur. 


Chemistry--T. J. Lockhart, J. H. Smith. 


Botany--Class 1, J.J. Pope, J. T. Lockhart, J. H. 
Smith; class 2, T. C. Smith. 


Zoology—Class 1, J. H. Smith. 


CLOSING EXERCISES. 
VALEDICTORIES OF THE FOUR GRADUATING CLASSES OF 
QUEEN’S. 


M.D., Valedictorian of Women’s 


Miss O Hara, 
Medical College. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, GENTLEMEN OF CONVOCATION, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN :—-As the representative of the class 
of ’81, it becomes my duty to speak the farewell words to 
our Alma Mater, to the many friends who have shown 
us kinduess during our stay in Kingston, and to our 
fellow students who remain behind. Though our class 
when we entered was the largest in the history of our 
college, yet from various causes it has been reduced to 
only a third of its former size. Whether it be a ‘‘survival 
of the fittest” or not remains for our future work to show. 
Four years agu we entered upon the study of medicine 
with much foreboding. The medical course had been 
represented to us as full of difficulties. We were told 
that the hardships would be great and the pleasures few. 
With calm determination and earnest purpose we had 
resolved to face the difficulties, however great. Witha 
firm belief that the woman’s medical profession has a 
grand and noble work to perform in alleviating the con- 
dition of our suffering sisters, both at home and especially 
in foreign lands, we could afford to disregard the sneer of 
the cynic or the unthinking who say it is unwornanly to 
study medicine. The work which that profession is doing 
at the present day—a work which otherwise could not be 
done—is surely proof enough of its need. Then if it is 
needed it cannot be unwomanly to do in the spirit of love 
the work to which God calls woman. 
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When we came to Queen’s we were welcomed by those 
who had already entered the course, and who were to be 
our future associates. At the annual reception given to 
the first year students, where we met many of the Pro- 
fessors and their wives, and were welcomed so kindly by 
Principal and Mrs. Grant, we felt that this was indeed 
our ‘*College Home.” This feeling has not been weak- 
ened but strengthened as time went on. In saying fare- 
well to our beloved Alma Mater, we desire to express 
our gratitude for the good we have received. We have 
obtained an abundant store of useful knowledge ; we have 
been given an incentive to earnest work ; we have been 
taught in some degree how to be students ; living in a 
city containing a university is in itself an inspiration ; 
meeting in the classroom and in the social circle with 
students of noble aims and aspirations widens out our 
conception of life; meeting with earnest, broad-minded 
and sympathetic Professors is an encouragement and a 
help. ‘To those from whom we have received our medical 
training we are most indebted, Each has given us some- 
thing of his or her enthusiasin for the particular subject 
allotted to each. Of those who have lectured to us dur- 
ing the past year we must make special mention. No 
better lecturer could be found than the present one in 
Clinical Medivine. His extensive knowledge of human 
nature, and his wide experience in constantly witnessing 
disease and suffering in ali its forms and stages, his 
keen perceptive and investigating powers capable of 
discerning the slightest deviation from normal conditions 
have made his lectures both instructive and interesting, 
and impressed us with the necessity of watching closely 
every case that may come under our care. Clinical 
Surgery was taught in accordance with the best authors 
coupled with common sense and wide experience, .and we 
learned the fact that all wh». covet success in surgery 
niust cultivate the power of correct diagnosis, prompt 
treatment and fearless operation. Obstetrics, Gynaeco- 
logy and Pediatrics were taught by a lecturer practical, 
thorough and energetic, and one whose belief in hi- 
chloride is so strong that no Bacteria could live in the 
same atmosphere. He knows hia work, and makes it so 
plain that the dullest cannot fail to understand. 

Our Professor in Practice of Medicine has set us an 
example of punctuality, earnest and -constant application 
to duty, and lively interest in every department of college 
work that will not soon be forgotten. The college has 
no better or more reliable friend than he. Words fail to 
express our admiration tor and appreciation of our worthy 


- Dean, who, in addition to directing the affairs of the 


college, imparts to us the Principles and Practice of 
Surgery in such a genial and fatherly way that he has 
endeared himself to us all. *His hospitality and kindness 
shall remain in our memories, although distance divides 
us, | 

Of the staff as a whole we can only speak in the highest 
terms From our intercourse with our Lady Professors, 
both in the classroom and the house, we have found them 
gentle, affectionate, sociable and womanly. The trustees 
and faculty have been untiring in their efforts in our be- 
half. As an evidence of this we have our new college so 
pleasantly situated and conveniently near to the univer- 
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sity and hospital. The promised additions to the library 
and museum will render the Medical College the first in 
importance in Canada, as it was the first in existence. 
We have a word to say with regard to our fellow grad- 
nates from the Royal. From them we have received 
every consideration and courtesy, and we wish them 
abundant suecess in the practice of their profession, and 
hope that in their future careet they may never command 
less respect than their conduct toward us has merited. 
We regret to part from our college associations, from 
which we have received 30 much help and inspiration. 
By the formation oi our Y. W. U. A. and Missionary 
Societies the girls in Arts and Mediciue have been 
brought into closer relation with each other, proving 
that we have many interests in common, though pursuing 
different courses of study. In our future lives we will 
look back with thankfulness to the hours spent in con- 
ference on those subjects which have given us a deeper 
sense of our opportunities and responsibilities. We hope 
that our sisters who are remaining and to whom we svy 
farewell will give these societies their warmest support. 


We have fonnd that it is only in proportion as we enter 


heartily into every department of college life and work 
that we reccive the fullest benefit from our college course. 
‘Since colleges have opened their doors to women, an ever 
increasing number are taking advautage of the opportun- 
ities afforded them. We must therefore have our college 
societies for ladies, to give greater variety and interest to 
our college work by bringing us into closer sympathy 
with each other. 

We leave Kingston with grateful feelings. Her various 
churches have opened their doors to receive us, and her 
kind citizens have not been lacking in their hospitality, 
showing themselves friends of the social as well as the 
medical education of women. It is with mingled feelings 
of regret aud gratitude that we say farewell to Queen’s. 
We owe her much and we love her much. In coming to 
her she has imparted a portion of her life to us. We 
have drunk from the pure fountain of knowledge which 
she supplies, and have been refreshed and strengthened. 
From here we have attained to more unselfish aims and 
loftier ideals of life. She has shown us by her example 
that unselfish devotion, hard work and steady indomit- 
able perseverance will overcome every difficulty and lead 
to true success. She has given us strength to face the 
stern battle of life, and has shown us that the true secret 
of life is not ‘* How can I pass through this world with 
the greatest ease to myself?” but “ How can I help?’ 
Thus strengthened and with these aims before us we go 
forward joyfully to life’s duties, and in whatever clime 
we are called upon to labor we can never forget Queen’s, 
nor cease ‘to love her. May her life be long, and may 
the sphere of her influence grow ever wider. May her 
friends be ever us true as now. In one word would say— 

farewell Queen’s. 





A. Haig, M A., M.D., Valedictorian of Royal. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, GENTLEMEN OF ConvocaTION, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN :— Another session has drawn to a close, 
and in harmony with time honored custom the members 
of the Medical graduating class of ’91 present this fare- 


i 
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well address. To-mvurrow we receive a university degree, 
a goal toward which we have been pressing for years. 
Whatever the origin of university degrees, it cannot be 
doubted that the practice of granting such distinctigns 
and the usages connected with them are of great an- 
tiquity. The period when degrees were first conferred 
cannot definitely be stated. According to some authori- 
ties the Venerable Bede obtained the doctor’s degree at 
Cambridge in the eighth century.. On this continent we 
do not claim any great antiyuity in scholastic establish- 
nents. All degrees conferred become universal titles 
given to those to whom they were granted rights and 
privileges, and imposing upon them certain responsibili- 
ties. Any one have attained the position of a graduate 
assumed a higher rank aud status. In Germany the 
doctor ranked before the untitled nobility and next to the 
knights. The title of Bachelor was first introduced to 
denote a student who had undergone his first aeademical 
trial and has always been the lowest steps in university 
The great distinction between a Bachelor and 
Doctor has been defined that ‘fa Bachelor is a man who 
learns, and a Doctor is a man who is learned and has 
naturally the power of communicating his knowledge.” 
Hence the training of men qualified to teach others, the 
conferring on such men the degree of doctor as a guaran- 
tee of efticiency, has indeed been the means by which the 
Royal has reproduced herself from year to year. 

Searcely four years has elapsed since we first began to 
tread the college halls, during which time many changes 
have taken place. Our college has been renovated, a 
large pathological museum thoroughly equipped, a com- 
modious science hall established, and a wing intended for 
infectious diseases attached to the General Hospital, 
making it second to none in Canada One of our esteem- 
ed Professors is no more. It is an honor that we are the 
last class that was under the late Dr. Irwin. Those 
following us know nothing personally of that inspiring 
teacher. Never can he be forgotten, for the existence of 
the Royal will always be a monument to his memory. 
This necessitated a change in the teaching staff, and it is 
with reluctance that we are cvonipelled to suggest to the 
board, whenever necessity demands another change, to 
consider the duties connected with the vacant chair and 
appoint a man thoroughly capable of performing those 
duties satisfactorily to all, so that our successors may 
never have any reason for taking objection. 

\We express our approval with feelings of the deepest 
gratitude to our Professors for their many acts of kind- 
ness towards us, for their untiring efforts in our behalf, 
for the interest generally they have manifested in our 
welfare, and for the extra work they have endured. 
Some of them are over worked by giving one lecture 
daily. What must it be with the students? In order to 


honors. 


‘comply with the regulations of the Ontario Medical 


Council, we have had six and seven lectures daily to at- 
tend throughout the session, requiring at least a subse- 
quent study of about twelve hours, in many cases only 
getting at most an insight into the subjects connected 
with these lectures. It will be easily observed that there 
was not much time for light reading, nor even in scanning 
the pages of a Gould’s Medical Dictionary, which would 
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not have been sufficient to enlighten us on some of the 
terms appearing upon a paper of that Council. In its 
Calendar is a list of text books recommended in the 
various branches, On one paper this Spring was a ques- 
tion (and there were only three), the answer for which 
was not to be obtained from the text-book recommended 
in that branch, but might easily be given by a student in 
Honor Physies. If that Medical Council wish to make a 
Paradise of Canada for its doctors, it should proceed as it 
has and the time will be short. If not it is quite evident 
some changes should be made, and especially as regards 
the curriculum, and this could easily be accomplished by 
dividing tue different branches of study into two portions 
—an elementary part Pequiring an attendance of two 
lectures weekly the first year, and the other part with an 
attendance of three lectures weekly the second year. By 
this means the student would, by his first year’s lectures, 
receive a knowledge of all the elementary part of the 
branch, thereby preparing him for the higher and more 
intricate problems to be taken up in the second course. 
Had that Professor who spoke of the students neglecting 
their work and attending to the wants of the so-called 
fashionuble society been aware of this eighteen hour 
system of the Ontario Medical Council, he would have 
had one reason at least for the evidence that prevailed in 
his class during the session. ‘‘ You should always have 
a reason for the faith that is in you,” and to none is this 
so applicable as to the medical man. But although that 
would appear sufficient in itself to give rise to a contagon, 
yet there was another cause that rendered it infectious, 
the preventive remedy for which would be best admin- 
istered by having a board of health appointed, composed 
of that Professor, the Dean and Professor of Sanitary 
Science, to examine the sanitary condition of our college 
and have some of the modern means of ventilation 
adopted before the session beyins. Hxercise is a subject 
of vital importance, especially to those who, in order to 
obtain mental improvement, often forget to pay attention 
to the wants of the body. ‘ducation may be defined as 
_the art of developing and cultivating the physical and 
intellectual faculties, and care must be taken that none 
of these be injured by means taken to develop the others. 
In this age of increasing nervousness, the effect of over 
tension or over strain of the nervous system are to be 
dreaded, They are insiduous, often disguised for a time, 
attributed to others than the real causes and frequently 
lead to a complete break down in the student’s career, 
Professor Humphrey once remarked ‘‘that many who 
have succeeded in reaching the examination goal had 
better never have sought it, never gaining the mental 
elasticity which heavy pressure had weakened, and dis- 
appointing the hopes which early distinctions had raised,” 
but he says ‘‘it is satisfactory to mark that the move- 
ment has been attended by a corresponding enlargement 
of the range and amount of bodily exercise.” The 
gymnasium and the campus are the antidotes, and there- 
fore the correlatives to study, and we have good hope 
that increased and well balanced exercise of body and 
mind will lead to a better development and = greater 
strength of hoth. Of these great correlatives to study we 
have only one upon which the physical power of our foot- 


ball team has been so well developed, as is exemplified by 
the number of hard battles they have fought, if not all 
victorious, they have been one means of advertising this 
university throughout the Province. From the other 
correlative to study the present students have derived 
but little benefit, and our sincere hope is that our 
successors may receive greater advantages for their 
gymnasium fee than we have during the past two years. 

Kxaminations are nothing, is a familiar remark, but 
about then the phrase, ‘t Time is precivus,” is very 
applicable, and which should be considered by our ex- 
aminers, who might do well in adopting the method of 
the Ontario Council of holding orals, each student having 
all of his at once. However, time brought them to a 
close, and we -had only to await the results, which we 
never for a moment expected to receive on the gravel 
paths of the campus (instead of in the college halls where 
the Arts and Divinity results were posted up.) Perhaps 
it was a mistake of the Arts Professor that carried them 


out of the college, but the medicul students did not look 


upon it as such. We must inform him and the Senate 
of Queen’s that we are as honorable as any other class of 
men, and when we could enter your halls to pay fees, we 
should have had our results posted up in those halls as 
has always been customary. 

We graduates of 91 acknowledge that our four years 
at the Royal have been a time of grand practical training 
to us, and though we leave with modified views of our 
own capabilities, we nevertheless look forward tu the 
future with confidence. The future is bright to us and 
full of interest. What a vast field in original research is 
open tous. The veil has been lifted but all has not been 
discovered, Vesalieus let the light in upon human 
structure, but how the machine worked and what gave it 
life and action remained until man was told of that 
wonderful current the blood, and Harvey inscribed his 
name on the uplifted curtain and Physivlogy was born. 
A Hunter took hold of another corner, letting the light 
into the mysteries of disease and death, and Pathology 
was inaugurated as another branch of research. Many 
had attempted to abort the plagues that impoverished 
humanity and even destroyed nations, but to no avail 
until time brought forth the immortal Jenner, and the 
greatest life saving and misery preventing principle ; 
the greatest blessing man ever gave to man was inaugur- 
ated—the prevention of non-current diseases by inocul- 
ation. The work went on, and now on the uplifted veil 
inay be read the names of a Verchan, a Pettenfofer, a 
Koch, and then with one mighty throe comes Pasteur, 
and what a light do we see. Now the class of 91 goes 
forth, and the original investigetors may safely promise 
the eventual prevention of the different recurrent 
diseases of life by inoculation. 

To the citizens of Kingston who have so kindly re- 
ceived us to your homes and your social gatherings we 
say adicu. Jf you have soothed the care or gladdened 
the heart of some forlorn student, yours will be a student’s 
rewatd, ‘To you, our fellow. students who have still to 
continue. it is unnecessary for us to speak ; we know each 
other too well. If unanimity ever characterised a body 
of men it is characteristic of medical students. May the 


a 
a 
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bundle of sticks ever remain your motto, for which so 
united all hostile power is vaip. With the kindest feel- 
ings we say to you all farewell. And to vur honored 
Professors we say and we give a kind farewell. We say 
it with feelings of love and congratulations. We thank 
you for all you have endeavored to make us, and humbly 
trust that we may worthily reflect the pains-taking care 
you have bestowed upon us. You have inspired us with 
confidence ; you have endowed us with riches ; in a word 
you love us, we love you and we'll shake hands. Fare 
ye well. 


EB. J. Etherington, Valedictorian for Arts. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, GENTLEMEN OF Convocation, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN :—I have the honor of saying farewell 
for the class of 91. This is our gala day ; doubts und 
fears are over, but although the notes of joy predominate, 
there are ininor chords in the strain, for our association 
as students is over. 

Lovking back to the session when ‘freshmen first to 
Queen’s we came,” strangers to a strange city, who does 
not: remember how remote this event then seemed ? 


Who can forget the kindness with which we were wel-— 


comed alike by students and Professors? Our first duty 
was to register. Then it was that we found a friend— 
for every student considers him as such—to be acquainted 
with whom is, in itself, an education, I refer to Dr. 
<jeo. Bell, whose approachableness, courteous benevo- 
lence and genuine sympathy, no less than his acknow- 
ledyed ability, combine to make him a model for every 


student and an ornament to the university, of which he. 


was the first graduate. 

‘ntering, then, upon the business of college life, we 
were surprised to find that it does not consist in merely 
attending classes and taking notes just as a matter of 
form during four sessions, at the end of which we shall 
be entreated to accept of a degree. This fancy, once 
held as fact, was speedily banished, never to return. 
We have recognized, in varying degrees, the seriousness 
of the work. Of the original class some, “ halting ’neath 
double loads,” have been unable to realize their expecta- 
tions. We trust that these may soon be restored to 
their wonted health, and that they may be enabled to 
complete the courses they have so worthily begun. It 
may not be amiss to note the causes of disappointment. 
As we know, certain students annually undertake the 
work without sufficient preparation, and, in the race for 
place or fame, overestimating their strength, neglect 
physical culture, forgetting or ignoring that old but 
nevertheless true maxim, ‘‘ Mens sana in corpore sano.” 
Others, again, who are dependent on their personal! efforts 
to secure an education endeavor to aecomplish some- 
times twice as much work as an ordinary student. 
While both classes have our sincere sympathy, we cannot 
wonder that the endurance of both student and professor 
-is severely tasked. The result is that much of the benefit 
is lost, and certainly much more of the pleasure, while 
the student is discouraged and in some cases his relations 
with the professor are, about the end of April, somewhat 
strained. ‘Tne man who would do himself justice, must 
see that he has a proper foundation on which to build. 
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To the honor of Queen’s, be it said, she shuns not the 
task, but even from such unpromising materials has pro- 
duced nen of whom any college in the world might well 
be proud. And just here let me thank those professors 
who, seeing their students over-worked or over-anxlous, 
have thrown off the aspect of preceptor, retaining chat of 
friend. ‘bat is the spirit which has reared this noble 
college, secured her future, and will still continue to 
widen her sphere of usefulness. Such deeds will live and 
Tt is 
not mere scholars nor teachers that the world requires. 
The great-need of to-day is for men who will not be con- 
tent with knowing, but- who will do what they know. — 


bear fruit when we shall long have been forgotten. 
> u 


We live in the age of democracy, an age where the 
people are self-governed, and boast themselves as free, 
because they have freedom of action. But what more 
real or degrading slavery than being in the bondage of 
ignorance, in enslavement to low ideals? The hope of 
this or any other country lies in an educated people. 
Between our institutions of learning there is no op- 
position, or at least there should be none, for the aim of 
all is the same—-to improve society through the individ- 
uals composing it. And much as Queen’s has done in 
the past, we hope to see he: with the new Science Hall 
and increased staff do even more in the future. 

As for the graduating class of ’91, if our ideas of the 
necessity and nobility of work have expanded, if our con- 
ceptions of duty have been confirmed, then our course 
has been beneficial ; otherwise, we have acquired power 
to become more detrimental than we would have been to 
the welfare of humanity. It is for us to decide whether 
we shall drift with the current or mark out a course— 
even against the tide-—and adhere to it, with faces even 
turned toward the light. 

To our fellow students we commit those college insti- 
tutions which have been of such benefit to ourselves, and 
we feel assured that the fuir renown of our Alma Mater 
will never be tarnished, but will grow brighter as the 
years roll by, Itis needless to say that whether at rugby, 
where Queen’s leads the van among the colleges of Can- 
ada, in the gymnasium, or in the intercourse of her 
students within college, every man will recognize that 
his interests and her interests, his honor and her honor 
coincide. 

Gentlemen of the Faculty of Arts,—To you are due our 
sincere thanks, not only for your teaching--for which 
compensation might be made ~—but for your devotion to 
truth and your self-sacrifice in kindly considering our 
individual difficulties, and in presenting knowledge from 
all sides to meet all cases Never may the man enter 
these halls as professor who considers that he has done 
his duty by assigning lessons and delivering a series of 
lectures The idea prevails, in some quarters, that a 
professor has simply to indicate the work to be done—as 
if a stranger in darkness does not need a guide. Happily 
the reverse is true of Queen’s, and her professors recog- 
nize also the importance of keeping in touch with the 
High Schools of Ontario, from which most of us students 
come, and to which a constantly increasing proportion of 
the graduates go as teachers. 
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“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood leads on to fortune.” 


May not this apply equally well to the affairs of col- 
leges? It is obvious that there is no class of graduates 
inore calculated to promote the interests of our college 
than those teachers. Dves it seem then that the desirable 
end of increasing their number is more likely to be 
furthered, or to be hindered by sending out honor men 
without medals to compete with men from other colleges 
which do grant medals’ Asa matter of fact the medal 
is in such a case hardly less important than the degree 
itself. Hence we trust that the present system of 
awarding medals will not be discontinued. | 

You, gentlemen, must also have noted the great de- 
mand for specialists in Science. To this Queen’s is in a 
better condition to respond than ever before. Although 
excellent work has been done, the task was too heavy for 
two men. Next October the Carruthers Science Hall 
and the appointment of a new professor will greatly 
lighten their labor, and will attract many students 
qualifying as specialists. Kven now, course fourteen is 
the popular course, and on behalf of such students I 
would ask if this may not be made the chief course in 
Science, granting if possible a medal in connection with 
it, and adding to it a course in experimental Physics. 

Leaving these matters for your consideration, gentle- 
men, we bid you farewell. 

Now let ine thank the citizens of Kingston for their 
hospitality to students of Queen’s. Long may the friend- 
ly relations between town and gown continue. 

And to all we of ’91 say farewell— 


‘* Tf we do meet again, we'll smile indeed, 
If not, ’tis true this parting was well made.” 


A, McKenue, B.A., Valedictorian for Theology. 

Mr. CHANCELLOR, GENTLEMEN OF CONVOCATION, LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN :—It is my privilege as representative of 
the graduating class in Divinity to present their farewell 
address, 

We have now come to the end of what at one time ap- 
peared an unnecessarily long and tedious preparation for 
our life’s work, and we look back not with the feelings 
of satisfaction which we anticipated, but with ones, I 
hope, of a more worthy character. Some of us looked 
forward with pleasure to the time when we could sever 
our connection with the university, throw off its restric- 
tions and feel that we were free—free from the drudgery 
of class work and the torment ot examinations. Our 
course in Arts and Divinity appeared useful, mainly as a 
means of acquiring a mass of unconnected facts and the 
best methods for manipulating these, rather than a pro- 
cess for developing our minds and characters, by coming 
in contact with others, and especially with those whose 
minds are much more highly developed than our own. 
Queen’s, however, is a mother too wise, kind and attrac- 
tive, to allow her sons and daughters to remain within 
her walls without compelling them, as if by magic, to 
enter into her life and spirit. The class of ’9! has been 
no exception in this way, consequently we leave with a 
certain amount of sadness, realizing that our opportuni- 
ties here are almost, if not altogether, gone, and that we 
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have not reached that development of mind and character: 


which is necessary to fit us for holding up before others. 
high ideals, both by word and action. Our training here 
has been successful, to a little extent at least, in convine- 
ing us of our own incompleteness, iu opening up new lines 
of thought and inspiring us with higher ideas of life and 
a greater longing for knowledge for its own sake. It has. 
shown us that the benefit of a college course consists 
rather in becoming what we were not than in acquiring 
what we had not. When a college course is looked upon 
as simply a means to an end or simply a preparation for 
life’s work, a great mistake is being made. While it is. 
this, itis much more. The training should be a partial 
realization of the end in itself, a part of life’s work ; yea. 
the most important part, for during it we are laying the 
foundation of our own character, and forming the moulds 
into which our character is and will likely continue to 
form, If during the years we have spent here our ideas. 
of educition have in any way been corrected and enlarg- 
ed and our conceptions of life purified and elevated, then 
our own labors and the Jabors of our professors have not. 
wholly been in vain. While there is an element of sad- 
ness connected with the thought of leaving Qneen’s, still 
there ts great satisfaction and encouragement in looking 
at the advances she has made along many lines since we 
entered, The Jubilee scheme was originated and suc- 
cessfully carried through by our esteemed Principal ; 
new chairs have been endowed, new lectureships estab- 
lished and post-graduate courses opened up in the Arts 
department ; a new building has been procured and fur- 
nished for the Women’s Medical College, which is in 
affiliation ; the new Science Hall is all but completed ; 
skating and curling rings have been obtained, and last 
but not least, steps have been taken for the erection of a 
gyinnasiuin, These and other phases of the university’s. 
life are interesting, and have been dealt with in the other 
valedictories in terms more fitting than J could hope to 
use, yet there is another side of the university’s life in 
which we as Divinity students are perhaps most inter- 
ested, viz., its religious. Here also there has been a 
great change of sentiment curing the last few years, a 
change which is very encouraging indeed, and which we 
hope may be but an index to greater advancement and 
fuller life in future. This change is seen perhaps most 
clearly in the Y.M.C.A., which expresses to a consider- 
able extent the religions life of the students. No one 
can be following this phase of the university’s life with 

out seeing that the separation which existed a few years 
ago between the Y.M.C.A. students and the others has. 
almost disappeared. A greater sympathy is growing up: 
between them, and a much greater proportion of the 
students now take an active interest in the Y.M C.A, 
work. This has been due not entirely to a change of 
mind on the part of the students who were regarded as 
anti-christiau, nor yet to a degeneracy on the part of 
the christian students, but to the fact that higher and 
truer ideas of life have been forcing themselves upon 
the minds of many of the students in both classes. 
Both classes are beginning to see that christianity does 
not imply a negative of all that makes life worth living 
here, but only a negation of the lower self, and that in 
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this negation the higher self is realized. They are be- 
ginning to see also that the use of religion is not only to 
prepare men for the future life, but also to prepare them 
to make the best use of the present life by developing the 
highest, noblest and truest that is in them. No man 
ean therefore afford to be irreligious if he intends to make 
the best of himself that is possible. It is being seen that 
christianity does not demand slavish conformity to an 
arbitrary command, but conformity to the higher law of 
our own being, not a blind unquestioning faith, but a 
thorough-going rational faith, not an asceticism which 
would overlook or suppress all other sides of our nature, 
but a free development of every side of our character to 
its fullest capacity. It is being felt that hard and fast 


lines cannot be laid down along which the religious life 


of every individual must develop, but that the religious 
experience of different individuals are so varied that many 
may be truly religious whose experiences are so different 
from our own that we scarcely recognize them as such. 
Most students now see that the great question is whether 
are our faces turned upward or downward, whether are 
our hearts seeking God in Christ or seeking to satisfy our 
lower selves. The work of the society is thus encorpor- 
ating the evangelistic element and changing it over into 
something of a more permanent character. This will 
stimulate not only the emotional side of a person’s nature 
but also the contemplative, and show not only the im- 
portance of preparing for a future life, but also of looking 
upon every duty, even the most menial, as sacred. The 
humblest duty when performed in the right spirit will 
bring the soul nearer to God. This movement, we think, 
is in the right direction, and we hope that the society 
will go on incorporating into its work anything and 
everything that will tend to elevate, purify and enoble 
our ideas of life in any way. A new departure some- 
what in this line has been the attempt on the part of a 
number of students to have the addresses delivered in 
Convocation Hall this session printed in pamphlet form 
ahd circulated all over the country. This movement is 
connested with no society, but is the outgrowth of a de- 
sire on the part of the students in general to have ad- 
dresses which they themselves have found profitable put 
in permanent form, so that not only the listeners but 
others might receive of the inspiration which the ad- 
dresses contain. We congratulate the leaders in the 
movement on their success. The pamphlets are now 
ready, and ] hope no one will go away from the univer- 
sity without purchasing one, so that he may read it over 
again and again at his leisure, until he makes it his own. 
It is impossible to estimate the good that may result in 
the inspiring of many to higher ideals of life. We hope 
that henceforth the publication will be an annual one. 
We think, that if a similar course of six or cight lectures 
on living religious questions of the day could be delivered 
by’ the Professors or other leading men who had made a 
thorough study of these, the benefits would be inestim- 
able, not only to students but to others as well. We 
hope the Professors will see their way clear towards 
granting the request. At no period in the world’s his- 
tory were such lectures so necessary as at present, The 
age of unquestioning faith in the great realities of life is 
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at an end, and. whether we rejoice at this or grieve over 
it, the fact remains. The minds of the masses are some- 
what unsettled. The great problems of life are being 
pressed forward for solution, and our responsibility lies 
in seeking to obtain an explanation which will unify the 
masses and raise all to higher plains of living. Just as 
soon as solutions are called for, numerous ones will be 
given, many of which will be contradictory. With re- 
gard to the fundamental truths of religion, Science and 
Theology have taken opposite and in some instances con- 
tra‘ictory positions. ‘The Scientist sees that the universe 
is bound by fixed and eternal laws, and some Scientists 
cannot reconcile this with the Theologian’s position that 
God is supreme and free. The Theologian on the other 
hand holds that God is free and in some cases he cannot 
see that the laws of the universe can therefore be un- 
changeable. A third class see that it is useless to deny 
the fundamental positions of either Science or Religion, 
and so they seek to connect them by knotting together 
two contradictory positions, thinking they have thus 
formed a unity. Such a solution is seen to be unsatisfac- 
tory. Individuals who ave of a critical mind cannot ac- 
cept such, even though they would without being false 
to their own highest nature. It is most encouraging, 
however, to see that some of the Philosophers and Theo- 
logians in our own and other lands do not consider the 
task a hopeless one, but are seeking to show, and that 
successfully, that the truths of Science and Religion, 
though opposite, are not contradictory, that when the 
truths of each are purified of the false accretions that 
have gathered round them, it will be seen that they form 
a unity, and that only in relation to one another and to 
that unity have they any meaning. It wil] then be seen 
that we do God the highest honor, not by attributing to 
him arbitrariness, irrationality or a universe containing 
insoluble contradictions, but. by conceiving of Him as 
eternally bound by and acting in accordance with the 
laws of His own being, and holding in existence a uni- 
verse filled with reason, wisdom and love, which he en- 
courages us to make our own to the fullest extent. 

The students of Queen’s have great reason to be thank- 
ful for the encouragement and assistance which they have 
received for doing independent thinking along these and 
other lines, and thus obtaining for themselves an inde- 
pendent point of view from which they cannot easily be 
shaken. Queen's is doing an invaluable service in this 
way, and this appears to be the chief value of an educa- 
tion. When a university fails to do this, it turns out 
not men but machines for gathering together into a 
heterogeneous mass the ideas of other men, and hurling 
them at their hearers in unorganized harangues filled 
with contradictions. When a minister’s lectures or ser- 


‘mons consists of a collection of ideas gathered from 


various sources which he himself has not first digested, 
and then given forth unified from his own point of view, 
it is not difficult to see what the consequence must be. 
Such lectures or sermons must inevitably contain 
contradictory ideas, and the contradictions some of 
his hearers will not be slow to perceive. The result will 
be that his hearers will lose confidence in him and his 
influence will be gone. Such discourses were never suit- 
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able in any age, but especially are they unsuitable in this 
advanced and critical age. In this period of unrest, 
when the foundations of society, church and state are 
being shaken, and men are springing up all over offering 
their various remedies, warranted to cure all the suffer- 
ing and misery to which society is heir, it is absolutely 
necessary that the ministers, as public teachers, should 
have a point of view from which to take a broad sympa- 
thetic view of life. This can be attained, we believe, 
only by a thorough literary and philosophical education, 
such as Queen’s now offers. The number of church 
students who took post-graduate courses in these depart- 
ments is becoming larger every year. We believe that 
if something could be done along the line suggested by 
Prof. Watson in his university address of ’88, for assist- 
ing students in post-graduate courses, quite a number of 
the Divinity students would spend one or two years at 
extra work, even after they have completed full courses 
in Arts and Divinity. Otherwise it is almost impossible 
for students who have been paying their own way, and 
sometimes going in debt, to remain longer at the univer- 
sity, though they have an earnest desire to do so. 

Refore closing, our interest in the advancement of 
truth and harmony and the higher education of students 
prompts us, on behalf of the students, to make one or 
two suggestions which we hope to be pardoned for mak- 
ing. It is felt by the Divinity students that while we 
are crying for more harmony and co-operation among the 
various Christian denominations, it might be well for the 
Presbyterians, to whom we as Divinity students belong, 
to begin at home by having more co-operation between 
the Presbyterians and the various Theological Halls, es- 
pecially with regard to the final examination of Divinity 
students. In our Presbyteries at present university 
examinations go for very little. More stress is laid on 
attendance at classes than on work done. No discrimin- 
ation is nade between the student who has passed ali his 
examinations and the one who has passed none. All 
are required to take the same Presbytery examination 
before being licensed. These trials usually come on in 
the spring, to worry a student when he should be concen- 
trating his whole thought on his college work. He is 
expected to review the three years’ work in Divinity, 
and perhaps go back and review his Junior Latin and 
Junior Philosophy. We are not objecting to reviewing 
back work, for we fully recognize the benefit to be de- 
rived from it. But we ask, could not the time spent in 
reviewing this work during the last session be better 
spent in taking extra lectures in Literature, Political 
Science or Philosophy. The church has a perfect right 
to examine students before receiving them as its teachers, 
but might it not co-operate with its Theological Halls in 
such a way as to make all the college examinations com- 
pulsory and the passing of these sufficient. If necessary 
let the standard of examinations be raised, and then let 
Preshyteries confine their examination to the personal 
religion of the candidate. Surely, if our Professors are 
competent to teach, they are also competent to examine. 
In line with this is the second suggestion that more 
options be granted in the Theological course during the 
second and third years, so that a student may, as in the 
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last years in Arts, do more independent work along 
special lines. It is thought that after a student has done 
four or five years’ work in Arts, and a year’s work in 
Divinity, some of the classes, i.e., Old and New Testa- 
ment Criticism, might be partially dispensed with. 
After a student has spent five or six hours in class at- 
tendance each day, and prepared the work for these, it 
can be easily seen that he has not much energy left for 
independent The students preparing for 
Foreign Missionary Work are also asking for a similar 
change in order that they may have an opportunity of at- 
tending some classes in Medicine. In connection with 
both these suggestions it will be manifest that the object 
of the students is not to avoid work but to make the best 
use possible of the few years at their disposal in college, 
for at no time, I suppose, in the history of Queen’s were 
so many of the Divinity students doing extra work in 
Arts. 

Citizens of Kingston, in bidding you farewell, we thank 
you for the hospitable manner in which you opened to us 
your homes and made us feel that while we were among 
you we were among warm-hearted sympathetic friends. 

Professors, we now bid you farewell, thanking you for 
the sympathy and encouragement which you extended to 
us and: the patience which you exercised towaids us. We 
hope best to repay you by doing most honestly and 
earnestly the noble work for which you have endeavored 
to prepare us. 

To you also, fellow-students, we bid a fraternal fare- 
well. Though absent from you, we shall be one with you 
in endeavoring to uphold the honor of Queen’s, not by 
word only, but by seeking to live the high ideals of life 
which have been set before us within her walls. 


reading. 





WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Space does not permit us to very minutely describe 
this year’s convocation. It was much the same as those 
of former years, and the reports which have appeared in 
former volumes would do for this. The grads. were of 
course laureated and medals, etc., presented, atter which 
Rev. Dr. Barclay delivered an excellent address to the 
various classes of 9]. The Chancellor also delivered an 
address as follows : 

MEMBERS OF CONVOCATION : —We have met to-day for 
the purpose of bringing to a close another collegiate year, 
and it must be a satisfaction to all that we can recognize 
in its record the substantial advance made by this insti- 
tution—an advance indeed only in accordance with what 
has been my duty to announce year by year since the 
first day when I had the honor and happiness to occupy 
this position. 

¥t is not alone in the increased number of undergra- 
duates on the year’s list. We are justified in congratu- 
lating ourselves on the fuller and more efficient provision 
for the work of the university being conducted. It was 
my duty, at the meeting of convocation held at the close 
of the session last year, to refer to the great need of in- 
creased accommodation and the erection of a new build- 
ing to be devoted to scientific branches of study, and on 
that occasion we adjourned to the campus to take part in 
the interesting ceremony of laying the corner stone of a 
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new building the ‘John Carruthers Hall,” by which 
name the building will be known. The work of construe- 
tion is now all but completed, and it will be ready for 
occupation on the opening day of next year’s session. On 
October 16th, ‘* University Day,” it is the intention for- 
mally to dedicate the new hall to the purpose for which 
+t has been designed. The additional lecture 
laboratories and assaying apartments, by this means 
provided, have been n:uch required. Owing to the increas- 
ing attendance the rooms hitherto occupied have long 
been inadequate. In these circumstances the increased 
accommodation will be welcomed by both professors and 
students. The new hall will be amply equipped with the 
best modern apparatus, and will be provided with every 
requisite for carrying on scientific study, It is not neces- 
sary to recall to your memory the unalloyed satisfaction 
universally felt three years back by all who have ever be- 
frieuded this institution, and who sympathized in the 
effort to extend its usefulness. You will bear in mind 
that a large addition to the endowment was required to 
enable the governing body to maintain our standard of 
efficiency, and to provide as far as possible for exigencies 
which in every institution must be met. An appeal was 
made to the liberality of far-seeing men, who have the 
higher interests of the country at heart. The response 
to this appeal was so remarkable that it inspired the 
strongest feelings of satisfaction and gratitude. Conse- 
quently the trustees considered what means should be 
taken permanently to commemorate the generosity of our 
benefactors. In the absence of the Principal, who was 
then on a journey, rendered necessary by health broken 
in his untiring labors for this university, it becomes my 
duty to announce the decision of the trustees. In addi- 
tion to other means adopted by them, the trustees deter- 
mined to establish a commemorative volume to be known 
as the University Domesday Book. It was designed that 
in this volume the names of all benefactors should be en- 
rolled, and on its pages an authoritative account of the 
orgin of the university should placed on record, together 
with a faithful chronicle of all events of moment which 
have taken place during each year from the beginning. 
And turther it was resolved that it would be the duty of 
successive boards of trustees forever to carry on the re- 
cord, and preserve to future generations the complete 
annals of Queen’s University. There has been some de- 
lay in carrying out the resolution of the trustees, but the 
purpose they had in view has never been lost sight of. It 
became a question not easily answered, who would under- 
take the task of preparing this volume? By a happy 
concurrence of circumstances, and in the most satisfac- 
tory manner possible, # solution of this problem has been 
attained. JY have betore me the first part of Domesday 
Book, and I can bear testimony to the ability, care and 
judgment with which it has been arranged and compiled. 
To u large extent it is the work of two gentlemen, who 
for months have labored day by day, side by side. Apart 
from the immediate object of their joint services, there is 
something strikingly remarkable in the personnel of 
these co-workers. I ask to be permitted to allude to this 
circumstance. Dr. Williamson, who is responsible for 
the literary and historical portion, we all know is of the 
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old Scottish blood, a native of Edinburg. The other, 
Toshi Ikehara, is a Japanese who anived from Tokio 
three years ago to attend this university ; to him has 
been assigned the duty of engrossing the text in the most 
careful caligraphy. This companionship for the attain- 
ment of a common object, from its peculiar character and 
the opposite features in some essential particulars of the 
elements of which it is composed is most noteworthy. 
Here in the new world on the shores of one of the great 
Canadian lakes, on a spot which a few generations 
back was a wilderness, a university has sprung into 
being. The history of. the first half century of its exis- 
tence is being placed on record by two members of the 
human family who are widely different. They come from 
opposite sides of the earth, they spring from races which 
in all the preceding centuries have been kept asunder, 
and which until recent years have evinced no affinity, 
commercially, religiously or socially. The one has crossed 
the ocean’ which lies to the east of the new Dominion, the 
other has traversed the ocean of wider expanse to the 
west. of us. The first represents the civilization of 
Europe, the second is the representutive of the older 
Asiatic civilization. A few years before this university 
received its charter from Her Majesty, the passage of the 
Atlantic was a long and tedious voyage, occupying as many 
weeks as it now takes days. Not a steamship floated on 
the surface of the ocean. The interior of the present 
Dominion of Canada was a vast Indian hunting ground 
known only to the fur traders. Japan was then shrouded 
in mystery ; her ports were sealed to foreigners and her 
people were forbidden to leave their native land. Who 
would have predicted that all this would so soon be 
changed? Who could have foretold in the year 1842 
when a young clergyman left Scotland for Canada that 
one day he would record the history of the first fifty 
years of a university which was then so to speak un- 
known ; that he would be assisted by a Japanese stu- 
dent, who had found his way across broad seas, chains of 
mountains and every barrier imposed by nature, who 
had overcome the still greater barrier of natural prejudice 
and the antipathy of races. Does not the circumstance 
illustrate that the world is m»king progress? Does it 
not say something for the liberal and cosmopolitan char- 
acter of this seat of learning at Kingston ? 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of referring to the 
happy circumstance which has placed the preparation of 
the history as it will be found in the first volume of 
Domesday Book in the hands of a gentleman who may 
well be styled one of the fathers of Queen’s. The vener- 
able professor, we are all delighted to know, retains his 
naturally bright intellect, clear memory and enjoys more 
strength and vigor than many a younger man. He has 
been connected with the professoriate, it may be said, 
from the beginning. Dr. Williamson is a man of such 
varied and extensive learning that he has filled nearly 
every chair, has lectured on‘nearly every subject and at 
present occupies the honorable position of Vice-Principal 
and Professor of Astronomy. No man living is more in- 


“timately acquainted with every detail of the history of 


this institution. No one has ever been more devoted to 
its interests. No one could have a higher sense of duty 
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and no one has performed his duty from first to last with 
greater faithfulness. Those who are aware of his intense 
earnestness in past days, when watching over the in- 
terests of Queen's in its first strugyles ; those who know 
his warm sympathy and the utter self-forgetfulness of 
his character ; those who with so much pleasure have lis- 
tened to his scholarly addresses during his long and use- 
ful college career, addresses which were always laden 
with words of wisdom and radiant with exquisite tender- 
ness, must feel assured that this memorial volume will be 
all that could be desired ; alike as an authentic record of 
our history, and as a literary inheritance. 

The historian of Queen’s has spent his most fruitful 
years in building up on a sure foundation this seat of 
learning, and has striven to model it after the great uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, where he obtained his training. 
The venerable professor has in his own person furnished 
a sterling example throughout these long yeurs, to stu- 
dent fathers and to student sons. His mind and spirit, 
his energy and devotion, the thoughts and labours of his 
whole life have been intertwined with the warp and woof 
of this institution, in all its phases of adversity and pros- 
perity. Domesday Book, prepared by one whose own 
history has been so closely identified with Queen’s, who 
is a living link between the past and the present, whose 
example, whose teaching, whose nobility of character 
have permeated the minds, more or less, of all who have 
been associated with the university, must, | feel confi- 
dent, realize the wishes of the trustees in their «lesire to 
do honor to our benefactors. Domesday Book will grate- 
fully embalm their memory. Its pages will perpetuate 
with feelings of affection the acknowledgements we owe 
to all our friends. It will keep in remembrance those 
whom we revere. This memorial volume is, I trust, 
the first of a long series which one by one will appear in 
the centuries to come, in which will be duly chronicled 
the progress and prosperity of this university. Who can 
doubt that this first volume will be treasured as a price- 
less possession by generations of graduates, the more so 
as it will ever be associated with the life and labour of 
the veteran professor whom we have the happiness to see 
amongst us? 


CLASS DINNER OF ’SI. 

On the evening of Saturday, April 25th, the class of 
91 held its farewell meeting. W. F. Nickle, its Presi- 
dent, had invited all his class-mates, with delegates from 
the other classes and colleges of the university, to hold 
the meeting at his residence and partake of his hospital- 
ity, and as result a most enjoyable evening was spent by 
all. About forty sat down to a most beautifully decor- 
ated table containing a most abundant supply of those 
good things that make most glad the inner man, and 
with most tremendous post-exam appetites did full 
justice to the most excellent spread. (We were there 
and so speak feelingly on the subject.) Mr. Nickle 
was at the head with the Secretary and Historian on 
either hand, and near by were the delegates from ’89, 
90, *82, 93, °94, the Royal and Divinity Hall. Soon 
after the work of destruction. commenced, Jack Mce- 
Lennan, 93, kindly brought down a copy of the list of 
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B.As and M.As, which had just been posted up at the 
college, and as the President read out one by one the 
naines of the successful ones, deep was the silence, broken 
only by the heartfelt sigh of satisfaction which burst 
from the breast of some poor beggar who unexpectedly 
found he was all right. | 

After dinner the toasts were proposed and druuk in 
lemonade—without any stick—with great gusto. All 
present made short speeches, many of which were really 
splendid after dinner addresses. We need not here 
enumerate the various toasts, which were tastefully 
printed on embossed menu cards, but of course the 
Queen, the Senate, Athletics and the Ladies had _ their 
places on the list, and the various university societies 
and colleges were extremely well preposed and responded 
to. 

During the evening piano and violin solos were given 
by Messrs. Henderson and Beattie, respectively, and 
vocal solos by Messrs. Cunningham and Lavell, the latter 
introducing for the first time his new college song, 
entitled ‘‘Our University Yell.” The last toast proposed 
was ‘Our Host,” to which Mr. Nickle responded in a 
neat speech, after which ‘‘Auld Lang Syne” was sung 
and the class parted. 

Ata meeting on the following Wednesday morning 
Mr. Nickle was re-elected President of the Class Society 
and Mr. Lavell was chosen as Secretary, and these two, 
with Mr. Cunningham, were appointed a committee to 
arrange for the next meeting of the year, to be held per- 
haps one or two years hence. 

A vote of thanks was also tendered Mr. Etherington 
for his uble valedictory, delivered on the 28th. 

Each member of the class will please nctify the Secre- 
tary, A. EK. Lavell, Kingston, whenever his or her ad- 
dress changes, as it is wished through the Secretary to 
keep all members of the class in more or less communica- 
tion with one another, and so far as possible really con- 
tinue the class society. Any member of the class may, 
by writing to the Secretary, obtain the addresses of the 
other members. 
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PERSONALS. 
We were glad to see Gandier, 91, and Roddick, ’91. 
Both are improving in health. 
F. A. McRae was up for exams., and is looking better 
than he did when he left some months ago. 


Colin Arthurs, M.A., will look after the classes in 
Botany and Chemistry during the summer session. 

George Hartwell, B.A., and O. L. Kilborn, M.A.,M.D., 
each of the class of ’88, and one of our lady grads. are 
three of the five who will leave in September as the first 
Missionaries of the Canadian Methodist Church in China. 
We wish them much success. 


The Methodist boys—and girls—at the university are 
somewhat elated since they have not only taken the 
medals in Chemistry, Natural Science and History, and 
other honors in the Arts department, but also in the per- 
son of T. J. Thompson have penetrated into Divinity 
Hall, sacred to the Presbyterian body, and carried off 
the scholarship in Divinity. 


